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P R E F A C E. 



IT has been " faid that the preface is 
the moft difficult part of a book* 
To fpeak of one's fclf with delicacy, is 
indeed at all times difficult j but when 
the omiffion would be improper, the 
difficulty muft be overcome, 

« 

Since the appearance of the fecond 
edition of Effays Moral and Literary, 
it has been fuggefted to their author, 
by thofe whom the learned revere, that 
another volume would not be unac- 
ceptable. He therefore prefents the 
fubfequent pages to the Public, and 
hopes that a modeft attempt to amufe 
and inftrudt, will want little apology. 

A a He 



iv PREFACE. 

. He has ever been attached to lettef* 
as an annufement, and has derived an 
inward fatisfaftion of the pureft and 
fincereft kind from literary purfuits. 
Every one who reads and reflefts, will 
fometimes be induced to commit his 
obfervations to writing ; and if he per- 
ceives that others arc pleafed with 
them, he will find the complacency 
which he expe>iences from commen-* 
dation, and the pleafure proceeding 
from doing fomething for the benefit 
and entertainment of the community, 
ftrong. temptations to 'impart his ideas to 
the public. Such were the author's folc 
inducements; for all who are perfonally 
acquainted with him will readily be- 
lieve him when he declares, that in- 
tereft is, and has been, entirely dif- 



regarded. 



In 



PREFACE. V 

In whatever manner his book (hall 
be received, he will not think the time 
loft that was fpent in compofing it, 
fince it was pafled at leaft innocently, 
and furnilhed a fwect relief in thofe 
moments of forrow which are occafion- 
ally the lot of all who feel and think, 
and from which he has not been ex- 
empted. 

Miftakes he may have committed, 
^nd he is ready to acknowledge them. 
For though he may have afferted with 
confidence the dictates of his conviftion 
at the time he wrote, yet he is not 
dogmatical, nor will he maintain er- 
ror with obftinacy. 

From mifcellaneoiis reading on fub- 
jefts of morality and criticifm, he has 

himfelf 
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hirhfelf derived much pleafure, and 
will be happy in the refleftion, if he 
can in any degree furnifh, for an age 
that delights in reading, a finmilar enter- 
tainment* 
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ESSAY I. 



ON fiSSAY WRITING, 



THOSE Sages of antiquity, lyho, 
from the improvements in know- 
ledge and virtue, to which they advanced 
human nature, had the leaft dubious 
title to the appellation of wife men, 
were yet too modeft to affume a 
name which had the appearance of ofs- 
tentation, and rather chofe to be called 
Philofophers, or Lovers of Wifdom. 
From fimilar motives, many of the Mo- 
derns, who have written with great (kill 
on fubjefts of morality and fcience, 
have entitled their produAions, EfTays; 
a name, which, though it may now 
convey the idea of regular trcatifes and 
dilTertations^ is fynonymous with the word 

B attempts^ 
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attempts^ and means no more than endea* 
vours to inftruft or amufe. A writer 
who> at a late period, purfuing the track 
of th^fe celobratQ^ authors who pre- 
ceded him, boldly promifes improvement 
on his predeceflfors, is received with that 
indignation which arrogance, even when 
fupported by merit, naturally excites 5 
but he who profefTes only an attempt, 
however unfuccefsful, has a claim ta 
candour and indulgence* Failure \im 
ceafed to- be ridiculous, where prefump- ' 
tion has not made pretenfions, nor confi* 
dcnce anticipated fuccefs. 

' Mkny works therefore, diftinguiihed by* 
£his .title, have been well received, and 
J^av.e obtained a very exalted place in 
the fcale oflitcrary honours^. None have 
become mot'e popular in our own coun- 
try, thaii thofe periodical papers, which 
were publiflied by the* Tatlcr, thef Guar- 
dian, and tile Speftator, and which have 
feeen fuctefsfuUy imitated by later wri- 
ters; The tafte and morals of the na- 
tion have been more gwierally improved 
by thefe excelkntj though (hort and de* 
^6 - tachcd 
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|9ic:bed .coinpo0aQns> than by long 
tcgidar claboratp fyftcms. They were 
addrelTed to i^e heart and imagination^ 
and fitted for the haunts of men engaged 
J[n the employments of common life; 
lyhile fcientii^c treatifes of i^thici were 
calculat:ed only for the exerciieof fcholaf* 
t;lc difputationi and their influence on the 

' condutft of iife^ i£ they ever polTeilS^d any^ 
V^ circum&r^bed within narrow limits* 
Addifonj like Socrates^ to whom he hay 

^been pfj^en compared^ brought down 
. ' ^knowledge from thofe heights which 

^wens acceir^ble only to profefled fcholars^ 

^ ^d pl9<c:e4 it within the reach of all^ 
yjfho^ to natural and common fenfej add** 
e^ the advaiit^ge of a common educa^ 

' ' t;pn* }i§ it wa$ that ftripped phil<^ophy 

.\ of that unbecoming garb in which ihe 

* had been difguifed by her miftaken fol* 

* lowers^ and reprefented her attired by the 

(^ace8> like the Goddefs of Beauty* 

J . The votairies of the feverer mufes have 

fometjiipies ventured to defpile this en- 

. t^ntaini^ ^ecies of prpdii&ions as fu^ 

tile and fuperficial. They have a0crted 

B 2 that 
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• 

that truth needs not embcUifhmcnt, an<f * 
that the ornaments which Ihe borrow*, 
from imagination, arc no lefs unbecoming". ^ 
than unneceflTary . But the real utility ofliteA 
rary labours is to be eftimatcd by the exV 
tentof their influence on the national man- >^* 
ners and underftanding. Truth, however^.-* ' 
delivered with that fyftematic precifion ^ 
which is approved in the fchools of phi- 
lofophy, will not have charms enough to / 
detain the common reader who takes up ;^ * 
a book for the amufemcnt of a leifure *' 
hour, and who muft be tempted to admip^* 
inftrudiion, by the profpedt of receiving ^ .' 
pleafure. In every thouiand of thofei" 
N that have been delighted with the papers ' ' 

of Addifon, perhaps not more than one; /' 
has heard of the Principia ot Newton^, '••* 
Praifes adequate to the merits of fo ex--Jr| 
alted a genius, as was his who difcovered z?*^ 
the true fyftem of the univerfe, can ne-*.; f 
ver be beftowcd: nor is it detraftlolr ' * * 

from his fame to aflert, that (incehis theo- %• 

• 

ries require a painful attention to com- ' -^ 
prehend them, they will not generally be ' * 
attended to in a commercial country like-* 

our 
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^^r own, where only the fhort interval 

^^^ich the purfuit of gain, and the prac- 

ccCof mechanic arts affords, will be de- 

ted to letters by the more numerous 

afles'. of- the copimunity. And indeed 

.Xtiufi: .be. confeffed, that though the 

i^dai3:riijeo:^-attra6lion, or of light and co- 

VjTfcurs', may be highly int;erefting to the 

^^mah of fcience, and may qualify him 

. Mipr. a proTeflbr's chair, or a feat at the 

IlliQard of longitude, yet it feems not to 

)^aye any tendency to render him better 

• his civil and focial relations. I never 

•wuld. find that the Elements of Euclid 

•.♦^taught any one to be a better father, 

',/|ik-.hiifban"d, fon, or citizen; nor did I ever 

5 hear that he who took the moft pains to 

Tguaff. the circle, and fpent his life 

M meafuring angles and drawing dia- 

^^raiiis^ ' Was at all more Ikilful in dif- 

r^overing the point of moral perfeftion, 

•%VilJ^ in dcflineating the line of perfonal 

.• ^JJWtfd of Relative duty. 

i!L»v'The great Bacon who pointed out the 

^,*p,ath to thofe fublime heights in philofo- 

phy, at which his followers have arrived, 

B 3 would 
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Would never hav« 
cuUtions home to 
bofoms, to tife hi 
he had not writtei 
'■ which, as it Was i 

conff^uence and n 
was the moft popu 
tions. The retnar 
fuch as fhew thi 
* mate knowledge of 

they have a tenden 
in the right condi 
the inftitutes of a 
to learnj but how 
arc intercfted in i 
Whcthef a man a 
orjcitperimental pf 
of. Indifference to I 
is a Careefian neci 
tt^n the admirer 61 
ifftope orobablc f] 

is feldorh 
injurious- 

f. Bacon di 
■? ; :: he gavt 

■eban'incd 
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ducid experiment; he is dcfcrvedly the 
glory of our natioh as the reftorer of 
true phiiofophf; but yet, without de- 
tyaftihg from his merits, we may cxpfeft 
our i^egret that he did not beflow mord 
tihie and pains on the grand fciente of man. 
VL6 appears^ from the fpccimcns he has 
kfif us, to havis been better qualified to 
advance it tO' pcrfeftioh thhn ai^ mo*^ 
dcrn . , The eseaiiaple, ho*rever, of fo pro^ 
found, and m general fo^ methodic^, a 
writer, is fufficicnit to vindicate from the 
charge of futility, thofe Kttie eompofi-* 
tbns, which, without the fbrmaiity of 
ftudied treatifesi aim at* inftrtiftlng the 
reader in- tfte truths of :ethics^ of cri*^ 
ticifm, and< of pfaik)fi)pliy4 
. In ^ agb when- bodbs ahd- a compe-* 
tent educatioit are eafily attainable, all 
rankr will be found to deVote z- oonfi- 
d^rablc portion of their lineftiplbyetd 
time to fome kind of reading. But 
what fhall they read during the interval 
of half an hoUr, interrupted perhaps by 
the prattle of childrenj or the impcrti* 

ftence of yifitprs, or the calls of bufi- 

B 4 ncfs? 
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nefs ? not a long tedious treatife, divided 
and fubdivided, and requiring at lead 
the unfufpended attention of half a day 
fully to comprehend the whole. They 
fcek relaxation, but they find a tafkj 
irkfome, becaufe it requires clofe appli- 
cation; and unimproving, becaufe that 
application can only be defultory. But 
hard indeed nmuflr be his lot, who, in the 
moft aftlve and moft diflipatcd fcenes 
of life, cannot beftow that fmall fpace 
of time required in the perufal of an Ef- 
fay of a few pages. He who poflefles the 
lleligion of Nature Delineated, will not 
eafily find a better guide, but yet 
he will oftener be tempted to take the 
Spedator from his (helves. He who has 
never thought of reading the tedious, 
though inftruftive, conferences of Arri- 
an, has perhaps committed to memory 
the Enchiridion of Epiftetus. Even the 
form, the fize, the weight of the volume 
are circumftances which deferve to be 
attended to in a fubordinate degree, 
fince they may contribute to render it^ 
influence more difFufivet Who could 

bear 
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bear to carry a folio with him in his 
chariot, or recline on a fofa with a 
heavy quarto in his hand ? 

It muft not, however, be fuppofed, that 
this kind of works is adapted only to 
the fuperficial reader. Many fubjedls 
of morality and learning have been 
concifely difcufled in a few p^es, 
with a depth, folidity, and originality 
of thought, rarely exceeded in any for- 
mal diflertation. The works of our 
Englifh divines, the beft moralifts in 
th^ world, have fometimes loft their 
effeft by their prolixity: for the mind 
of man, though compreheniive to a 
very great degree, is yet circumfcribed 
within certain bounds, and like a full 
yeifel, fuffers all that is fuperfluou$ to 
run to wafte*. But the periodical EiTay 
fatisfies the fubjeft, without fatiguing 
attention, or over burthening the me- 
mory. 

'f Omne fupervacuum pleno de pedlore man at. 

HOR. 

The 
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' The rfefacKeia ii^tarc of thefe- Wri- 
ttngsy enables the writer tovary his ftyle 
widiout impropVictyy to be grave or gay,* 
bumoJroas or fevere $> to hy down pofn 
tiTC ruleiy or to teach by example j tor 
^ak in his own perfony or to in^oducer 
xk irtftruftive tale. Every voltoic con-' 
tains' a variety of fubjcfts' treated in va- 
ROWS manners^ and fuited to* the difpo-* 
fitionar of different readers^ or of the 
hmt reader at different times. Th\3s 
is* idlenefa rendered attenrive^ and thi 
Kfllefs moments of feifwe are fillcd\ip 
with the advantages of ih>dy> iiiiniixed 
Wiriir the toil of formal application. THe 
latmterer is doseived, into employment^ 
^ rfie vicious, the diflipated, the bufyi 
Msfe^ as it wtjre, in ipite of thernlelves, 
i^g^ed m literary aiid ^ philofophical 
pQMemplationt 

-. Thus: ^enfively v^tfxjl zud enter*^ 
laiiiing, no wonder Effays are more\uiiU 
verfally read than any other produAions 
extant.,. .The names and works of Moor- 
taigne,of Bacbn^ of Temple, of Addifon, 
pf Steele^ and of their fucccfsful foUow- 
t . trs. 
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crs, arc held iri a rftgree of cftecm, whiclt 
neither the fepfe o^ time nor the caprice 
of falhion has been able to dimiili*;^ 
There is fcarcely an individual, not Ciiii^ 
Jy of thofe who phofeft lesirning, fine 
of thofe who devote any (if their timrf 
to reading, who has not digefted the 
Speftatoh. Placed, however^ in diiif 
hands in the earliefl. period of life, thej^ 
have loffi, in the eyes of many readers,,* 
^tlie charm of novefty. l^o thefe per- 
haps new attempts or Eflay^, fimilar it 
leaft in kind, may afford entertaiiirricntV 
Nor fliould they be checked' as prefumpv 
tuous^ fince, ' withotrt the fpirit of advenV 
turcy modern literatiirc would be ai 
a ftand. The fame' of thofe writers, 
bQweva: great, is but adequate to thlpir 
meri|:sj but though it is trufc, they 
have prefenfed us wit^ mucfi goldi muchc 
jfine gold,j y^t the mine is rich^ and! 
will never be. exhaufted^ 

From the> v«ious Gombination o£ husi 
man paffions, originally few ii> number,| 
ftrifcjr ^0. infinite variety of moral api^ 

pearancest 
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pcarances. Political revolutions, reli- 
gious reformations, the whims of fafhion, 
and the changes in literature, enable the 
moral writer, when he travels even in a 
beaten road, to difcover profpeifts hither- 
to unobferved. 

The metropplis of a great empire 
6ourifhing in arts and commerce, is, as it 
were, the hot-bed of manners, in which 
every plant fhoots up with unreftrained 
luxuriance. In a harveft fo plentiful, 
not only thofe who firft put the fickle to 
it, are rewarded with abundance, but 
many a loaded fheaf remains to be pick- 
ed up by the careful gleaner. And hap- 
pily for the morals, as well as underftand- 
ings of our nation, die labourers have 
not been few nor unfuccefsfuU 

The prefent age has been called an 
age of literary luxury; nor let it 
blufli at the appellation. The paffion 
for letters is attended with the fweet- 
efl: fatisfadions; and the indulgence 
of it tends to filence the importunity 
of other paffions, which can feldom be 
gratified without cortfequent mifery* 
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CLASSICAL LEARNING VINDICATED* 



A FEW men of wit and genius, who, 
in a long intercourfe with the fa« 
fliionable world, had probably forgotten 
that little knowledge of the ancient lan- 
guages and authors, which they had ac- 
quired at fchool, have endeavoured to 
bring into difcredit the prevailing mode 
of education, which devotes fo much time 
to the itudy of Grecian and Roman lite- 
rature. Men of uncommon natural parts, 
they have,perhaps,befides,enjoyed all thofe 
advantages of good company and exten* 
five commierce with the living world, which 
both excite, and give occafion to difplay, 
great abilities. They were, therefore, 
diftinguiihed chara£fcers in their time* 
But, whatever figure they made, they 

would 
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would have (hone with ftill greater luftre^ 
if they had retained a tinfhire of that 
elegance and liberality of fentiment which 
the miikl acquires by a iludy c^ the claf-* 
fics* and which contributes more to form 
thp. true Gentleman, than the fub* 
fiittlted ornaments of modem allb^a-^ 
tion. 

The ejcample of thefe illuftrious, but 
fil^fficid per(bnage8> has induced every 
prater,^ v^o^has been taught to lifp broken 
French, tinld dance a nninutt, to laugh 
at the lubberly boy, as he calls hinii who 
IpiSids a dozen years at fchool, in learn- 
ing Greek and Latin. He unfairly re* 
prefonts this time, as fpent folely in ac- 
quiring the languages; ignorant, perhaps, 
i^t^ a taftc is often formed in it for 
lJu>(e authdt^s, which furniih the pureft 
and-the moft .eiegant{:4ea£i}pes dicing the 
TCmaindef of iifct* 

: The pert vivacity of atfured ignorance 
l^s qften peduadcd the foxid mother to 
^cardthe (utorfor the danciag-mafter ; 
to be mure iblici tons that the hopes of the 
ftioiliy, tint lic^ir^ .pcrh^s, m a title, ». 

;.!.. / eftate. 
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^a^c, ^ ieyc» a iharc of legiaation, 
&x0xild bfi tmgH to bold jup his head, 
than jb^ furoiihcd ynth thofe v^u, whicl^ 
v^mld render him truly h^ppy in himfel^ 
i^id ^a hoAOiir %n4 ^dyan^ge to his friend^ 
ffl4 to his qouatry. 

lEsYtn among thofe who gre fully fenfi-t 
ble of the neceflity of improving the 
be:|uties of the mind, as well as the; 
graces pf the perfon^ there prevails a prc« 
^iledipn for modern languages and mo^ 
dern literature to the exclufion of the an- 

• * • • • 

cient. In the idea of theie, a fuificiem; 
Itock of hiftorical knowledge is to be 
gained by an attention to the events of 
(he two or three lafl: centuries ; and a fu& 
ficient acquaintance ^ith philofophy and 
polite learning, from a perufal of the 
writers of France and Italy. CoUcftions 
of letters and ftate-papers, and the epi- 
grammatic narratives of the Hiftorian of 
Ferney, are to fupply the place of Hero-^ 
dotuSy Thucydides, and Livy. Ariofto> 
Tzfto, and Boileau, are read in preference 
1^ Homer^ Virgil^ and Horace j and die 
4^rorks of Voltaire alone arc fubfti-' 
^ i tuted 
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tuted in the place of all the poetry, all 
the philofophy, and all the hiftory that 
ever was written. In confequence of 
thefe miftaken notions, our great gram- 
mar-fchools, that hive produced fo many 
ornaments of Ijuman nature, are exploded 
by many, as the feats of illiberal manners 
and of antiquated learning. To fome aca- 
demy, as it is prefumptuoufly called, the 
poor youth is fent, in order to be trained 
to wifdom and virtue, under the diredtion 
of fuch fagcs as a French dancer and a 
Swifs renegado. 

In anfwer to the charge, that illiberal 
manners are the difgraceful charadterif- 
ticof boys educated in grammar- fchools, 
I muft confefs I am pleafed with the natu- 
ral fimplicity, and even rudencfs, of that 
age of fprightlinefs and inexperience ; nor 
do I know a fight more truly ridiculous, 
than that of a boy of fourteen afFc&ing 
the Graces, and behaving among his fu- 
periorsinage and attainments, with all the 
difgufting eafe of fclf-fufficiency. The 
fame natural good fenfe, which makes 
the boy a6t in charader, will teach the 

man 
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inan a maoly behaviour. And I beliere 
every judicious perfoh had rather fee his 
fon partaking of the noify mirth of his 
fchool-fellow% than bowing and grinning 
in the infipid circle of a card-party. 

With reipeft to the other charge^ that 
claffical education is a little out of fa* 
ihion in'fome polite circlts^ we confefs 
and lament its juftnefs. But though we 
allow fafhion to didate without controul 
the exa£fc dimenfions of a buckle or a 
head-drefs; yet a regard for the honour and 
happinefs of human nature induces us to 
diipute her fovereign authority in thofe 
things on which depend the manners and 
fentiments of the Hfing generation. 

Ifj howeveri it is maintained^ that the 
true gentleman^ the man of enlarged no- 
tions and polilhed tafte^ cannot^ by any 
method of education^ be fo well formed, 
as by the dafllcalj yet it by no means 
follows^ that thofe whofe happinefs muft, 
in a great meafurci depend on lefs com- 
prehenfive views of men and things, 
Ifaould be inftru6ted in the fame mode. 
The tkne that is ufually fpent in Lilly's 

C Grammar, 
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Grammar^ and in acquiring juft fo much' 
knowledge of the Latin language as may 
infpire vanity^ but cannot enable a young 
man to enter into the fpirit of an au- 
thor, is certainly ill- beftowed. Hewha 
is defigned ^for a mercantile life had 
much better be reading Wingate*s Arith- 
metic than Cordery's Colloquies, and 
learning the Rule of Three than the 
Syntax. I have often pitied the poor boy^ 
who has been whipt through all the clafles 
of a fchool, as a preparation for a life to 
be fpent in meafuring tape and weighing 
plumbs* But the foundation of the mif** 
take is obvious* There is, perhaps, a 
free-fchool in the neighbourhood^ to which 
the barber of the place, the bkckfrnlth, 
and the day-labourer> has as good a right 
' to fend a fpn^ as the vicar and lord of the 
manor. The well-meaning parent is 
reiblved his boy ihall learn Latin, for it 
will make him an adept in an argument,, 
and though he cannot give him houf^ 
and land, he is determined to beftow 
good learning upon him, which^ he has 
often read on, the cover of his grand- 

4 mother^s 
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mother's Pilgrims Progrefs> ftill retains 
peculiar excellence, even when houfe and 
land are gone and fpent. To remonftrate 
is vain s and I knew a difcreet pcrfon who 
advifed a copper-fmith^ of that inferior 
clafs commonly called tinkers^ to teach 
his ion his own crafty rather than put him 
to the Latin fchool i but whoi inftead of 
the thanks which fiich wife counfel de« 
ferved^ was treated with all that abufe 
which indigence^ when it thinks itfelf in- 
fulted, can beftow* 

The miftakes of well-meaning ig« 
norance are to be pitied ilnd excufed* 
But how (hall we apologize for thoCe who 
move in a higher fphere^ and who cannot 
but knowy that the greateft n)en our 
nation has produced, whethet greatnefs 
is eftimated by power, wealthy birth, 
title, knowledge, or virtue, hare lakl 
the foundation of their eminence in our 
grammar- fehools, where little elfe was 
taught but claffical learning i how fliall we 
apologize for thefe, when they flight a mode 
of education which the experience of ages 
has proved to be efficacious^ and adopt 

C 2 anew 
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a new one, %hich, from its fuperficral 
nature, cannot form the man of dignity, 
or of juft tafte ? Would More, Sidney, 
Raleigh, Milton, Temple, and many 
others, have arrived at that perfeftion of 
charafter, at which they afpired, under 
the fuperintendencc of a petit Mailre ? 

Some leading authors feem to wifti 
that all our literary inquiries fliould be 
limited to that period which they are 
pleafed to diftinguifh by calling it the 
age of Lewis XIV. It is indeed a 
fliining interval in the revolutions of 
time; but moft of the great charafters 
that appeared in it, were formed on the 
models of a better age, the age of Au- 
guftus, or of Pericles. And I know 
not, whether the glorious reign of our own 
Elizabeth might not exhibit examples 
oS probity and learning, valour and 
patriotifm, more proper for the imitation 
of an Englifliman, than thofe of any 
epoch in the annals of our rival nation. 
While, however, we reprobate the 
CX^^ZjTT* idea of confining attention to the 
writings and cranfa^ions of the laft three 
3 hundred 
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hundred years, it muft be confefTed that 
this period defefves regard. The inven- 
tions of the compafs, of printing, of 
gunpowder, and a confequent fpirit of 
tnterprize, have rendered modern times 
peculiarly interefting. During this pe- 
rbd, the French nation, to ufe their own 
idea, have been remarkably awakened; 
nor will any man of letters, with juft 
pretentions to tafte, reft fatisfied, without 
reading the works of Fenelon, of Fon- 
tenelle, of Boileau, and feveral others 
who wrote in the true fpirit of the an- 
tients. He will, after all, acknowledge, 
that they are but imitations of thofe ori « 
gina]$, which are no lefs open to us 
than they were to them ; and will confefs 
it to be a want of fpirit, to drink at the 
diftant ftream, when we have accefs to 
the fountain. If we can be contented 
with Imitations, we have excellent ones 
in the works of Pope and Addifon. But 
what fculptor would be fatisfied with 
examining the plafter buft, who was at 
liberty to walk in the Florentine gal* 

lery. 
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There is fomethlng in the charafter of 
an Englilhman analogous to the difpo-» 
fition of an old Roman. He has a na- 
tural generofity, and love of indepen- 
dence. He has alfo a gravity of tenciper, 
better adapted to mental and moral im- 
provement, than any other j becaufe more 
capable of fixed attention. French vi- 
vacity is foreign to his nature; fafliion, 
indeed, makes him fometimes adopt it, 
but it fits awkwardly on him, leflens his 
inward confcioufnefs of dignity, and 
lowers him no lefs in the eftimation of 
others. The ideas of a Roman are con- 
genial to him. His mind, when culti- 
vated by a claflical education, fhoots up 
to maturity with the vigour of an indi- 
genous plant, but thrives flowly, like 
the exotic, when nurtured only by the 
flender aid of French difaipline. 

The polifti of external grace may be 
deferred till the approach of man- 
hood. When folidity is obtained by 
purfuing the modes prefcribed by our 
forefathers, then may the file be ufed. 

The firmi fubftance will bear attrition^ 

«n4 
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«md the lyftre then acquired will be 
durable, A fenfible father, who is 
not himfclf a convert to the effeminacy 
of the times, had rather fee a fon 
forming himfelf as a fcholar and a maijj 
Qn the example of ^.n pld Roman or 
Athenian, than imitating, \n his writings 
and aftiops, the undignified vivacity <?f 
a modern Frenchman or Italian. He had 
rather fee him, in fpite of the remon- 
ftrances ^f his nurfe, flogged through a 
public fchool by a Bufby, than con- 
duced through the courts of Europe by 
a cringing valet. Let him but have di- 
gefted his Homer, his Virgil, and his 
Cicero, and he will nev-er appear defi- 
cient in the literary accomplifhments of 
a gentlemaa. Let him poflefs that 
perfonal dignity which real merit only 
can confer, and his good reception in the 
world will be fecure, though he fhould 
never have read a page of l/)rd Chefter- 
field. 

Surely, no one will deny that the two 
principal objc<fts in a well-condudted 
education, are to cultivate a good heart, 

C 4 and 
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and to give the underftanding fuch addi^ 
tional ftrength and information^ as may 
fafely direft the heart in the various 
events of life, and teach the pofleflbr of 
it to ad up to the dignity of human 
nature* But the merely ornamental at- 
tainments have little tendency to accom- 
pliih either of thefe purpofes. On the 
contrary, as they add a luilre without 
folidity, they induce idlenefs to content 
itfelf with the appearances of merit, 
which are eafily aflumed, and to neglcft 
the reality as attainable only by painful 
application. They irtfpire confidence 
without worth tp fupport it; they giyc 
an air of infolent fuperiority which coni- 
monly defeats their own purpofe of plea- 
fing; and however they may caufe ad- 
miration in the diflipated and fuperficial^ 
they are little efteemed by thofc, whofc 
applaufe is valuable. 
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STRICTURES ON MODBRM ETHICS. 

THE neglect of the dallies^ and of 
the ancient moral philofophers^ ii| 
modern education^ tends no lefs to in- 
jure virtue, and every valuable and lovc-^ 
ly difpofition of the hearty than to cor* 
rupt tafte, and degrade dignity. 

It is true indeed, the prefent times 
compared with the ancient, are pro* 
perly the old age of the world. And if 
we reafon from analogy, we muft con- 
clude, that they furpafs in knowledge 
the ages which have preceded. Ac- 
cordingly we fuid in all thofe things, a 
Ikill in which necelTarily depends ' on 
long experience and ext^nfive obferva<^ 
tion, the moderns poflefs an indiiputable 
fuperiority. In ufeful fcience, and true 
philofophy, the ancients fall fQ fbor(^ 
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as not to bear the comparifon. Ariftotlc 
and Pliny committed their dreams to 
writing, inftead of an authentic natural 
hiftory, and a rational fyftem of phyfics. 
No one can juftlyqueftion their ingenuity, 
but .they wanted proper matter for its 
exertion. They were contented with re- 
ports, not only concerning fubjedls which 
they had no opportunity of examining, 
but concerning thofe which fell under 
their notice. They induced general re- 
marks from too fmall a number of 
particulars. . Pliny feems to have written 
a phyfical romance, with an intention to 
entertain, rather than difcover and com- 
municate feverc truths. The more mar- 
vellous his reprcfentation, the better it 
anfwered his purpofe, and it was not ve- 
ry likely to be ftri<!Uy canvafTed in an age 
when the true fpirit of philofophical in- 
quiry was unknown. Ptolemy's fyftem 
was fanciful and abfurd. Euclid was indeed 
truly great, and to his inventions the ' 
moderns are chiefly indebted for their im- 
provements. But in his ewn time they 
icem to have termineted in ipeculatioru 

Of 
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Of. Archimedes, prodigies are related. 
His mode of difcovering the alloy of 
gold is an ufeful invention, but docs 
not exceed, in point of ingenuity, many 
devices of the modern mechanic. The 
account of his burning a diftant fleet by 
mirrors is not generally believed; and if 
it is true, a modern Frenchman is faid to 
have difcovered how it was efFefted, which 
required a fagacity little inferior to that 
of the original inventor. The ancients 
had not thofe inftruments of fcience, the 
air-pump, the telefcope, and^the micro- 
fcope. And among their principal ob- 
ftructions, is to be numbered, the want 
of a conviction of the futility of hypo- 
thefis, unfupported by experiment. While 
the fancy was allowed to amufe itfelf in 
framing fyftems of its own, reafon would 
not fubmit to the painful talk of clofe 
examination. The fincereft admirer of 
the ancients will therefore, without re- 
luftance, give up their pretenfion5 to 
fcientific excellence ; and though he will 
recommend the ftudy of Pliny as a clalfib 
who writes agreeably^ yet will he advife 

the 
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votary of fcicncc to fubftitutc, in the 
place of him and of all the ancient na* 
turalifts, the works of Boyle, of Newton, 
of Buffbn, and of the numerous writers 
in the Philofophical Tranfaftions, 

But for their defefts in natural, they 
fully compenfate by their excellence in 
moral, philofophy. Mechanical inftru- 
ments were not wanted to make obfer- 
vations on human nature. Natural fa- 
gacity, improved by generous education, 
and exercifed in a civilized community, 
was enable4 to make juft conclufions 
concerning the powers, the paflions, the 
duties, the vices of man as an individual, 
and as connefted with others in domef- 
tic, focial, and civil relations. The 
knowledge of nature and her operations, 
compared with the knowledge of our- 
felves and of our duty, is of fmall con- 
fequence. Senfible of this at a very 
early period, Socrates checked the flight 
pf philofophy foaring to the airy regions 
of fpeculative phyfics, and taught her W 
walk ^xnong the haynts of men* 

The 
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The fages who iflued from his fcbool, 
are the Newtons of ethical fcience. If 
antiquity cannot produce a rival to this 
great modern, neither can later times 
exhibit moral writers equal to Plato^ 
Xenophon, and Cicero, in the juftnels of 
their fentiments and the beauty of their 
expreffion. All of them have this dif- 
tinftion to feparate them from the in- 
ventors of modern fyftems, that they 
viewed humanity in its true and honor- 
able light, and urged mankind to 
aim at perfcftion, by encouraging re- 
prefentations of the extent of their pow- 
ers and the dignity of their nature. 

It is juftly remarked, that our Englifli 
divines are the bell moralifts which the 
world ever produced. But this is eafily 
accounted for. They eftabliftied their 
precepts on the firm bafis of revealed 
religion, and not on the fandy foun- 
dation of human fyftems. But the mis- 
fortune is, that they are little attended 
to by thofe who ftand moft in need of 
reformation. The libertine, the man 
of the worlds the polite modern philofo- 

pher. 
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pher, has been taught to alTociate the idel 
of dulnefs to a iermon, and would fear 
the imputation of prejudice, if he were 
to profefs a belief of received religions, 
and confonn his ad:ions to their pre-^ 
cepts. His creed is formed from the 
opinions of Voltaire, RouiSeau, Helve- 
tius, Hume, and many others who have 
of late perverted tafte, genius, and Icar* 
ning, to the purpofes of fupporting liber- 
tinifmin morals and opinions. 

It is hot likely that he who is taught 
to look upon himfelf only as an animal, 
furniihed indeed with a fuperior degree 
of fagacity, but like his fellow-brutes 
doomed to perifh for ever at death, 
fi^ould poflefs that elevation of fentiment 
which h neceffary to conftitute the great 
mah in the private as well as the public 
fcenes of life* His principles neceffarily 
lead him to affimilate with thofe animals 
among whom he is ambitious of being 
numbered. The enjoyments of fenfe 
will be, in his idea, the chief good$ 
and that fevere virtue which can alone 
render him ferviceable to the great com- 
munity 
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munlrjr of mankind^ of diftinguifli him 
honorably in the fuciety of which he is 
a member, he will efteem the charac* 
teriftic of vifionary cnthufiafts, who 
know not the nature of man and the 
end of his exiftence. 

To hare that reverence for one's felf> 
which arifes from a juft fenfe of the fupe- 
rior nature and endowments of a human 
creature, Was a precept of the earlieft 
philofophers*, and was thought to be the 
beft fecurity for a virtuous and generous 
conduft* It is not pride ^ for pride con- 
fifts in arrogating merits to which it 
hias no claim s but it is an adequate idea 
of our own dignity in the fcale of being, 
and a refolution to fupport it. But how 
ihould he think or aft like the Lord of 
the Creation, who is tatight by the infi- 
Auations of modern philofophers, that 
man is to be clafled in the fame fpecies 
with the ape^ the monkey, and the orang 
outang f 

Among the ptoQigtLtt, indeed, and the 
tmiiiilitidedi we fee humanity fadly 

* Uanw h fUKAiffT* a/^x^uQ ^otur^H P Y T h • 
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degenerated.. Attentive only to the foH- 
citations of the fenles, and obedient to 
every pafilon, the vulgar, both of the 
higher and the lower ranks, lead a life 
truly and merely animal* If, however^ 
it be wifdom to live according to nature, 
and the newly divulged opinion, that man 
is no more by nature, than a fagacious 
brute, be true, thtn are the bafeft and 
moft worthlefs of mankind the patterns 
of imitation, and the only philofophcrs* 
Education, on thefe principles, is no 
longer neceffary* The paffions are com^ 
petent guides, and the more violent they 
are, the mor« unambiguous their direc- 
tions* Let our fchools be (hut up, for 
why (hould we be at the pains to ftudy, 
while true wifdom and virtue ard to be 
learned at an eafy rate, of o>ur brother 
beafts in the liable and the dog-kennel ? 

It has been the aim of Poets, Legi- 
flators. Sages, and Reformers, to advance 
human nature from its primeval rudenefs, 
to ill the perfeftion of which it is capable 
in a itate of civilization « Men in gene- 
ral have willingly followed their diAates, 

and 
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and have found progreffive happineis ill 
progrcflivc improvement* It was re- 
served for the prefent age of paradoZi 
to reconcile the idea of advancement 
t^ith retrograde motion^ of improving 
human life, by reftoring habits, princi- 
ples, and weakneifes, long exploded and 
overcome. It is well known, thatieveral 
celebrated writers have inferred the ab- 
furdity of many, not only innocent, but 
laudable and beneficial notions and prac* 
tices, from their being unknown, or dif- 
ferent from thofe eftablifhed in favagc 
nations. In order to imbibe ideas of de« 
cency and moral fitnefs, they have ob- 
liquely referred us to the groves of Ota-^ 
heite. That Aich writers fhould have 
appeared, is wonderful ; but it is flill more 
fo, that they have found numerous readers 
and admirers. And it is a ftriking event 
In the hiftory of mankind, that aftef 
the efforts of feveral thoufand years itt 
promoting civilization, many were found 
defirous of returning to the wretched 
practices of favage life. 

D But 
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But eVen he who is taught to revere; 
the wifdom of the naked Indian, and to 
dielpife the improvemeits of his owa 
times and nation, is more likely to think 
and adt with dignity,, than the nnan who 
believes himfelf a machirte. Such aa 
one, to be 'confiftent,, mull renounce the 
idea of the foul's fupremaey over the 
anions of tlie body, and miift refign 
himfelf to the impulfe of that blood,, of 
Which alone he believes himfelf to con- 
fift. As ah engine he will yield to every 
motion without refiftance >, for the per* 
feftion of the machine depends on iti 
moving with the leaft poffible fridlion op 
impediment. The miftake of him who* 
looks on himfelf in this light, is equally 
abfurd with that of the hypochondriac 
vifionary, who,, in the temporary madnfefi 
of his reverie,: imagines himfelf a goofe 
or an addled egg. 

The fubtile dilputatious ftyie and 
manner in which the modern philofophcr 
Vents his fceptical ideas, though it may 
give his difciplcs a turn for metaphyfics-, 
and teach them to involve a difpute in 

perplexity. 
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ptrpknAty^ has very tittle tendency te 
Hnprove the ^heart ^ to give a deamcfs '^t 
c^-Hfception, or td teadh a frank and manly 
ceadtwft. 

Ahtfurd «nA ^fnicious as are moft of 
^fe ^inions^ advanced and maintained 
by modern philofophy 5 yet an elegance 
•f *fty4e> a vivacity cf expreffion, a fin- 
guiarity of fentiment, have had charmi 
^tffiicient to wfeommend it to many whofe 
badnefe of heart is only equalled by 
<he weaknefs 'df their underftandings J 
weaknefe, I 'fxy^ 'for curniing h not 
wifdom. Many of the great, the 
degenferate dcfcendants of a debatich- 
cd nobJHty, whofe little tninds have 
Mceived the .'fmall degree of improve- 
ment of which they were capable, from 
a French matter ; 'are the profeflcd dif- 
eiples of Voltaire : and the offenfive 
fWarfns of -paltry pretenders to wit and 
genius, who ground their pretenfions on 
bittfphcming their God and calumniating 
theirneighbour; and who prove the de- 
pravity of human nature by their own 
bafeiiefs, are the admirers of Hume and 

D 2 Boling« 
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Bolingbroke. This corruption has al«* 
ready fpread far and wide^ diflblving the 
bands of fociety^ and diffuling perionai 
mifery. Whenever it fhall become gc- 
neral> there is no doubt but that the 
osrer-ruling Providence which left not one 
fione upon another in Babylon> ihaU 
fweep away the nation in which it prevails, 
with the befom of deftruftion. 

It is with a pleafure equal to that of 
turning froni a putrifying carcafe, to 
behold the living body in a fbtte of youth 
and beauty^ that I leave the poor inven- 
tions of the vain fceptic^ and the gloomy 
metaphyiician^ to recoiled the fiames 
and opinions of Socrates, Plato, Xeno-* 
phon^ and Cicero. From thefe I learn, 
that I have a foul within me, that fliall 
furvive its periftiable habitation. Thefe 
inform me, that human nature approaches 
to the divine J that virtue will make me 
happy in myfelf, and recommend me to 
the favour of that Being, who conftahtly 
fupcrintends the world he firft created. 

The philofophy of the moderns excludes 

religion. Infidelity is its balls* But can 

2 there 
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there be a truly great man without re- 
ligion? There may be a cunnings a 
^iWff an audacious man; but diere can-* 
liot be a great man without religion. 
"Korwill he become a good fenator> agood 
judge^ a good commander^ or fill the 
lower departments of civil and focial 
life with integrity and honour^ who dif- 
regards an oath» and from principle feeks 
oiily felf*intereil and private gratifica* 
tion. 

The man of the world, it is true, wiU 
often diicharge the duties of his ftation 
with regular propriety. A regard for 
tame, a defire to enlarge and to preferve 
tbiinefkions, will keep him within the 
bounds of apparent reditude. But, 

' Vhere deviation can be concealed, vrherc 
compliance with temptation is compati- 
ble with fafety, what fhall reftrain him i 

' Nothing in the moral fyftem of a modern 
unbeliever. 
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CK WE RETIREMENT OF A COUNTRY 

TOWN. 
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RotAsfe rui'0|xfisu^ ibfeftCem riftk«s urbttm 



SIR, 
]^Y father had a lucrative place uatthe 
Cuftoms i but as his family was large, 
Kc was unabloto leave us fortunes, and con- 
tented hirofelf with.plficing us infuch fitu- 
ation^ in the world, as would give us an 
opportunity pf acquiring a decent provi- 
fion, if w^ Ihould not be wanting to our- 
felves. ' It was n^y lot, after having re- 
ceived a tinfture of claffical education, 
to be apprenticed to a genteel bufinefs at 
the weft end of the town. A§ fooa as I 
was out of my time, I fet up for myfelf ; 
and though I cannot boaft that I was ever 
in a very great way, yet, by attention 
and frugality, I had accumulated, at the 

: age 
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4age of forty, a fum fufficient to enable 
me to live in a comfortable manner, 
without the anxiety and confinement of 
trade. " A handfome legacy from a rela- 
tion of my wife, at once determined me, 
in my long qieditated intention, to fell 
off at prime coft, and retire. 

I had always entertained a great idea 
of the happinefs of living in the country. 
It was, indeed, natural in one who had 
lived near forty years in a dufly ware- 
houfe, amidfl: the dirt, fmoke, and noife 
of the Strand .; and who had feldom made 
^n cxcurfion beyond the cake-houfe at 
^oxton, or the bowling-green at Hack- 
ney. 

One morning, while I was revolving 
in my mind the idea of retirement, 1 
happened to caft my eye on an advertife- 
ment in the news-paper, in which a houfe, 
garden, and grounds, in a market town, 
about five and thirty miles from London, 
were announced to be let at fifty pounds 
9, ye^r. This appeared tp me too advan- 
tageous a bargain to be neglefted ; for, 
you mpft kopVj I gave a hundred a year 

D 4 for 
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{<x ^igp^f^hoffriht are^ of wjiich was no 
mc^^^n three yard$ bf four ^ ^nd here 
were twenty acres of land, and a manfion 
th.^^^ would Qontaip my boufe ten ticneis 
ov«^^to be 1« for half the money, 
TkfSt was np tiipe to be loll : I {hut up 
fliopy^ took my wife and family down^ 
and fettled immediately. 

As I did not go into the country on an 
Ctconomical plan, I was refolved to launch 
out a little^ and live, as I could very well 
afibrd it, in a moderately genteel ftyle, 
I fet up a poft-rchaife, kept feveral horfes, 
and two Uvery^fervants. This appear^ 
ance put me on a level with the beft fa-^ 
mili^s in the neighbourhood, and accor-^ 
dingly I was vifited by all who claimed 
the rank of gentlefolks. 

But, alas ! I did not find in this place 
that happinefs which I expefted. I have 
been convinced by experiences that a mar- 
ket town is not a proper Qtuation for thofe 
fo retire to, who wifh to tafte the plea-* 
fures of rural life, and to pafs the even-*< 
Ing of their days in a ftate of tranquilli-* 
tjr* That yoy qiayjydge of the impro- 
priety 
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priety of fiich a rftiifeit, I fliaH^^eyoii 
an account of my'rcception in it, ^mJ of • 
fcvcral circumftances/ which render it ' 
lefs fit for the enjoyments of thofc peace- ^ 
ful and domeftic pleafurts, which crerjr 
one that retires from buGnefs ti^ptSts^ \ 
than the noifieft ftreet in the metropcflb 
of the Britith empire. 

The firft vifits were paid us from mo- 
tives of curiofity, under the pretence oT^" 
politcnefs. Our perfons, our addrels, 
our charafters, were examined with all 
the feverity of criticifm, but without the 
candour of benevolence. The various 
remarks that were made, furniflied an in- 
exhauftible fund of converfation for the 
next three months j and I have had an 
opportunity of procuring the literal re- 
portsi bf one or two of our examiners^ 
which, as they haVd entertained me, I 
ihall communicate for your amufement. 

In the morning, after her firft vifit, 
the '/quire's wife fet out to eafe her mind 
of the burden of intelligence under 
which it laboured! which (he did, in 

every 
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every houfe flic catered, in nearly the fol- 
lowing words : 

Well, have you fecq the new-com- 
ers ? Pray how do you like Mrs. 
*^ Townfend ? Oh ! I have a charming 
little anecdote concerning her* Tou 
** muft know, I have learnt who (be W4S 
*^ before flie was married. I thought as 
much — do you know her father was a 
checfemooger in Thames-ftreet — but 
*' he broke, you muft know, and fo 
•^* Mifs was taken from boarding-fchool, 
and in procefs of time arrived at the 
high dignity of upper-maid to alder- 
*^ man Portfoken's lady. But, being 
*^ vaft pretty, you muft know, and hav- 
^^ ing had a prodigious fine education, 
♦^ Mr. Townfend the common-council- 
** man fell in love with her, and married 
her. This is all faft, you may depend 
upon it; for our Sally heard it this 
very morning at the fliop. — Can't 
ftay ; but thought I would call and let 
you know. You fee how high fonjc • 
people hold up their heads, but youll 
** underftand how to look upon 'em now. 

" —I 
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^< T-I ha^vf a Uttle hundred pl£|C€& to call 
*^ at i-^fo goo,d oijorning." 

Miis. Pruc, a maicjei;! lady of irr^* 
fVWLch^hh chara^er^ fet off on the fame 
expedition, as fooB as ihe had put on 
her morning-cap. Brimful of news, 
Sbc cgsuHai hardly contain hcrftlf till fbc 
got tQ the lawyer*s brafs knocker and 
iBs^iogany coloured door. No fooner 
VFas ihe ieated, than out it flew. 

<* Well, Mrs. Leafum, we were at 
«^ the new-comera' laft night ; and fucii 
** a night ! Why they kqow no more of 
^^ c^rds, than if they had not been ufed 
^^ to play above five or fix times a week 
*^ iQ their lives. As to the father and 
^< mother, one fiiould not expeft , much 
f ^ from perfons, who, I fuppofe, got all 
f' their nwney in Houndfditch; but really 
^^ I pity the poor girls. They fat munoi 
^^ half an hour ; and then aiked me, Ijord 
^^ help 'em 1 if I had read the laft mw 
^^ thing that came out. Pray what do you 
*< think ?Tr-Some people fay the younger 
5^ 16 handfpme; and indeed flie does 
^^ ificm very good-natured. But as to 

*^ beauty I 
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*< beauty ! — all I fliall fay is— (he does not 
«* pleafc me. To be fiirc, they are both 
«* fair enough too— their features pretty 
" regular, and fome think their eyes very 
*' fine — but. Lord ! fo auk ward, fo mo* 
^' deft, and yet, at the fame time, fa 
^* much of the city air about them, that 
** they are abfolutely intolerable. — In 
•' ihort, I don't chufe to fpeak out-— I 
*' am always tender on the fabjeft of 
*^ eharafters— but I have heard fbme* 
^^ thing — " Here fhc concluded with a 
whifper, and in a great hurry withdrew. 

The next houie fhe called in at, was 
the apothecary's. The apothecary ^s 
gUd^of a mouthful of news for his pa^ 
tients. His patients fwallowed it e^er<» 
ly, and foon afteirwards evacuated them- 
fclves on all their vifitors, who went 
hiMie, in great fpirits, to tell their fami- 
lies i and thus, in the fpace of tweniqr^ 
four hours, it was Q>read Over the whdle : 
j^arifh. ^ . 

With rcfpeft to myfelf, at ite fikft 
weekly club after our arrival, the Iqoirrt 
the attorney, the apothecary^ the niait- 

fter^ 
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fter> and two or three gentlemen Ibts, 
who lived upon their means^ as it is call* 
edj fat in judgment upon my charader. 
After much debate, in which an equal 
portion of candour and difcernment was 
difplayed> I was found guilty of being 
a cockney, of never having hunted, of 
never having (hot a partridge, of keep*- 
ing a poor table, and yet, at the fame 
time, living above my fortune; and 
laftly, of having a great deal of pride 
that little became me. The refult w^^ 
that though they (bould . condefcend to 
call upon me, as long as my excellent 
pipe of Port lafted, yet I was not to 
be admitted, a member of their jolly fo« 
ciety. 

It is true, I vifitj and am vifited ; but 
as I really do not take much pleafiire 10 
z drunken bout ; as I am not very wett 
flailed in farming or fox-hunting; and^ 
from a tendemefs of conflitution, am 
obliged to be abftemious in the articles of 
earing and drinking, we commonly htVe 
more fmtn in our meetings than cordiar 
lity. To aifemble together for the iakc 

of 
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of liberal and marvly convcft*fation is hdd 
ittfipid. My fons are 'never at hoaie^ 
and my daughters, N/Ao have beieft ^uiuglht 
toiet a high value on menftal isicoomplifr^- 
ftiehts, neither grve nor reeeh^e (incich 
fatisfadfeion in the company of thofe, who 
think it the very fummit of edacatiDn^ 
to have learned 'to dance, and play a 
mfiifiet at a boaFding-fchooL 

The envy, the jealoufy, and the inncper* 
tinence of the lower fort of people, .is not 
lefs Gonfpicuous and troublefome, than 
Ithat of their fuperiors. If we fend to 
buy any thing. We are forcedto payfome- 
thing 'more than any body elfe, becauib 
Vf€ arc the rich new-comers. If m.y cow 
happens to break into neighbour Hodgc'-s 
fitld, (he is pounded without notice, be- 
icaufe forfooth (he is the Londoner's' cow. 
If we walk down the town, all the doom 
ilind' windows are flung open, and crowded 
Wth fpeftators, juft as if my Loixi 
^Mayor's Ihow was pafling by. ^My vpoor 
IKrife and daughter's filks and fatdos 
ate critici2cd with unrelenting feverity. 
•«* It is my opinion, John," cries one, 
' ' ' " that 

4 
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'* that my beft Sunday cotton that I had 
*' on, when I was married to thee, coft 
^' more money than yonder fine filk that 
«' Mifs flaunts it in/* *• Aye/', fubjoins 
another, ** fine feathers make fine birds 
*^ — but I wilh fomebody is not crook- 
«c ed-^I can perceive it for all her 
" p^ds*' — and trtrly becaufe I don't 
ehufe to wear lfeat!her breeches and a lit-* 
tie round hat, every hoftler at the inn 
gates ilands finiling with his arms fold- 
ed, and tips his comrade the wink^ 
to fmake the cockney. 

Whenever my fervants go to any fhop> 
a fet of goflips make a point of meeting 
them, inorder to afk what I had for din<- 
aer, how much fmall beer is confumeA 
by us in a week, and a thoufand fimilar 
queftions. No little art is made ufe cf 
to perfuade them that I am ftingy, and 
that vtiyph'ct is the worft in the towni 
though to my certain knowledge I am 
fo far impofed upon, being a ftranger,^ 
as that I am forced to pay a third more 
wages than any body elfe in tTie neigh*- 
bourhood. 

-Nothing. 
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Nothing paflcs in my houfe but it * 
becomes matter of general converfation* 
If a coulin or an old acquaintance comes 
fit>m London to fpend a few days with 
me^ no pains are fpared to learn of the 
iervants who and what he is; and if my 
iervants know nothing about him^ Mi& 
Prue takes care to fuggeft^ that he is in 
ibme low trade, a mere mechanic in his 
beft fuit of deaths. If he fliould take 
an evening walk with my daughters, un* 
•arompanicd with me or my wife. He 
is going to be married to one of them 
diredly. His name^ his age, his origin, 
are immediately divulged; the fortune 
on both fides afcertained, andfthet4A]i 
^ed. .. .fr^ 

If my wife and I happen to fpar a U(r 
tie, as is ufual, among thofe who low 
one another with the fincereft afiedtion^ 
a report is immediately circulated that X 
ufe my wife ill, or that fhe ufes me ill,, 
and that, notwithftanding appearances to 
the contrary, we do not live happily to- 
gether. I can never buy nor fell a horfc,, 
a cow, or a pig, nor change a fervant, 

but 
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btit I am called behind my back a fool 
for my pains^ and it is hinted that I do 
not know what I am about ; and indeed 
how ihould I9 fince I am a cit. If I 
make an alteration in my garden^ dig a 
ditchj mend a pigftye^ or thatch a hovels 
my taftcj my judgment^ my prudence^ 
are called in queftion, and it i$ charitably 
vifhed that I do not bring my noble to 
ninepence^ and my ninepence to no« 
thing. If, by the careleflhefs of mf 
cook-maids a joint of meat Ihould happen 
to be a litde tainted in the dog-days> ic 
get$ windj and it is immediately faid that 
I ieed my family on (linking meat fbf 
cheapnefs« If a loaf ihould be a little 
mouldy in damp weather^ I am railed tit 
for keeping my bread till it is Ipoiled^ 
leather than give it a poor creature who' 
is periihing with hunger. In fhoit; 
^dly a moufe can iiir in any part of 
the houfe from the parlour to the fcul- 
lery^ but the chandlerfhop-keeper, the 
landlady at the alehoufe, aiid the mantua* 
maker, find means to get a knowledge 

E of 
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of it for the entertaitiment of their 

Till I lived in thii pkcei I never 
thought n^yfelf of foGh^roftfequence, as 
«o nn^rit general atfentioiir In London,; 
my next do<H neighbour neither knew 
nor cared, what paffed io my parlour 
aod kitchen. I can however eafily ac- 
count for this difFerence. In a naarket 
town of no great opulence or extent, 
there are not objects enough to divert 
the idle. No plays, no audions, no fine 
Ihops, no fhew-glaffcs. Scarcely any 
amufement for fots, goffips, and old 
maids, but thinking and talking on the 
affairs and farnilies of other people. The 
fettlcment of a ftranger in their town is 
fbod to them for years. They have been 
too long ufed to the natives to find any^ 
novelty in their concerns, and perhaps 
have been induced to regard them with 
that partiality of long acquaintance or 
of relationfliip, which precludes male- 
volence. But ftrangers are lawful game; 
and the cruelty of littlp minds is found 
to take a pleafure in detra£Ung froo^ 

their 
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their charafters^ and defeating, by falft 
and malignant reprefentations, thofe 
fchennes of happinefs with which they 
flattered thennfelves in retirement. 

Sick of fuch impertinence, and dif- 
gufted with the ill-nature of all around 
me, I have refolved to quit the market 
town, and have juft hired a houfe de- 
lightfully fit\iated in a diftant village. 
It is the paternal habitation of a man^ 
who, having hopes of rifing at court, 
chufes to leave this charming retreat^ 
for a fmall dark houfe in one of tha 
difoml lanes that lead into the Strand. 
I fhall have no near neighbours but the 
vicar, who is not only a learned, virtuous, 
religious, and benevolent, but alfo an 
agreeable man. His family, all of whom 
have that elegance of mind which refulti 
from a tafte for letters, will be much 
with mine. They have already formed 
a reciprocal attachment. And I hope 
to have found at laft in this place, that 
happinefs^ which I vainly fought in a 
more frequented fituation. Of this I 
am confident, that the honell fimplicity 

£ 2 of 
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of the ruftics^ if it is not agreeable^ 
is far Icfs difgufting than the pert^ af- 
fedted^ ill-natured airs and manners of 
the Ktde half bred gentry in many 
country towns. 

The beauties of nature untouched by 
art, an air fweet as it blows over the 
bloflbmed vale, peaceful hours, focial 
cheerfulnefs, domeftic joys, rural digni- 
ty — thefe are mine in my village retreat. 
Nor do I regret the lofs of formal vifits, 
and that wretched intercourfe with little 
minds, which, while it wore away life in 
infipidity, expofed me to the envenomed 
(hafts of unmerited detradion. 
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ESSAY 



OK EPISTOLARY WRITERS. 

« 

WHEN a writer has diftinguilhcd 
himfelf in his ftudied perform- 
ances, and pleafcd us in thofe works, 
which he intended for our perufal, wc 
become interefted in all that concerns 
him, and wifh to be acquainted with ' 
his ideas, as they flowed, withoiit any 
view to their publication, in the open 
communications of a private and friend- 
ly correfpondence. Beautiful minds, like 
beautiful bodies, appear graceful in an 
undrefs. The awe which they infpire, 
when furrounded with all their dignity, 
is fometimes more ftriking than pleaflng; 
but we feel ourfelves relieved when ad- 
mitted to their familiarity. We love to 
retire behind the fcenes, and to obfervc 
the undifguifed appearance of thole, who 

E 3 pleafe 
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pleafe us, when induftrioufly decorated 
for public exhibition. Hence the pri- 
vate letters of great men have been al- 
ways read with avidity. 

The Greeks have not left many models 
in the epiftolary ftyle. There is no doubt 
but Xenophon excelled in it, though moft 
of the letters which he wrote, have either 
not been coIle6ted or not prcferved. 
Thofe of Socrates, Antifthenes, Ari- 
ftippus, Xenophon, JEfchints, and 
thilo, have never been popular. Thofe 
which pafs under the name of Ariftsene- 
tus, are of a tafte lefs refembling the at- 
tic, than the oriental. The defcriptions 
are poetically luxuriant, but the language 
is not pure, nor the flyle fimple. 

The epiftles of Phalaris have been 
much read by the learned, but though 
they are curious monuments of the ge- 
nius of the tyrant, they are not admira- 
ble fpecimens of epiftolary compofition. 
They are more known from the violent 
difpute they occafioned between Bentley 
and Boyle, than from their intrinfic me- 
rit. In fome part of that famous contro- 

verfy. 
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werfy, Bentley. fey^ with hh, ufual |.crit% 
mony, that JBoyic had ma4e ^ bad bQokl 
wprfeby a bad. edition of it.. . 
. Cicero, the world's grqat.m9del in the. 
oraiforical and. the philoTaphica), is not 
Irfs eminent in the epiftolary Jftyie. He 
rivalled hi^ great patterns^, the Greeksj^ 
in eloquence and philofophy; he excelled 
them in his letters. His letters, indeed^ 
were the genuine produftions of his un- 
afliftcd genius, and have a grace peculiar 
to themfelves. Many of his other works 
are profefledly imitations ^ but conducted 
with that art which charad^rifes genius, 
and appropriates all it handles. His 
letters were not ftudied^ they were the 
cffufions of the moment, they arofe from 
the occafion, and pleafe from their air of 
truth and unafFefted propriety. Whether 
bufinefs, pkafure, politics, philofophy, 
or conjugal and paternal affeftion, are 
their fubjeds, they are equally excellent, 
and equally pleafing. He wrote them 
without the leaft view of their coming to 
the public eye, and tp this circumftance 
they owe a great fhare of their merit, their 

E 4 freedom 
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freedom from affedation. Near a 
thotiftnd of them remain^ and furnifh 
abundance of hiftorical information, at 
the fame time that they exhibit the beft 
modds for this fpecies of writing. They 
are thotight not to appear to the beft ad- 
rantage in the fpecimens which Dr. 
Middleton has inferted in his life of Ci- 
cero. No one was better able to do them 
juftice, than that great biographer; but 
it is faid, he committed the taflc of tranf- 
lation to f bme inferior writer. 

There was an age when the letters of 
Pliny were preferred to thofe of Cicero. 
Th^y have, indeed, th? glitter of an ar- 
tificial polifh, but they want the more 
captivating grace of natural beauty. 
They were ftudicd, and they wear the 
appearance of ftudy. He who delights 
in elaborate and highly finifhed compo- 
fition, will be gratified in the perufal of 
Pliny, but he will at the fame time re- 
gret, if he has a tafte for propriety^ that 
t:his labour was not beftowed where it 
would have been better placed. In a 
philbfophical difcpurfe^ or ^ formal ha- 
rangue, 
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rangue^ wc cxpcft the interpofition of 
^rt; but in an q>iftle, we look for the 
cffufions of nature^ rather than the efforts 
of ingenuity. 

Seneca's Moral EiTays have little right 
to the nanne of Epiftles^ with which he 
diftinguiihed them* They are little more 
than a coUe&ion of common-place obier-^ 
vations, abounding in wit and ingenious 
turns^ but wholly deftitute of elegance 
and grace. His faults, indeed, are fweet, 
as Quintilian faids but it is a fweetnefs 
which cloys, and can fcarcely pleafe any 
but a vitiated appetite. 

After the Latin had ceafed to be 
a Jiving language, many excellent 
books of letters were written in it. It 
was the univerfal language of learning. 
The literati of different nations, the rude 
languages of which would not repay 
the lMx>ur of cultivation, wifely chofe to 
communicate their thoughts in the pure 
diale£t of the court of Auguftus. Some 
of the earlieft of thefe are difgraced by 
the barbarifm of the times. But Pe* 
trarch ihines amidft the furrounding ob- 
3 fcuritj. 
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(curity. True genius, likchis^ wasfurc- 
to display its luftre, though itlabowed ua*- 
der the difad vantage of a prevailing cor- 
ruption of tafte. 

Politian had juft prctenfions to true 
genius. There is a warmth and vigour 
in his poetry, which fully proves him to 
have been capable of attaining to a much, 
higher degree of excellence, 'than his 
premature death allowed. His epiftles 
are elegant, but like thofe of Pliny, 
-whom he imitated, they are ifbrmal and 
affedled. They are however pleafing to 
the reader, and abound with beautiful 
language. 

Erafmus, a name that ftiincs forth with 
peculiar glory in the annals of literature, 
juftly poffeflcs the firft rank among the 
modern epiftolary writers. His flylc is 
not purely Ciceronian, though it difplays 
many of its graces. It is entirely his 
own, though it often rifes to a level with 
claffical excellence. He was not fb 
fcrupuloudy exad in his taite, as to re«^ 
jeft a barbarous and Gothic expreflion^ 
if it conveyed his ideas precifely. But 

he 
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he had the (kill to ufe it with iuch pro- 
priety, that it acquired, in his writings, 
a grace and dignity. No man was bet- 
ter acquainted with the works of Cicero; 
no man, after a few prejudices, formed 
in his youth, were removed, entertained 
a higher opinion of his beauties, or knew 
better how to imitate them. But he 
defpifed the fedt of Ciceronians, who 
would fcarcely admit a particle that was 
not to be found in their favourite author. 
He ridiculed them with admirable wit 
and doquence, in his dialogue Ciceroni- 
anus ; nor would he give countenance to 
fo ridiculous an afFedtation, by any part 
of his writings. More ftudious of co- 
pioufnefs and variety of matter, than of a 
fcrupulous imitation of any model, he fe- 
lefts the moft expreflive word he can find 
in the language, and, by a judicious 
compofition, renders it agreeable and 
proper. With all their defefts in point 
of purity of language, his letters are un- 
commonly entertaining; and have that 
fpirit, which genius always can exhibit, 
but which laborious dulnefs vainly imii* 

tates. 
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fates. There is a fund of Lucianic hu* 
mour in all his more familiar writings ^ 
in his colloquies it is mod confpicuous ; 
but it is alfo very remarkable in many of 
Jiis epiftles. Had he lived in an age 
when polite learning was more generally 
eni^ouraged and cultivated^ his produc- 
tions would have been models of ele- 
gance, not inferior to the boafted reliques 
of antiquity. But^ unfortunately^ he 
^was engaged in the unplcafing difputes 
of pedantic theologifts; and, inftead of 
treading the flowery paths of Greek and 
Roman literature, for which he was 
adapted by nature, was obliged to toil 
through the thorny mazes of a barbarous> 
perplexed, and irrational fyilem of divi- 
nity. His liberal mind foon perceived, 
and as foon avowed, the abfurdity of the 
deceived modes and opinions; but he 
had too great a veneration for genuine 
€hriftianity> to negle£fc thofe ftudiesj 
which his profeilion, as a chriftian and 
an ecclefiaftic, naturally led him to culn 
tivate. He faw, and in great meafure 
avoided, the inelegancies which abound- 
ed 
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cd in the theological writings of his 
times ; but it was hot eafy always to be 
upon his guard againft them -, and his 
mind retained a tin^ure of them^ as wa- 
ters are polluted with the impurities 
through which they flow. 

I omit a great number of epiftolary 
writers, who had little merit of their 
own, and who derived all their fame from 
a fervile imitation of Cicero. Among 
thefe is Paulus Manutius, who is faid to 
have often fpent a month in writing a 
fingle letter. We fee, indeed, in confe-* 
quence of this fcrupulous attention, an 
elegant and truly Ciceronian phrafeology; 
but we obferve none of the native graces 
of unaffefted compofition. 

Our neighbours, the French, have ar- 
rogated great merit, as epiftolary writers. 
Their genius and their language appear 
to be well adapted to excel in it. But 
fome of their moft celebrated writers have 
renounced the advantages which nature 
gave them, and have fpoiled all the beau- 
ties of fentiment and vivacity, by an 

unfeafonablc 
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unfeafonable profufion of wit. Balzac 
wearies his reader with the conftant recur- 
rence of laboured ingenuity, 

Voiture abounds with beautiful thoughts 
expreflcd with great elegance. The lan- 
guage of compliment difgufts, in other 
writers, by its unmeaning famenefs and 
formality. He has given it the grace of 
delicacy. But even he, though indifpu- 
tably a fine writer, is juftly cenfured by 
Bohours, for what are called falfe 
thoughts. Like many others, he has 
neglefted real beauties for artificial or- 
naments. 

Our own countrymen have honourably 
diftinguilhed themfelves in this, as well 
as in every other kind of elegant compo- 
fition. The ftyle of Swift is thought, by 
many, to excel all others. It has puri- 
ty, eafe, expreffion, and force. Pope's 
Letters are lively and delicate, Shcn- 
ftone's are rtiuch readj but it may be 
doubted whether they have that peculiar 
and ftriking excellence^ which ihouid 

place 
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place them among the claffics of our 
country. 

The late Lord Chefterficld, though 
juftly decried as a moral inftruftor, is 
admired as a writer of peculiar elegance^ 
No man more clofely and fuccefsfuUy 
imitated the French, in every circum- 

ftance. Like them, he writes with pcr- 
ipicuity, , vivacity, and that graceful- 
nefs which is fure to pleafe, and which 
he fo l^renuoufly recommends. He is 
himfelf a proof of the efficacy of grace f 
for, with all his merit, he was certainly 
Superficial, and yet obtained a degree of 
fame, which more Iblid writers have fel- 
dompoffeffed. 

Much has been faid on the epiftolary 
llyle J as if any one ftyle could be appro- 
priated to the great variety of fubjedls 
which are treated of in letters. Eafc, it 
is true, Ihould diftinguilh familiar letters, 
written on the common affairs of life ^ 
bccaufe the mind is ufually at cafe 
-while they are compofed. But, even in 
thefe, there incidentally arifes a topic, 
4 which 
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which requires elevated exprei&on» and 
an inverted conftrudlion. Not to raifc 
the ftyle on thcfe occafions^ is to write 
unnaturally ; for nature teaches us to ex** 
prcfs animated emotions of every kind in 
an animated language. 

The impaffioned lover writes unnatu- 
rally, if he writes with the cafe of Scvigny. 
The dependent writes unnaturally to a fu- 
perior, in the ftyle of familiarity. The 
fuppliant writes unnaturally, if he rqeds 
the figures diftated by diftrefs. Convcr- 
fation admits of every ftyle but the poetic, 
and what are letters but written convcr- 
fation ? The great rule is, to follow na« 
ture, and to avoid an affedted manner. 
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ESSAY vr. 



ON THE HAPPIKBS3 OF DOUISTIC LlF£« 



Qdod petit hie eft 



•Animus fi te non deficit aequusi 



AN a6tive life is expofcd to many evib 
which cannot reach a ftatc of retire- 
ment; butitisfound, by the Uniform expe-» 
rience of mankind^ tobe^ upon the whole^ 
productive of the moll happinefs. All 
men are defirous of avoiding the lift- 
leflhefs of an unemployed condition. 
Without the incentives of ambition^ 
of fatne> of intereft, of emulation^ 
men eagerly rufli upon hazardous and 
painful enterprifes^ There is a quick 
fuccefllon of ideas> a warm flow of {jpi« 
rits^ an animated fenfation^ confequent 
on exertion^ whidh amply compenfatea 
for. the chagrin of difappointment^ and 
the fatigue of uninterrupted attention. 

F One 
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One of the moft ufeful cffefts of ac- 
tion is, that it renders repofe agreeable. 
Perpetual reft is pain of the moft in- 
tolerable kind. But a judicious inter- 
change of reft and motion, of indo- 
lent enjoy rtient and ftrenuous efforts, 
gives a true relifh of lifej which, when 
too tranquil, is infipid, and when too 
much agitated, difguftful. 

This fweet repofe, which is neceflary 
to rcftorc, by relaxing the tone of the 
weary itiind, has been fought for by the 
wifeft and greateft of men at their own 
fire-(ide. Senators and heroes have 
fliut out the acclamations of an applaud- 
ing world, to enjoy the prattling of 
their little ones, and to partake ^e en-* 
dearments of family converfation. They 
knew that even their beft friends, in the 
common intcrcourfe of life, were in Ibmc 
degree aftuated by interefted motives 
in difplaying their affedion i that nniny 
ef their followers applauded them in 
hopes of reward; and that the giddy 
multitude, however zealous, were not 
always judicious in their approbation* 

But 
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But the attentions paid them at their 
fire-(ide^ the fmiles which exhilarated 
their own table, were the genuine re- 
fult of undiffcmbled love. 

The nurfery has often alleviated the 
fatio[ucs of the bar and the fenate houfe. 
Nothing contributes more to raife the 
gently pkafing emotions, than the view 
of infant innocence, enjoying the rap«- 
tures of a game at play. All the fen- 
timents of uncontrolled nature diiplay 
themfelves to the view, and furnifh mat« 
ter for agreeable reflection to the mind 
of the philofophical obferver. To par- 
take with children in their little plea* 
fures, is by no means unmanly. It is 
one of the purefl fources of mirth. It 
has an influence in amending the heart, 
which neceflarily t^es a tinfturc from 
the company that furrounds us« Irino- 
cence as well as guilt is communic|ited 
and increafed by the contagion of ez« 
ample. And the great author of )evan- 
gelical philofophy has taught us to emu-* 
late the fimplicity of the infantine age. 
-He feems indeed himfelf to have been 
■ Fa delighted 
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delighted with their prefence, and found 
in them what he in vain fought among 
.tbofe who judged themfelves their fupc- 
riors, unpolluted purity of heart. 

Among the great variety of pi6tures 
which the vivid imagination of Homer 
has difplayed throughout the Iliads there 
is not one more pleafing than the family- 
piece which reprefents the parting in- 
terview between Heftor and Andro- 
mache. The heart is interefted as well 
as the imagination delighted. The 
hero ceafes to be terriblej that he may 
become amiable. We admire him 
while he ftands completely armed in the 
field of battle, but we love him more 
while he is taking off his helmet^ that 
he may not frighten his little boy with 
its nodding plumes. We are refrefhed 
with the tender fcene of domeftic love, 
while all around breathes rage and dif- 
cord. We are pleafed to fee the arm 
which is ihortly to deal death and de- 
fi:ru6lion among a hod: of foes, employed 
in carefling an infant fon with the em-* 
brace;5 of paternal love. A profeffed 

critic 
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critic would attribute the plcafing effcft 
entirely to contraft, but the heart has 
declared, prcvioufly to the inquiries of 
criticifm, that it is chiefly derived from 
that fatisfadtion which we naturally take 
in beholding great characters engaged 
in tender and amiable employments. 

But after all that is faid of the purity 
and the folidity of domeftic pleafures, 
they unfortunately appear to a great 
part of mankind, infipid, unmanly, and 
capable of fatisfying none but the weak* 
the fpiritlefs, the inexperiencedj and the 
cficminate. The pretenders to wit and 
modern philofophy are often found to 
renounce the received opinions of pru* 
dential condu&s and while they affeA a 
fuperior liberality, tp regujate their lives 
by the moft fclfifh principles^ What- 
ever appears to have little tendency to 
promote perfonal pleafure and advan^ 
tage, they leave to be performed by 
thofe fimple individuals, who are dull 
enough to purfue the journey of life 
by the ftraight road of common fenfe* 
|t is trae, they will allow^ the world 

F 3 muft 
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muft be repleniflied by a perpetual fuc- 
ceffioni and it is no lefs true^ that an 
offspring once introduced into the 
worlds requires all the care of painful 
attention. But let the tafk be referved 
for meaner fpirits. If the paffions can 
be gratified without the painful confe- 
quences^ they eagerly feize the indulgence. 
But the toil of education they leave to 
diofe who are fools enough to take 
a pleafure in it. There will always 
be a fufficient number whoie folly 
will lead then^, for the fake of indul- 
ging their paffions, to engage in a life 
<tf perpetual anxiety. Tlie fool's para* 
dife will never be deferred. 

Prefumptuous as are thefe pretenders 
to a newly invented ff&tm of philpibphy^ 
it is not to be fuppofed they will chink 
themfelvcs fuperior to Cicero. Yet Ci- 
cero^ with all his liberality of mind, fdt 
the tendernefs oi conjugal and paternal 
attachment, and acknowledged that, ac 
one time, he received no fatisfaAion in 
any company but that o( his wife, hia 
little daughter, and^ to ufe his own 

epithet. 
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epithet) his honisd young Cicero*. The 
great Sir Thomas More> whom nobody 
will fufpeft of narrowneis of inind> who 
by a very lingular treatife evinced that he 
was capable of thinking and of chulingfor 
himfelf, has left it on record^ that he devoted 
a great ihare of his time^ from the united 
motives of duty and delight^to the amufo- 
mcnt of his children. 

It will be objected by thofe who pretend 
to have formed their ideas of life from 
jad:ual obfervation» that domeftic hap- 
pinefS) however pleafing in defcription^ 
like many a poetic dream^ is. but an al- 
luring pi£lure^ defigned by a good hearty 
and painted in growing colours by a lively 
fsuicy. The conltant company^ fay they^ 
even of thofe we love^ occafions an infi« 
pidit^. Infipidity grows into difguft. 
Difguft) long continued) (burs the tem- 
per. Peevifhnefs is the natural conic- 
quence. The domeftic circle becomes 
the fcene of difpute. Mutual antipathy 

* Ut tttttam requictl^ habeaai quantam- cum 
uxore ct £liola et uzulito Cicerone confumitur. 

F 4 is 
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it JfigtiMMteiii derilmg mutual torment* 
SuUcn filencc or : malignant remarks fill 
tip every hour, till the arrival of a ftran- 
gevtcaufes a temporary reftraint, and ex- 
cite^ that good humour which ought to 
be idifplayed among thofe whom the 
bonds of afiedion and of blood have al*- 
ready united. 

Experience, indeed, proves that thcfe 
rcmiMrks are fometimes verified. But 
du^t tbere i$ much domeflic mifery, is nt> 
argpument that there is no domeftic hap- 
pinefs« 

Natural ftupidity, natural ill-^temper, 
acquired ill-habitSj want of education* 
illiberal raannersj and a negledfc of the 
common rules of difcretion, will render 
every condition difagreeable. When 
thoie are united by connubial ties, who 
were feparated by natural . and inherent 
divcrfity, no wonder if that degree of 
happinefs which can only refult from a 
proper uqioii 19 unknown* In the forced 
alliance, which the poet of Venufium 
mentions, of the ferpent with the dove, 
ef the tyger with the lamb^ there can be 
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no love. When we expatiate on the hap- 
pinefs of the domeftic groupe, we pre* 
fuppofe that all who compofc it are ori-* 
ginally aflimilated by afFedlion^ and are 
ftill kept in union by difcreet friend(hip« 
Where this is not the cafe, the cenfure 
muil fall on the difcordaqt difpofition of 
the parties, and not on the effential nature 
of domeftic intercourfe. 

To form, under the direftion of pru- 
dence, an early conjugal attachment, is 
one of the beft fecurities of virtue. The 
duties called forth by the relations of 
hulband and father, are of that tender 
kind which infpires goodnefs and huma- 
nity. He who beholds an helpleis in- 
fant looking up to him for fupport, will 
liot ealily be induced to indulge in un- 
becoming extravagance, or devote him- 
felf .to indolence. He who has a rifing 
family to introduce into a vicious world, 
will be cautious of fetting a bad example, 
the contagion of which, when it proceeds 
from parental authority, muft be irre- 
fiiilibly malignant. Thus many who in 
tbeir individual and unconnedted ftate, 

would 
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would probably have fpent a life not only 
ufelefs to others, but profligate and carelefs 
in itfclf,havc become valuable members of 
the community, and have arrived at a de- 
gree of moral improvement to which they 
would not otherwife have attained. 

The contempt in which domeftic plea- 
fures have in modern times been held, 
is a mark of profligacy. It is alfo a 
proof of a prevailing ignorance of real 
enjoyment. It argues a defeft in taftc 
and judgment, as well as in morals. 
For the general voice of the experienced 
has in paft ages declared, that the trueft 
happinefs is to be found at home. 
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ESSAY VIL 



ON THE MERITS OF COWLET AS A 

POET. 



npHE biographers of our EngliQi au- 
thors have fometimes fallen into a 
miftake, which renders the truth of their 
ftory fufpedted. Their accounts are truly 
panegyrics. The hero of their tales, like 
the lover in the romance, is adorned 
with every good quality. Not content 
to relate facts with impartiality, they ex- 
tenuate what is culpable, and exaggerate 
all that can admit of commendation. 
In truth, they who have exhibited the 
lives of our authors, have ufually been 
the editors of their works > and either 
from a real and natural fondnefs for thofe 
thinga oa which they have befiowed care» 

or 
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or from the Icfs laudable motive of pro- 
moting the circulation of a book in 
which they were intcrefted, have ipoken 
too highly even of thofe who merit mo- 
derate applaufc. But it is not wonderful 
if the trader reprefents his own merchan- 
dize as the bed in the market-place. 

It was the lot of Cowley to be handed 
down to pofterity by a writer who was fa- 
mous in his day for eloquence. Dr. Sprat 
probably undertook the office of a biogra- 
pher, with a defign to difplay his talents 
in a fpecies of oratory which the Roman 
rhetoricians called the demonftrative. 
He difcharged it well as an artift, but 
failed as an accurate hiftorian. By pla- 
cing Cowley in the firft rank of poets, he 
has in efFeft degraded him from the fub- 
altern ftation which he had elfe preferved 
unmolefted. Dr. Sprat owed much of his 
own fame to the poet who had compared 
his ftyle to the gende and majeftic cur- 
rent of the Thames i and returned the 
compliment, perhaps from other motives 
than thofe of gratitude; for the higher 
CoirtejLiiras exalted^ the greater honour 

was 
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was refleded on thofe whom he had com-* 
mended. Of this celebrated Bifhop of 
Rochefter, Lx)rd Orrery has faid, few 
men have gained a greater charafter for 
elegance and correftnefsj and few men 
have deferved it lefs. And of the poet 
whom he praifed^ the great Dryden has 
with diiEdence remarked, that fomewhat 
of the purity of Englilh, fomewhat ot 
more equal thoughts, fomewhat of fweet- 
nefs in the numbers, in one word, fome- 
what of a finer turn and more lyrical 
verfe, isyetwanting. 

Whatever are his defefts, no poet has 
been more liberally praifed. Lord Cla- 
rendon has faid, he made a flight above 
all men; Addifon, in his account of the 
Englifti Poets, that he improved upon 
the Theban bard; the Duke of Buck- 
ingham upon his Tombilone^ that he 
was the Engliih Pindar, the Horace^ the 
yirgil, the Delight, the Glory, of his 
Times. And with refpeft to the harflx- 
nefs of his numbers, the eloquent Sprat 
tells us, that if his verfes in fome places 
feem not as foft and flowing as one would 

have 
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hare them, it was his choice, and not 
his fault. 

Such is the applaufe lavifhcd on a 
writer who is now feldom read. That 
he could ever be efteemed as a pindaric 
poet, is a curious literary phsenomenon. 
He totally miftook his own genius, when 
he thought of imitating Pindar. He to- 
tally miftook the genius of Pindar, when 
he thought his own incoherent fen- 
timents and numbers bore the leaft re- 
femblance to the wild, yet regular fub- 
limity of the Theban. He negle£ted 
even thofe forms, the ftrophe, the anti* 
ftrophe, and" the epode, which even 
Imitative dulnefs can copy. Sublime 
imagery, vehement pathos, poetic fire, 
which conftitute the ciTence of the pin* 
daric ode, are incompatible with witty 
conceits, accurate antithefes, and vulgar 
exprcffion. All thefe imply the coolncfs 
ofdeliberate compofition, or the meannefs 
of a little mindi both of them nioft re- 
pugnant to the truly pindaric ode, in 
which all is rapturous and noble. Wit 
of any kind would be improperly dif- 
a played 
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pljtyed in fuch compofition; but to iiw 
creaic the abfurdity^ the wit of Cowley 
is often falle. 

If the end of poetry is to pleafe> har* 
ixiony of verfe is eflential to poetry^ for, 
without it^ poetry cannot pleafe. It is 
not pollible^ that any whofe ear has been 
attuned to the melody of good compo* 
iition^ ihould read a (ingle ode of Cowley 
without being (hocked with difcord^* 
There is often nothing left but the jingle 
at the endj to diftinguifli poems renowned 
for their fublimity^ from the baldeft 
profe. Such poetry may juftly incur the 
ridiculous title of profe run mad. 

Yet is there fomctimes interwoven a 
purple patchy as Horace calls it ; a fine 
exprefnon> a truly poetical thought^ an 
harmonious couplet ; but it occurs not 
often enough to repay the reader for the 
toilfome ta(k of wading through a tedious 
aflemblage of diiproportioned and dtf* 

• Dr. Hurd fays, that Cowley had an car fcr 
harmony, but that he formed himfelf on the model 
of Donne and Jonfon, who afield a rugged and 
uncouth ftyle. 

cordant 
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cordant ftanzas. Of fuch confifl: hii 
Pindarics ; which, though they procured 
liim the grcateft (hare of his reputation^ 
deferved it leaft. Many of his other po- 
ems, if we confider the rude ftate of ver-* 
fification, and the bad tafte of the times> 
have great merit j and had he made Ti- 
buUus his model, inftead of Pindar, his 
claim to the firfl. rank of poets had not 
been called in queftion. The tendernefs 
of love, and the foft language of com* 
plaint, were adapted to his genius. But 
he chofe to tread in the footfteps of Al- 
casus *, as he fays himfclf, who, accord- 
ing to the Halicarnaffian, combined the 
fAsyoiXo^vEg xost 9}^u, or adopted the grand^ 
as well as the fweet. 

That he had a tafte for Latin poetry^ 
and wrote in it with elegance^ the well- 
known Epitaph on himfelf, upon his re« 

* 

* Alcaeus alio fometlmes miflook his genius ; for 
Quintilian fays of Kim, ** In eloquendo brevis et 
** inagnificu6, plarimumque Homero fimilis ; fed 
** in lafiis et amores defcendit, majoribus tamen 
** apiioi." 

tirement. 
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tirerticnt, is a full proof. But, furety, 
bis rhetorical biographer makes ufe o^ 
the figure hyperbole, when he affirms 
that Cowley has excelled the Romans 
themfelves« He was inferior to many a 
writer of lefs fame in the Mufs Angli^ 
canas. But ftill he had great merit s and 
I muft confefs I have read his Latin 
verfes with more pleafurcj than any of his 
Englifh can afford. 

But, after all the honours that have been 
accumulated on his name as a poet, his 
great merit confifted in his profaic com* 
pofition. In this department he is an 
elegant, a pleafing, a judicious writen 
His love of retirdment aAd contempla->> 
tion qualified him for a moralift ; and it 
is much to be lamented, that he did not. 
devote a greater part of his time to a kind 
of writing which appeared natural to him, 
and in which he excelled. The language 
of his heart ihines forth in the little 
he has left us, and we cannot but love 
it. 

Much more of that language would 
have defcendcd to poftenty, if his friends, 

G from 
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from a miftaken opinion of propriety, 
had not fupprcflfcd his private letters. 
Dr. Sprat and Mr. ClifFord were avow- 
edly pofleffed of many ; and the very i^ca- 
fon affigncd by die biographer, for their 
fupprcflion, fhould have operated in their 
publication. The letters that pais be- 
tween partictrlor friends^ iays he, if they 
are written as they ought to be, that is, 
i fuppofe, in an artlefs manner, can 
fcarcely ever be fit to fee the light. 
How great an ii^ury would polite learn- 
ing have fuftained, if the friends of Ci- 
cero had thought like Sprat and Clif- 
ford^ 

They would better have conluked the 
reputation of the poet, had they pro- 
nounced the Pindarics unfit to fee the 
light* Editors, in general^ would a& 
more honourably, in exhibiting only the 
beft of their author's produftions, than in 
praiiing, as well as publifhing, all that 
has fallen from his pen. But^ in truth, 
• to have left out any part of his poems, 
would, in that age,, have been an unpar* 
a donable 
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dOAable omilllon ; for wh,o jQiould dare tq 
QQUtilate a Pindar ? 

Timcj th^ gi*cat ^rl^iter of reputation, 
l^ alre^y begun to &iip the pQet of lxi$ 
borrowed honours. A cfitic, whoTe ge- 
nius and judgment keep pace widi eftcl^ 
other> and who illuminates every fubjeft 
on which he treats, has allotted Cowley 
his juft (pecies of praife, and has given 
the world, in a judicious feledtion of his 
works, all that they pofleiOed of real 
value* 

Of thefe the profe forms a principal 
part. It is written in a ftyle fufficient"- 
ly flowing to prove that Cowley was 
not deftitute of a mufical eari a eircum-*' 
ftance which countenances the opinion 
of thofe who maintain that he affefted a 
rugged ftyle* Was it a compliance with 
the tafte of the age, that induced him to 
afFedt deformity ? Unfortunate compli- 
ance with a deplorable tafte« He, ai 
well as they whom he imitated, Donne 
and Jonfon, were unqueftionably poflelT- 
cd of great learning and ingenuity i but 

G a they 
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they all negleftcd the graces of compo- 
fition, and will, therefore, foon be num- 
bered among thofc once celebrated wri- 
ters, whoie utility now confifts in filling 
a vacant place on the upper flielf of a de- 
ferted library. 
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LETTERS THE SOURCE OF CONSOLATION. 

Sunt lachiy mae rerum . Vi r g • 

Sunt verba et voces qnibns hunc lenire dolorem 
Poffis. HOR. 

THERE is a great part of mankind^ 
whot without the confolations of 
philofophy or religion, and without any 
fuperior ftrength of mind, ftand up againft 
the evils of life with firmnefs, and even 
laugh at thofe who lament them* Mirth 
and jollity are able to diffipate the fenfc 
of thofe evils which really exift; but 
thefe, alas ! prefuppofe health and plenty, 
which never yet fell without viciffitude 
to the lot of any human being. 

Pliny the elder has introduced his 
Natural Hiftory of Man, with a very in- 
genious and pathetic defcription of the 

G 2 peculiar 
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peculiar evils to which he is born, 
** Man, fays he, '* pays dearly, for the 
noble privileges he enjoys. Nature, i 
kind parent to other animals, has treated 
Man with the feverity of a ftep-mothen 
To her other productions (he has given 
the coverings of Ihells, barks, fkihs, hair, 
feathers, fcales, and fleeces. Man (he 
throws naked into the wide world, and 
bitterly bewailing his arrival in it. The 
poor lord of the creation lies bourtd hand 
and foot, and weeps, and fufFers punifli^^ 
ment, which he cannot in his own perfon 
have deferved. Other anirhals difcover, 
by the fuggeftions of ihftinft, their 
diftinguifhing excellence j and know, 
without ihftruftion, how to dilplay it» 
Man can do nothing without being 
taught, and all that Nature has led hinri 
to Ipontaneoufly, is to weep. He alone 
is acquainted with griefj he alone is a 
flave to luxury, to anibition, to avarice, 
to the fear of death, to fuperftition. tie 
alone is folicitous about his burial and 
a future Aate. The life of no animal i$ 
more precariovs, no animal is fubjeft to 

more 
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more difeafes^ in no animal is fear naore 
predominant^ or madnefs more outra- 
geous. In a word, other animals injure 
not their own ipecies; the favage lion 
fpares his fellow, the ferpcnt bites not 
the ferpenti but moft of the evils which 
fall to the lot of Man are derived to 
him from his fellow-creature/' 

Thus Writes Pliny; yet to be called into 
cxiftence, to be furnifhed with fenfes ca- 
pable of pleafure from every objeft that 
furrounds us, to be poffefled of a mind 
that delights in contemplation, is fo glo- 
rious a diftindion, fo exalted a ftate, conj- 
pared with that of the inanimate clod, 
that one would be almoft tempted to think 
the creature who enjoys it, muft fpcnd 
every hour of its duration in joy and gra- 
titude for the benefit. But the facred 
writers, the heathen philofophers, all who 
have either thought or written with fpli- 
dity, have agreed that Man is born to 
trouble, and that few and evil are his days. 
The moral poet Euripides has faid, that, 
Ito be a Man is a fufEcient plea for being 

miferable. 

G 4 Clear 
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Clear as is this truth from the uniform 
rcprefcntations of writers, and from the 
perfonal experience of every individual 
that has made any progrefs in th€ journey 
of life, yet if we take a view of the 
thoughtlefs votaries, of jollity, we fliall 
find every eye fpaHcling with joyj and 
from the carelcfs eafe difplayed in every 
part of their behaviow, (hall almoft be 
tempted to attribute the melancholy de- 
fcription of things, to the miftakes of 
thofc who fee through the deceitful me- 
dium of defpondency. Warm with the 
ebullition of the animal fpirits, and agi- 
tated , by a perpetual round of amufe- 
ments, they arc ftrangers to thofe Qighter 
evils which fo fcnfibly affeft the delicate, 
and they give but a momentary attention 
to real calamity. So pafs a few years of 
pleafing fafcination. It is a kind of omi- 
nous calm, and prefages a tempeft. 
The lofs of youth, of health, of afTo- 
ciates, of fafliion, of influence, converts 
the boon companion, the fafhionabic 
tpaft, the mi^n of wit and humour. 
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to a religious devotee^ or a melancholy 
mifanthrope. 

But^ in truth> the kind hand of Provi* 
dence has fcattered flowers as well as 
thorns in the road of life ; and the great 
fkill i;equired^ is to feleA thofe that 
are perennial^ • thofe that do nq^vbud^ . 
blow^ and wither la a day, from thofe 
that fhine with tranfient luftrcj or conceal ^ 
poifonous qualities under a yivid foliage. 

Among the many arguments for a 
claflical and comprehenfive education^ 
there is not one that ought to have greater 
weight, than that it enables thofe who 
enjoy the benefit of it, to derive thepureft, 
the (fweeteft, the moft elegant, and the 
leaft injurious pleafures from every objeS: 
that furrounds them. The man of taftc 
and learning creates, as it were, a little 
world of his own, in which he exercifes 
his faculties; and he feels his moft ex- 
alted fatisfaftions arifing from things, the 
exiftence of which is unknown to the 
vulgar mind. The Plebeian fends his, 
fon to the grammar- fchoolj but he fcts 
but a fmall value on what he learns there, 

beca^uie 
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becai^e it has little conne(9:ion with the 
arts of gaining or of keeping money i 
and it is true, that he may receive more 
advantage from the inftrudions of the 
writing-mailer and the arithmetician* 
A tafte for elegance without a compe- 
tency is a real misfortune. 

But furely^ the parent in the middle 
ranks of life, who is able to place his 
ion above dependence, contributes more 
to his real happinefs, when he gives him 
a taile for the dailies, and for iludies 
which will exalt his nature; than when, 
by making hun a vender of ribbons, lie 
affords him an opportunity of hereafter 
fliining in the envied, but mean mag- 
niiicence of a lord mayor. To poiTefs 
thoufands with the narrow fpirit of a 
ftock-jobber, can add but litde real hap- 
pinefs. But to poiTcfs a taite for Virgil, 
with only the neceiTary comforts and con- 
veniences of life, will confer an elegance 
and dignity of mind -, and will caufe a 
finer pleafure, than was ever felt by 
a CraiTus, or a Clive. 

Where, indeed^ ihall we find objefts 
cwableofattachingthemindineveryltage 

of 
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of life, in every condition, in every time, 
in every place, but in the walks of litera- ' 
ture ? Thefe ftudies, fays Cicero, in a paf- 
fage which can never be too often repeated, 
afford nourifliment to our youth, delight 
our old age, adorn profperity, fupply a re- 
fuge in adverfity, are a conftant fource of 
pleafure at home, are no impediment while 
abroad, attend us in the night*fcafon, and 
accompany us in our travels and retire- 
ments. The great ftatefman fpokc the die-* 
tates of his own experience. To his hours 
of dejeftion we owe many of his fineft phi* 
lofophical treatifes, in the compofition of 
which he awhile forgot his own and' his 
country's calamity. 

Deep forrow is known to feek folitud« 
for indulgence. Company may difllpate 
the lighter cares, but it appears like 
mockery to real woe. Add to this, that 
to rtiix T^ith company while under thft 
influence of grief, unlefs it is the compa- 
ny of familiar friends, is a violation of 
the rules of propriety, fince it tends to 
throw a damp on that cheerfulnefs, to 
promote which fociety is fought for. But 
^ fblitud? 
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folitude invites to reading ; and amid the 
great variety of books, fome one may 
always be found in unifon with our own 
temper. In the retirements of our library, 
no infolent intruder can upbraid us for 
dilinclination or incapacity to taftecon* 
vivial enjoyment. 

When the profpeds which prefent 
themfelves in the common road of life are 
dark and dreary, the man of tafte can ftep 
afide into the elyfium of poefy, and tread 
the flowery paths and view the gilded 
^ fcenes which fancy raifes with the magic 
enchantment. The ingenious biogra- 
pher of the poet Gray has informed us, 
that the moft approved prodiiftions of 
his, friend were brought forth foon after 
the death of one whom the poet loved. 
Sorrow led him to feek for folace of the 
mufe. Thatthemufefmiledon hervotary, 
every reader of tafte has already acknow- 
ledged. Sacred hiftory has acquainted us 
with the power of mufic over the paffions, 
and there is little doubt but the verfe as 
well as the lyre of David, can footh the 
troubled fpirits to rcpofe. 

It 
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It is difficult to be attached to the com- 
mon objefts of human purfuit, without 
fefling the fordid or the troublefome paf- 
fions. In the purfuits of learning, all 
is liberal, noble, generous. They re* 
quire and promote that compreherifirc 
mode of thinking which overlooks the little 
and mean occupations of the vulgar mind. 
To the man of philofophical obfervation 
the world appears as a theatre,, in which 
the bufy aftors toil, and weary themfelves, 
for his amufement. He fees the empti* 
nefs of the objcfts; he is acquainted 
with the falfe glitter that furrounds him; 
he knows how Ihort and unfubftantial are 
the good and evil that excite all the ardour 
of purfuit and abhorrence ; andean there- 
fore derive a degree of delight from re- 
fleftion to which they who are deeply, and 
even fuccefsfiilly interefted in them, can 
never attain. The fordid life and coarfc 
manners of Diogenes were as little laudable 
as amiable, y^t is it probable that his hap- 
pinefs was more conftant than that of the 
turbulent Alexander. Notwithftanding 
the charms of opulence, yet have Socrates 

and 
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and Epiftetus attrafted more admirers 
than the richeft publican of Athens and 
Rome. 

It is true, that learning in all its rami* 
fications fhould be reipe^vely purfued 
as a qualification for the fevcral pro^ 
feiTions of civil life; but excludiog 
die motives of intereft a^d amtntionj it 
IS to be cultivated for its own fake^ bf 
thole who underftand and wiAi to enjojr^ 
under every circumftance, the utmoft at- 
tainable happinefs. Next to religion^ it is 
the beft and fweeteft fource of comfort in 
thofe hours of dejeiftion^ which every 
mortal muft fometimes experience- It 
conftitutes one of the moft folid pillars 
to fupport the tottering fabric of human 
felicity^ and commonly contributes as 
much to virtue as to happinefs. 
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0M OftlZNTAL POETRY; PAKTICULARLT 
THAT OF ISAIAH. 

THE produdions of the mind^ like 
thofe of the earthy are found to 
have different degrees of vigour and 
beauty in different climates. In the more 
northern regions, where the nerves are 
braced by cold, thofe works are the 
commoneft^ and attain to the greatelt per-* 
feftion, which proceed from the exer- 
tion of the rational powers, and the pain- 
ful efforts of the judgment. The fci- 
ences, like the hardy pine, flourifh on 
the bleakeft mountains ^ while the works 
of tafte and fancy feem to fhrink from 
the rude blaft, with all the tendernefs of 
the fenfftive-plant, and to require the 
genial warmth of a nearer fun to 
give them their full luxuriance and ma- 
turity. Ariftotle, Newton, and Locke, 

were 
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were the natives and inhabitants of tenl* 
perate regions. Experience fcems to 
prove, that all the mental powers exift 
in their greateft degree of ftrength and 
perfedion among thofc who inhabit that 
part of the globe which lies between the 
tropic of Cancer and the Arftic circle. 
No complete and celebrated work of 
genius was ever produced in the torrid 
zone. But this circumftance muft not 
lead to a conclufion that the inhabitants 
of the temperate zone excel all others 
in thofe faculties which we call imagi- 
native, as well as thofe which are proper- 
ly diftinguilhed by the name of intellec- 
tive. The few fpecimens extant of works 
produced in the eaftern and fouthern 
climates are remarkable for vigour of 
fancy, and tend to confirm the opinion, 
that the warmer regions are favourable 
to poetical genius, and the colder to the 
efforts of reafon. 

But whether the diverfity of genius in 
countries nearer or more remote from the 
fun proceeds from natural caufes, or 
from the adventitious circumftances of 

different 
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different modes of education, different • 
views, and a different fpirit of emula- 
tion, it is certain that the productions of 
Eaftern and Northern genius arc dif- 
fimilan Some ingenious critics have 
indeed pointed out a refemblancc be- 
tween the Gothic and Oriental poetry, in 
the wild enthufiafm of an irregular ima-^ 
gination. And they have accounted for 
it, by fuppofing, with* great probability^ 
that in the famous emigration of the 
Afiatics into Scandinavia, they brought * 
with them their national fpirit of poe- 
try, and communicated it to the tribes 
with whom they united. The refem- 
blancc therefore in works produced 
fince this union, does not prove that 
the Northern and Oriental genius were 
originally alike. Thofe productions of 
cither which are allowed to be original, 
and to bear no marks of imitation have 
perhaps no other refemblancc than that 
which commonly proceeds from the fi- 
milar operation of the fame facultic;^ 
' of the human mind. 

It feems, indeed, that a caufe may be 
afligaed for this diverfity, without attri- 

H buting 
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buting it to an effential difference in the 
conftitution of the mental faculties. 
The imagination is ftrongly afFefted by 
furroiinding objeds, and acquires vi- 
gour by frequent exercife. He who 
is placed in a climate where the ferenity 
of the weather conftantly prefents him 
with blue flcies, luxuriant plantations^ 
and funny profpefts, will find his ima- 
gination the ftrongeft of his faculties ; 
and in the expreffion of his fentiments, 
will abound in allufions to natural ob- 
jefts, in fimilies, and in the moft lively 
metaphors. His imagination will be 
his diftinguifhing excellence, becaufe it 
will be morcL exercifed than any other 
of his faculties i and all the powers both 
of body and mind are known to acquire 
vigour by habitual exertion. He, on . 
the other hand, whofe lot it is to exifl 
in a lefs favoured part of the globe, 
who is driven by the inclemency of his 
climate to warm roofs, and inflead of 
bafking in the funfhine amidft all the 
combined beauties of nature, flies for 
refuge from the cold to the blazing 

6 hearth 
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Hearth of a fmoky cottage, will fcek 
in the exercife of his reafon, thofe re-» 
fources which he cannot find in the 
aftual employment of his imagination. 
Good fenfe and juft reafoning will there* 
fore predominate in his produftions. Even 
in the wildeft of his flights, a me- 
thodical plan, the refult of thought and 
refleftion, will appear, on examination, 
to reftrain the irregularities of licen- 
tious fancy. 

Confiftently with this theory we find 
Oriental poetry exhibiting the moft pic- 
turefque fcenes of nature, and illuftra- 
ting every moral fentiment or argumen* 
tative aflcrtion by fimilies, not indeed 
exaft in the refemblance, but fuffici- 
cntly analogous to ftrike and gratify 
the imagination. Strong imagery, ani- 
mated fentiment, warmth and vivacity 
of expreffion, all of which are the eflxfts 
of a lively fancy^ are its conftant cha- 
rafteriftics. The accuracy of logic, 
and the fubtlety of metaphyfics, are of a 
nature too frigid to influence the Ori- 
ental writer. He feels not the beauty 

Ha of 
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of demonftration^ he purfues not a chain 
of argumentj and he fubmits to the 
force of perfuafion, rather from the dic- 
tates of his feelings^ than from rational 
conviction. He endeavours to influence 
his reader in the fame manner, and com- 
monly excites an emotion fo violent, as 
to produce a more powerful efFed, than 
would be experienced even from con- 
clufive argumentation. 

The Sibylline oracles owed their fo- 
lemn air, their credit, and their power 
over the fancy, to the dark and difficult 
ftyle in which they were compofed. Vir- 
gil's Pollio, fuppofed to have been writ- 
ten from a hint taken from the books 
of the Sibyls, is the moft admired of 
his Eclogues; and a great fhare of the 
pleafure derived from the perufal of it, 
is juftly attributed to the judgment of the 
poet, in leaving more to be underftood 
than meets the ear. The forebodings of 
Caflandra were not attended to by the 
Trojans i and perhaps the true reafon was> 
that they were not underftood. The 
witches in Macbeth add to the terrible 

folemnity 
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folcmnity of prophetical incantation, by 

its darknefs and uncertainty, 

. Obfcurity fcems to have been the cha- 

rafteriftic of all writings pretending to 
prediction. It certainly increafed their 
poetical merit, though, among the Greeks 
and Romans, it was probably no more 
than a ftudied artifice to evade, if the 
event did not correfpond to the pro- 
phecy, the imputation of impofture^ 
Thus were the oracles of Apollo deliver- 
ed in ambiguous phrafes which fre- 
quently admitted a contrary, always a 
doubtful, interpretation. 

Without this artful proceeding, their 
authority had not been fo long main- 
tained. Frequent failure, without any 
fubterfuge to preferve the prophetical 
power unfufpcfted, would foon have fi- 
lenced the Delphic prieftefs. But while 
the asnigmatical prediftion preferved the 
dignity of the oracle, by infpiring awe, 
it contributed to its fecurity by fa- 
cilitating evafion. 

The Sacred Prophecies have that ob- 
fcurity which diftinguiihes this fpecies 

H 3 Qf 
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of writing. The final caufe of it, how- 
ever, was to exercife the faith and faga- 
city of mankind. The beauty which 
it adds to the poetry, cannot be fuppofed 
to arife from d«fign or (kill in poetry 
as an art, but is the incidental refult of 
natural propriety. And none but the 
unbeliever will fuppofe that, like the 
oracles of Delphos, they admitted a 
doubtful, in order to admit a double 
conftruftion. 

The prophecy of Ifaiah abounds in the 
beauties of Oriental poetry. The tranf- 
jation is a literal one, and though it may 
be found inaccurate by a Lowth or a 
Kennicot, will, I believe, hardly admit 
of improvement in force, fimplicity, and 
animation. It does honour to the feel- 
ings of the tranflators, who, though they 
have performed their talk with fo much 
fpirit, had nothing elfe in view but fi- 
delity. To refinement and tafte they 
made no pretenfions; and that their 
work is fowell executed, mufthave been 
owing to the excellence of their natural 
fcntimcnt* , We have feveral literal 

tranflations 
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tranflations of the ancient poets Into 
Englifh profc, which are in requeft 
among fchool-boys. In thefe we find 
no remains of that beauty which has 
been celebrated from age to age from 
its firft produftion. Few of thefe are 
rendered fo faithfully, word for word, 
from their originals, as the Scriptures; 
which, notwithftanding this difadvantage, 
are the fublimeft and moft interefting 
books in the Englifli language. 

That they are thus excellent, it may 
indeed be faid, is not to be wondered at. 
They proceeded from that real inlpi- 
ration, to which the celebrated writers 
of antiquity only pretended. And if 
the enthufiafm, which the imaginary 
affiftance of a fabulous deity excited, 
coulddifFufe that captivatingfpiritover the 
works of a mortal poet which has charmed 
every fucceeding age, it will be an ob- 
vious inference, that the genuine aiBa- 
tus of the great Author of the univerfe 
muft produce a work of eminent and 
unqueftionable beauty. Such reafoning 
is plaufiblej but, in the prefent cafe, it 

H 4 may 
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may not be improper to obfcrve, that 
the divine infpiration operated inten- 
tionally no farther than in di6):ating 
truth of reprefentatiorf, and in laying 
open fccnes of futurity i and that the 
beauties difcoverable in the medium of 
compofition, by ^which thofc primary 
ends are accompliflied, are but col- 
lateral and fubordinate effeds. Con- 
fidered as fuch, every man of fenti- 
ment feels them of a fuperior kind, and 
if he judges by the criterion of his un- 
dilTembled feelings, muft acknowledge 
that though they are fometimes refem- 
bled in Homer, they are feldom equalled^ 
and never excelled. Confider the poe- 
tical beauties merely as the produdtiong 
gf Ifaiah, a very ancient poet of Judea, 
and his writings will furely claim the at- 
tention of a man of letters, as much as 
thofe of the native of Smyrna or of Afgra, 

Thofe who pretend tq an exemption 
from prejudice, evince the futility of 
their pretenfions, when they attribute the 
general admiration of the Scriptures, as 
^ompQfiti.Qns, to opinions forpied in their 

fevaur 
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favour in the early period of infancy, 
^he truth is, the prejudices which they 
have 'unreafonably adopted, againft the 
doArines derived from thofe ancient 
books, extend themfelves to the ftyle 
and fentiment. But, furely, exclufive of 
the religious tendency, and of the argu- 
ments for the authenticity of the books^ 
they claim a great degree of veneration 
from their antiquity, and juftly excite 
the attention of criticifm, as curious ipe« 
cimensof Oriental compofition. 

It might, indeed, have been expefted, 
from the general tafte, which at prefent 
prevails for the remains of ancient Eng- 
lifh poetry, that thofe works, which 
juftly boaft a higher antiquity than any of 
the produftions of North or South Bri- 
tain, would have been particularly re- 
garded. But, while the ballad of a min- 
ftrel, beautiful, perhaps, and well worth 
preferving, has been recovered from its 
duft, and committed to memory ; the fa- 
jTiily Bible has been fufFered to lie un- 
opened, or has been perufcd, by many, 
only wi^^ a view to painful improvenienti 

withou; 
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without an idea of the poffibility of deri- 
ving from it the elegant pleafures of lite-* * 
rary entertainment. 

This, however, is, in thefe times, only 
true'of thofe, whofe deficient or ill-con- 
dufted education has not improved the 
principles of tafte, which nature has indeed, 
in fome degree, conferred on all, but which 
commonly lie for ever dormant, or ope- 
rate perverfely, unlefs excited by favour- 
able . opportunities, and direfted by- 
judicious difcipline. The learned reader 
has been lately taught to perufe the 
Sacred Books as claflfics, which, without 
the afFeftation of art, difplay fuch beau- 
ties as art can but faintly imitate. 

Yet even the vulgar often feel the 
full efFeft of beauties, which they know 
not to point out ; and are afFefted with a 
very ftrong fenfe of pleafure, while they 
are reading the Scriptures folely from mo- 
tives of duty, and a dcfire of edification. 
In truth, among thofe whofe natural taftc 
is not corrupted by falfe refinement, which 
perhaps is the moft numerous, though not 
the mo& diftinguifhed part of the com- 
munity. 
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munity, the Bible is read as afibrding all 
the delight of pleafing poetry and hiftory; 
andy it may, therefore, juftly be faid to 
be the moft popular book in the EnglUh 
language. 

But the obvious perception of its excel- 
lence, among thofe who arc aduated 
only by the fentimcnts of nature, while 
it ftrongly confirms thcfe remarks, may 
be thought to fuperfede their neceflity. 
To this it may be anfwered, that though 
it is true, that the more ftriking excel- 
lencies are obvious to everyone, yet the 
more refined and delicate may remain to 
be pointed out by him, who profefledly 
enters on a critical difquifition of the fub- 
jeft. And they who fully feel and ac- 
knowledge the admirable touches of na-- 
ture and fimplicity, which arc obfcrvable 
in every page of thofe writings, will, per- 
haps, receive additional fatisfadion, 
when they find their tafte conformable 
to claflical ideas of literary excellence. 

There is, in the prefent age, a very nu- 
merous tribe of readers, who have formed 
their tafte and fentimcnts from the wri- 
tings 
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tings of the philofophers of Geneva, and 
from the fceptical fophiftry of our own 
countrymen. They are known to make 
pretenfions to a very uncommon degree 
of refinement, in their judgment of com- 
pofition ; and to condemn every work, 
whatever marks it may bear of a ftrong, 
though uncultivated genius, which want* 
the lafl: polilh of delicacy and correftnefs, 
and has nothing fimilar to thofe modern 
productions, with which alone they have 
been converfant. With all their boafted 
comprehenfion of mind, they feem to 
want ideas, which may operate as princi- 
ples in forming a juft opinion of thofe 
works, which were compofed before the 
invention of fyftcmatic rules, and before 
native fentiment was fuperfeded by 
the feeble, though elegant, feelings, 
introduced in a very advanced ftate 
of civilization. Under thefe unfavour- 
able prepofleffions, the Bible appears ta 
them as an aflemblage of grofihefs and 
yulgarifms 5 which, therefore, without 
determining upon the authenticity of it, 
|hey avoid reading! apprehending that 

. thejr 
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they can derive no pleafure from it, and 
that they may corrupt their ftyle, and 
catch inelegance. 

Withthefe it would be a valuable point 
gained, for their own fakes as well as for 
fociety, if they could be prevailed on fo 
far to lay afide their prejudices, as to 
open the book, and judge of it from 
what they feel and remark on a fair exa- 
mination. If they could once be induced 
to read it with avidity, from an expecta- 
tion of literary amufement, they could 
fcarcely fail of receiving, at the fame 
time, a more important benefit. 

In an a^e like the prefent, when all 
orders are, in fome degree, addifted to 
letters, he certainly renders great fervicc 
to religion, and cbnfequently to fociety, 
who unites tafte with theology, and ex- 
cites the attention of the carelefs and 
fceptical to thofe books, of which a fenfc 
of duty enjoins the perufal, by fetting 
their beauties in a new, or a ftronger 
light. 

And that this opinion of the peculiar 
beauties of Ifaiah is not lingular, if it is 

ncccf- 
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neceflary to appeal to any other proof 
than the common feelings of mankind, is 
evident from the judgment of a popular 
writer of our own, who, as he was indis- 
putably a poet himfelf, will be allowed, 
by the moft rigid critics, to be a compe- 
tent judge of poetry. Mr. Pope's Mef- 
fiah is one of the bcft known and moft 
cftcexned of his fhorter works ; but that 
it derived its chief merit from Ifaiah there 
can be no doubt, and the amiable poet 
felt a pleafure to acknowledge. Unlike 
the moderif pretenders to wit, a friend 
to religion a& well as virtue, he neglefted 
not the opportunity which this paftoral 
afforded, to form a comparifon between 
Ifaiah and Virgil, in a few parallel paf- 
fages, fairly exhibited in a tranflatioa 
equally literal, in which the Oriental poet 
appears to great advantage. There are 
many parodies, imitations, and paraphra- 
fcs of this animated prophet's poetry, all 
which, at the fame time that they evince 
how difficult his excellencies are to be 
equalled, are proofs that he has been ge- 
nerally admired as d, poet. 

But, 
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But, after all, the reader muft judge 
of the facred writings for himfelf. If he 
attends to what he feels, and lays afide 
prepoffeffion, his judgment will be fa- 
vourable and juft. To remove a fingle 
prejudice, which can prevent the uni- 
verfal acceptance of books of univerfal 
concern, is to contribute greatly to the 
general happinefs. An attempt to ren- 
der the prophetic writers objefts of par- 
ticular attention, in an age when our 
moft ingenious theologifts are employed 
in illuftrating their meaning at a le6hirc 
wifely eftabliflied for that purpofe, muft, 
at leaft, have the merit of being Well* 
timed. 

And furcly every one who wifhes to 

promote the defirable coalition of taftc 
with piety, muft accept, with gratitude, 
the labours of the venerable Lowth, whofe 
ledlures on facred poetry and obfervations 
on Ifaiah have difplayed, in biblical lite- 
rature, the unexpefted charms of claf- 
fic elegance. 
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ESSAY X. 



ON THE PRINCIPLES OF CONVIRSATIOJf^ 

A N appearance ofunafFecled fimplicityr, 
•* ^ the genuine effcft of nature not of 
ftudy^ is the mod captivating charm of 
converfation. It is, however, at the fame 
time true, that, in a great and undiilin- 
guilhing commerce with mankind, it is 
often neceffary, both for the purpofes of 
affording pleafure, and avoiding incon- 
venience, to have recourfe to a ftudicd 
and artificial behaviour. 

Happy indeed would beour fituation,if 
we could be fafe with the innocence of the 
dove, unmixed with the lefs amiable 
qualities of the ferpent. But fuch is the 
condition of human nature, that the moft 
valuable arid lovely difpofitions would 
become an eafy prey to the deceitful, if 
they were not guarded by prudential 

maxims 
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maxims founded on experience. Con- . 
verfation has, thereforci been yery pro- 
perly reduced to an art, which may be 
attended to, without lofing our integrity, 
or appearing in a falfe or aflumed cha- 
rafter. 

One of the firft and mod important 
precepts is, to fofm a juft idea of the 
perfons with whom we converfc* Their 
difpolition, age^ fex, fortune, rankj and 
charafter, mull be confidcred with atten«> 
tion. Without fuch cautionj a man of 
fenfe and good intentions may give o& 
fence to others, and render himfelf ridi- 
culous* 

To excite a good opinion of ourfeltres, 
is a laudable objeft in converfation. But, 
in the purfuit of it, great addrcfs is neccf- 
fary, to avoid the appearance of a vain, a 
conceited, a fclfifh, and an overbearing 
difpofition. 

* The moft effcdhial methods of railing 
an opinion of ourfelves, without being 
troublefome to others, have been pre- . 
fcribed by a writer* of a neighbouring na« 

• Morhof de Conv, Erud. 

I tion. 
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tion, from whom fome of the following: 
hints were originally adopted. 

Let an appearance of qpennefs and ho- 
nour fliine forth in our countenance, our 
words, our aftions. An apparent good 
difpofition attracts the minds of behold* 
ers with all the fecret and irrefiftible in- 
fluence of magnetifm. The contrary ap- 
perance difgufts and alarms even thofe 
Whd themfelves have neither honour nor 
ingenuoufncfs. The voUofciolto^ the opea 
coBntenance, is the moft efFeftual re- 
commendation, as it fpeaks a language 
widerftood by intuition. 

Never difturb thofe who arc feated 
quietly in tlie temple of fame. Detrac- 
tion always implies envy and malevolence f 
qualities which, though they give rife to 
converfation that may afford pleafure to 
the ill-natured, always render their pof- 
feiTor odious, even to his attentive audi- 
ence. Befides, it is arrogant to contro- 
vert the decifions of the majority ; and, 
arrogance hurts the pride of our compa- 
nioas too much, to permit us any longer 
to be agreeable^ 

Be 
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tee modeftly oftentatious. To think 
too highly of ourfclves, renders us in- 
fupportables to think too meanly, will 
tempt the naturally encroaching fpirit of 
mankind to trample upon us. Let us 
know our rank, and boldly claim it. 
Let us affume the degree of confidence 
which our merit may juftify*. 

Conceal your defefts. Caution, fays 
Lord Verul,am, muft be ufed to avoid 
thofe fubjeds, on which we are confcious 
of an incapacity to enlarge. If tliey arife, 
pretences muft be invented to apolo- 
gize for our miftakes, and to prove that 
they proceeded, not fo much from want 
of judgment, as from unavoidable 
mifapprehenfion. A degree of confi- 
dence, fays he, muft be affumed, to fcem 
to defpife what we cannot obtain. 

Talk not forwardly on thofe arts in 
which you are known to excel. You arc 
admired for your excellence, while the 
manner in which it was produced and 
improved is unknown 5 but point out 
the fteps of your progrefs, and immedi- 
ately the wonder ceafes. 

* Qosrium mericis fume fuperbiam. Hor. 

I 2 Avoid 
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Avoid the poffibility of finking in die 
cftccm of your company. We are never 
truly pleafed, though perhaps diverted, 
with what we defpife. 

Never give a moment's uneafinefs 
cither by word or deed. Take the world 
as you find it, and conform as far as you 
innocently can with its abfurdities. . You 
may bedifgufted if you pleafe with your 
companions, but what will it avail ? It 
will give yourfelf pain> and render you 
an object of hatred and revenge. 

Acquire a verfatility of mind,, which 
will enable you to accommodate your 
own temper and manners to thofe of the 
perfons with whom you converfe. 

Avoid a contradidking and difputatiou& 
turn* Oppofition always occafions a mo- 
mentary enmity. And no man can be 
an agreeable companion who requires 
proofs and arguments for every affertion 
which may drop in the careleffncfs of 
cafy converfation. 

Be univerfally affable. ' An engaging 
countenance, an inviting air, a foothing 
voice, carry with them irrefiftible allure- 
ments* 
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mcnts. Many poflTcfled of folid merit 
and amiable difpofitions have been but 
indifFerently received in the world, be-* 
caufc they have contrafted, by intcnfc 
thought or fome other caufe, a fcverity 
of feature. 

Garrulity is intolerable perfecution. 
Referve and exceffive filence are dif- 
agreeable, but far lefs fo than immode- 
rate talkativencfs, becaufe they fufFer 
the indulgence of one's own thoughts 1 
but the impertinence of the garrulous man 
forces attention without repaying it. 
. Any remarkable degree of curiofity 
is to be avoided. It not only gives pain 
to others, but defeats its own purpofe 5 
for he who finds himfelf folicitoufly 
queftioned, fufpefts that there is fome 
particular reafon for enquiry, places him- 
felf on his guard, and rcfufes or evadeg 
an anfwerto the moll unimportant inter- 
rogations. 

A decifive and magifterial manner is 
always difgufting. The very fame opi- 
nion which, when propofed with be- 
coming diffidence, is adopted -, when of- 

I 3 fered 
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fcred with an air of infolcnce, meets 
lyith contempt and rejection. 

It is a miftakc which fome men of 
learning have fallen into, that when they 
are in company it is neceflary to fay 
fomething ftriking and remarkable. It 
is not fo much required that they Ihould 
difplay ingenuity on extraordinary fub« 
jefts, as that they fhould talk on com- 
mon affairs with eafe, with good-humour, 
and without affeftation. I have feen the 
enjoyment of an evening interrupted by 
fome profound yet judicious remark, 
which has made all the company fta)-r| 
and caufed an univerfal filence, 

A good heart, and a good underftand- 
ing, will learn, after a little converfc; 
with the world, to behave, if not in an 
attraftive, yet in an inoffenfive manner. 
They may err in matters of form -, but their 
very errors will be amiable, becaufe they 
will arife from unafFefted fimplicity, and 
will be accompanied with diffidence. 
But the errors of the vain, the forward, 
and the, affuming, however they may bQ 
born with through pity or politenefs* 
^e always dcfpifcd and hated. 
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pV Tii% GRAVE AND GAY PHILGSOPHY. 



THE world has ev^er been viewed 
by men of different difpofitions 
in a light totally different. The thought- 
ful and melancholy have reprefented it 
as a vale of mifery; the gay and the 
volatile^ as a theatre abounding with de«- 
lightful entertainments, if the fpeftators 
arc but in good humour. The whole 
difference indeed, it has been faid, arifes 
from the various ftate of the minds of 
men, and not from any inconfiflent di* 
verlity in the conftitution of things. 
It would therefore feem probable that 
the greater part would embrace the. 
more agreeable fide, from motives of 
felf-iiiftereft and gratificatioa* But the 

I ^ truth 
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truth Js, there arc as many followers of 
Hcraclitus as of Dcmocritus. 

That there is aneffential difference in 
the original form of minds> there is ho 
doubt ; and to this caufe is to be attri- 
buted that fome are gloomy, others 
cheerful^ But habit is often no Uf^ 
concerned than nature. For it is re- 
markable that, among moral writers, 
jhofc who have enjoyed wealth and the 
company of the great; and who con- 
fequently partook of various pleafures, 
have commonly chofen the comfortablp 
kind of philofophyj while they who were 
oppreffed by want, and excluded from 
enjoyment, have no lefs naturally repre- 
fented life, fuch as they found it, as 
a ^ate of mifery interrupted only by 
Ihort-lived and unfubftantial gratifipations. 
The Englifti nation is qharafteriftically 
grave, and of courfe the graver kind 
of philofbphy has been pnuch cultivate4 
in England. There are few books that 
pleafe more generally than the Night 
Thoughts of Young. Hervey's Medita- 
tions are more frequently read than many 

* work^ 
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works of humour, and Bunyan*s Pilgrim's 
Progrefs has given as much pleafure a- 
mong the Englifh vulgar, as the Quixote 
of Cervantes. 

But our increafc of wealth and our 
imitation of French and Afiatic manners, 
have greatly altered our natural dilpofi- 
tion. We begin to relifli none but the 
gayer kind of phiiofophy. Horace, were 
he Englifli, would at prefent be more read 
than Juvenal, *and Lucian than Seneca. 

Every admirer of fine compofition 
and of folid fenfc muft be delighted 
with the Ramblen and yet it is faid, 
that the World, and other lefs folid 
performances, are now more univer- 
fally read and approved. It muft in-^ 
deed be confefled, that, befides fom^ af- 
feftations, which juftly give ofFence, 
thofe excellent papers induce a melan^ 
choly by no means compatible with the 
true enjoyment of life. They inlpire 
virtuous fentiments, but they deprefs 
thofe fpirits which are neceffary to put 
them in praftice. 

The phiiofophy of Epicurus is tht 
t)hilofophy a4opted by the greater part^ 

inofl; 
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moft of whom embrace his tenets with«» 
out having heard of his name. The 
truth is> human nature is natural- 
ly inclined to purfue pleafurc, and 
to avoid all that has the appearance of 
wretchednefs and woe. Even they who 
devote themfclves to melancholy find % 
plealbre in it; a pleafure fcarcely recog-^ 
nized by the gay and luxurious^ but yet 
real and fatisfa<5tory. 

Seneca and Antoninus are feverc 
moralifts. They exhibit life in its 
lefs pleafing afpei^s, and exa£t duties 
not to be performed without painful 
efforts. But they call forth the la- 
tent pQwers of the mind, and by requir^r 
ing ^n exertion beyond the natural 
^ ftrength, really compel it to effect all that 
it is able. Indolence prevents men in ge-s^ 
neral from effedling all that they are 
able. The pleafurable fyftem diffuades 
them from the attempt. And if there 
were not fomc auftere inftruftors an4 
fome faithful followers of them, there 
would not be aftive virtue enough in ^ 
f ommunity to preferve its cxiftencc. 
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In the earlier periods of focicty the 
feyerc philofaphy is moft cultivated. 
For then virtuous exertions are moft 
neceffary, ^d luxurious indulgences 
precluded. Succefs, and incrcafc in 
wealth and glory, are the ufual confe- 
quence. Luxury fucceeds in a courfc 
as certain in all its ftages as any phyfi- 
cal procefs. A tafte for a light, cheerful, 
fanciful philofophy, foon explodes the 
iuUen precepts of rigid moralifts. Man- 
ners are relaxed, and naturally bring on a 
declenfion of empire. At leaft all re- 
gard for liberty is loft; and the mind, c- 
nervated with pleafure, gladly finks in 
|he repofe of defpotifm. 

It is evident that in our own country, 
the feverer philofophy lofes ground. This, 
among many others, is a fymptom of 
corruption, and the harbinger of decay. 
An imitation of French manners has 
greatly accelerated this revolution in 
pur fentiments. And, after all, it is a 
forced and unnatural change; for an 
Englilhman, whether from the influence 
pf climate, or fome caufe inherent in his 
conftitutjon, is by nature grave, and dif- 
^ V pofc^ 
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pofed to admk manly thoughts and to 
praftice manly aftions. 

The influence of books on the nation- 
al manners of a community, almoftevefy 
member of which devotes fome part 
of his time to reading, muft be impor- 
tant. And among other methods which 
might be ufed to excite the Ipirit 
of patriotifm and political virtue, it 
might be proper to attempt to reftore a 
tafte for folid and fevere morality, and 
to ridicule thofe light, fuperficial, fen- 
timental, and aflPefted produftions, which, 
while they pleafe the fickly mind, en* 
c'reafe its imbecillity. 
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ON THE PLEASURES OF A CAUDttt, 

Mihi parva mra. Hor. 

God firft planted a garden, and indeed of all hnmav 
plcafures,' tkatof a garden is the pureft. Bac. 

•—nee V08, dslciifima mundi 
Nomina, vos, Mufae, Libertas, Otia, Libri, 
HoRTique, Sylvxqnc, anima remanente, relin- 
qmam* CowLar« 
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OT he alone is to be efteemed a be- 
nefadtor to mankind^ who makes aa 
ufeful difcovciy ; but he alfo, who caa 
point out and recommend an innocent 
pleafure. Of this kind are the pleafures 
arifing from the obfervation of nature ; 
and they are highly agreeable te every 
tafte uncorrupted by vicious indulgence. 
There will always h^ many in a rich 
and civilized country^ who^ as they are 
born to the enjoyment of competent 
cftatesj engage not iu bufinefs civil or 

profef- 
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profeffional. But the reftlefs mind muft ei- 
ther find or make an objedt. Pleafure, there- 
fore, becomes, to the unemployed, a fe- 
rious purfuit. Whatever is its effence, 
and whatever the declaimer may urge 
againft it, pleafure will be fought by all 
who poflefs the liberty of eleftion. It 
becomes then incumbent on the moralift, 
not only to urge the performance of du- 
ty, but to exhibit objedts that pleafe 
without enervating the mind, and gratify 
defire without corrupting the principles. 
Rural fcenes, of almofl: every kind, 
ZTc delightful to the mind of man. The 
verdant plain, the flowery mead, the 
meandering ftream, the playful lamb, 
die warbling of birds, are all capable of 
exciting the gently agreeable emotions. 
But the misfortune is, that the greater 
part are hurried on in the career of life 
with too great rapidity to be able to gfve 
attention to that which folicits no pafTion. 
The darkeft habitation in the dirtied 
flreet of the metropolis, where money 
can be earned, has greater charms, with 
many;, than the groves of Haglcy. 

6 Yet 
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Yet the patron of refined pleafure^ 
the elegant Epicurus, fixed the feat of 
his enjoyment in a garden. He thought 
a tranquil fpot, furniftied with the united 
fweets of art and nature, the beft adapt- 
ed to delicate repofe. And even the fc- 
verer philofophers of antiquity were wont 
to difcourfe in the (hade of a fpreading 
tree, in fome cultivated plantation. 

It is obvious, on intuition, that nature 
often intended folelyto pleafe the eye. 
She decorates the flowret, that fprings 
beneath our feet, in all the perfeftion of 
external beauty. She has clothed the 
garden with a conftant fucceflion of vari- 
ous hues. Even the leaves of the tree 
undergo a pleafing viciflitude. The 
frefti verdure they exhibit in the ipring, 
the various fhades they affumc in fum- 
mer, the yellow and ruflct tinge of au- 
tumn, and the nakednefs of winter, af- 
ford a conftant pleafure to a pifturclque 
imagination. From the fnow-drop to the 
mofs-rofe, the flower-garden difplays an 
infinite variety of fhape and colour. The 
tafte of the florift has been ridiculed as 

triflings 
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trifling; yet, furdy, without reafon. 
Did nature bring fprth the tulip and the 
lily, the rofe and the honeyfuckle, to be 
neglefted by the haughty pretender to 
fuperior reafon ? To omit a fingle fo- 
cial duty for the cultivation of a polyan- 
thus, were ridiculous as well as criminal j 
but to pafs by the beauties lavifhed 
before us, without obferving them, 
is no lefs ingratitude than ftupidity. A 
bad heart finds little amufement but 
in a communication with the aftive world 
where fcope is given for the indulgence 
of malignant paffions ; but an amiable 
difpofition is commonly known by a taftc 
for the beauties of the animal and the 
vegetable world. 

The northern countries of Europe are - 
not the beft adapted to the natural de- 
lights of rural fcenery. Our vernal 
feafons, which the poets celebrate in all 
the luxuriance of defcription, are com- 
monly rendered cold and uncomfortable, 
by the long continuance of an eaftern 
wind. Our poets borrowed their ideas of 
a fpring from the poets of Italy, who col- 

lefted 
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leftcd theirs from nature. A genial day 
in April, is among us the fubjeft of ge- 
neral congratulation. And, while the 
lilac bloflbms, and the laburnum drops 
its golden clutters, the Ihivering poffef- 
for of them is conftrained to feek warmth 
at the fide of his chimney. Yet, from 
the temperature of our climate we derive 
a beauty unknown in the gardens of a 
warmer country. Few objects are more 
pleafing than the fmooth lawn j but the 
foft verdure, which conftitutes its beau- 
ty, is not to be found in more fouthern 
^climates. It is certainly true, that the 
rarity of our truly vernal weather, like 
that of other delights, increafes the plea- 
fure of it ; and it is probable, for this 
reafon, that an Englilhman, notwith- 
ftanding his complaints againft his atmo- 
fphere, enjoys the pleafures of a garden 
in their full perfeftion. A fine day, fays 
Temple, is a kind of fenfual pleafure ; 
but furely it would ceafe to be fuch, if 
every day were fine. 

A practical attention to a garden, 
by many, is efteemed degrading. It 

K is 
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is true, that paftoral and agricultural 
manners, if we may believe the dignified 
defcriptions of Virgil, are greatly dege- 
nerated. The employments of fhepherds 
and hufbandmen are now mean and for- 
did. The care of the garden is left to 
a peafant^ Nor is it unreafonable to af- 
fign the work, which wearies without 
amufement, to thofe, who are fufEciently 
amufed by the profpeft of their wages,. 
But the operations of grafting *, of inocu- 
lating, of pruning^ of tranfplanting, are 
curious experiments in natural philofb- 
phy ; and, that they are pleafing as well 
as curiousi thofe can teftify, who re- 
member what they felt on feeing their 
attempts fucceed, 

. Among the employments fuitablc 
to old age, Cicero has enumerated 
gardening. It requires no great ex- 
ertion of mind or body; and its fatis- 
faftions are of that kind which pleafc 
without agitation. Their beneficial in- 

* Cujus quidem non utilitas me folum,, ut ante*^ 
dixi^ fed etiam cultura et ipfa natura deledat.-— 
Necconfitipnesmodo deleftant, fed etiam insitio- 
NEs^^uibus nihil ixiYenit agricultura folertlus. Cic 

fluency 
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fitlence on healthy is an additional reafon 
for an attention to them at an age when 
infirmities abound* 

In almoft every deltfiption of the feats 
of the bleffed, ideas of a garden feem to 
have predominated. The word Paradife 
itfelf is fynonymous with garden. The 
fields of Elyfium f, that fwcet region of 
poefyj are adorned with all that imagina* 
tion can conceive to be delightful. 
Some of the moft pleafing pafiages of 
Milton ate thofe in which he reprcfents 
the happy Pair engaged in cultivating 
their blifsful abode. Poets have always 
been delighted with the beauties of a 
garden. Lucan is reprefented by Juvenal 
as repofing in his garden* Virgil's 
Georgics prove him to have been capti- 
vated with rural fcenes j though, to the 
fiirprife of his readers, he has not afligned 
ft book to the fubje6t of a garden. Our 

f Surgunt per agros undique rofcidos 
F lores amidti mille coloribus^ 
Solique gemmas explicantes, 
Duke nitcht radiante vultu. 

JoRTiN ex Find. 

K 2 Shenilone 
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Shenftone madc.it hisftudyi but, withaH 
his tafte and fondnefs for itj he was not 
happy in it* The captivating fcenes 
which he created at the Leafowes, afford- 
ed him, it is faid, little pleafure in the 
abfence of fpeftators. The truth is, he 
made the embellifhment of his grounds^ 
which fhould have been the amufement 
of his life, the bufinefs of it; and involved 
himfelf in fuch troubles, by the expen- 
ces it occafioned, as neceflarily excluded 
tranquil enjoyment. 

It is the lot of few to poflefs territories 
like his, fufficiently extenfive to confti- 
tute an ornamented farm. Still fewer 
are capable of fupporting the expenc'e of 
preferving it in good condition. But let 
not the rich fuppofe they have appropria- 
ted the pleafures of a garden. The pof- 
feffor of an acre, or a fmaller portion^ 
may receive a real pleafure, from obferv- 
ing the progrefs of vegetation, even in a 
culinary plant. A very limited traft, 
properly attended to, will furnifh ample 
employment for an individual. Nor let 
it be thought a mean care j for the fame 

hand 
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hand that raifed the cedar, formed the 
hyflbp on the wall. Even the orchard, 
cultivated folcly for advantage, exhibits 
beauties unequalled in the fhrubbcry ; nor 
can the green-houfe produce an appear- 
ance to match the bloffom of the apple 
and the ahuond. 

Amufement reigns, fays Dr. Young, 
man'sgreat demand. Happy were it, if the 
•amufement of managing a garden were 
more generally relifhed. It would furely 
be mo^e conducive to health, and the 
prefervation of our faculties to extreme 
old age, were that time which is now 
devoted to the dice and to the card-table, 
fpent in the open air, and in aftivc em* 
pioymcnt. 
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*' I fpent the time which my compani- 
*' ons allotted to rural amufements, ia 
examining thofe repolitories of ancient 
learning, the public libraries. I faw 
*' indeed the futility of fcholaftic logic, 
*' but a defire to qualify myfclf for the 
^' public exercifes, led the to the at- 
^'''tentive perufal of Wallis and Saun- 
^^ derfon. The fame motive engaged 
*' me in the dreary fubtilties of meta- 
phyfics. Such ftudies engroflcd the 
greater part of my firft three yearsj> 
*' with little advantage and no plea* 
*' fure. The fatigue would have been 
*^ intolerable^, had it not fometimes been 
*' alleviated by the charms of poetry. 
*' My favourite Virgil and Horace, and 
*^ every polite writer of modern times, 
*' afforded, in their turn, an agreeable 
*^ recreation. My exercifes were ho- 
*^ nourably diftinguiflied, and praife to 
'^ an ingenuous mind is the beft reward 
f ^ of learned labours, 

" With my charafter for application 
?? and fobriety, not to boaft of my at- 
i^ ^ainments, I found no difficulty in 

5^ obtaining 
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•* obtaining orders. The tiead of my 
^^ houfe procured me a curacy in a fmall 
*' country town. Thither I went, not 
*' without my collection of books, the 
'* ufe of which I would not have fore- 
*^ gone for a mitre. I had no other wifh 
^* than to improve myfelf in learning, 
^' and to perform the duty of an eccle- 
** fiaftie with decency and devotion. 
I was happy in the profpeft of fpend- 
ing my time uninterrupted by the 
** intrufion of my academical friends, 
** whom youth and high fpirits would 
^' often lead to a noify behaviour little 
*' confiftent with meditation. My want 
*^ of experience concealed from me 
*^ the difficulty of purfuing the line of 
*^ conduft which inclination pointed 
^' out. I found it was neceflary to my 
^^ good reception among my parifti- 
^^ iqners, to give up the greateft part 
*^ of the day to a participation in their 
** amufements. In vain was it that I 
^* laboured to excel in the pulpit. 
^^ There was not a man in the place 
f^ vfho had an idea of the dignity or 

utility 
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^* Utility of literary excellence, and 
** who would not nioft cordially have 
^' hated even a Clarke or a Tillotfon, if 
** he had never been in at the death of 
*' a hare> nor drank his bottle at the 
** club. The parfon, in their idea of 
** his character, was a jolly fellow in 
*^ black, who was to. lead a carelefs life 
** all the week, and preach againft it on 
Sundays. I could not bring myfclf 
to take delight in a fox-chace> and 
though good-nature prevented me 
•' from Ihcwing my diflike, I could ne- 
ver meet any of the hunters with 
fatisfaftion. The little plcafure I 
*^ took in the only fociety that was to 
*' be obtained, ftill farther confirmed 
me in my reclufe mode of life. When 
my refolution appeared unchangeable^ 
^f I was fufFered to live as I pleafed, 
*' with the character of an odd, but 
*' inofFcnfive man. In this unmolefted 
retreat, I found time to go through 
a complete courfe of ecclefiaftical 
hiftory • I acquired a fufEcient know- 
ledge of the oriental languages to enable 
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♦^ me to read the Polyglott. I wrote 

*^ a great number of fermons and 

^^ theological treatifes, and made many 

^^ corredions in the vulgar tranQation 

^' of the Bible, So wholly engroffcd 

^' was I by my darling purfuits, that I 

*^ feldom left my chamber. In vain 

^^ did the vernal fun invite. The mu- 

^^ fie of a pack of hounds, which frc- 

** quently pafled my window, had no 

** charms in my ears. The rural Iports 

*^ of every kind were tedious and in- 

** fipid. To my books I returned from 

*' every trifling avocation, with re- 

*^ doubled pleafurc, and endeavoured 

^^ to repay the lofs of an hour in the 

^* day, by devoting a great portion of 

*< the night to ftudy. 

'^ It is really true, that my chief mo* 

^* tive for application was a love of 

**" learning. Yet I will be fo ingenuous 

*^ as to own, I fometimes formed a wifh, 

*^ that my fmall Ihare of merit, if I 

** had any, might attract the notice of 

^* my fuperiors. There is a time of 

^ life when fame alone appears to be 

« an 
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*^ an inadequate. reward of great labour^ 
" It flatters that natural love of diftinc- 
" tion which we all poflefs, but it fur- 
** nifties no convenience in the time of 
** want and infirmity. There was in the 
*' neighbourhood a little living of one 
" hundred a year, with a houfe and 
" garden, in a ftyle of decent elegance 
•* which becomes a fcholar. The pa-- 
tron was the efquire of the next pa- 
ri fti, who had always treated me with 
fingular refpeft. I was foolifti enough 
to fuppofe his regard for my charac- 
" ter would induce him to beftow his 
" benefice on me, but I found when it 
" became vacant, be h^d ftakcd and 
'^ loft the next prefentation at a game 
*' at whifl with a clerical fox-hunter* 
" I was at laft taken notice of by my 
*' diocefan. He had heard of my inde-?- 
fatigable diligence, and recommended 
me to an eminent publiflier, as a pro- 
per perfon to make an index to a very 
voluminous work. I eagerly under* 
took the taflcj with a view to pleafe (b 
great a man, and finiflied it in lefs than 

f^ a year 
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" a year and a half. . The books were 
** printed on a fmall letter, and this 
*^ work did my eyes an injury which they 
** will never recover J butitniuftbeowncd, 
*^ on the other hand, that the bookfeller 
** gave me in return a bank note of 
*^ ten pounds. An index author feldom 
" acquires reputation. He is indeed 
*' feldom known, but if he happens to 
" be difcovered, the accuracy of his 
work, is in the opinion of many, adif- 
grace to him. It feems to argue a 
degree of phlegmatic dulnefs, rarely 
*^ in the power of genius. It will not 
*^ therefore be thought wonderful that 
*^ this laborious work produced no other 
« cfFedt than the injury of my eyes, and 
*^ the payment of my taylor*s bill. 

*' In this curacy 1 ftill continue, with- 
'^ out any profpeft of change, unleft 
*' when blindnefs, occafioned by intem- 
" perate ftudy or the infirmities of age, 
^* ftiall oblige me to refign. I am not 
«' of a difcontented difpofition, nor do I 
*^ relate my condition with a defign to 
*^ criminate others for their negleft of 

*' me. 
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*' me. Preferment I never fought by 
-** thofe methods which the world agrees 
«^ to be the beft fuited to procure it* 
'^ I have therefore no right to complain 
<* of the want of that which I did not 
** purfue. My motive for this commu- 
<« nication is to prevent others from in* 
*^ curring mifery by a too- great attach- 
** ment to objefts laudable in them- 
** felves. I can never difcountenance 
*^ an attention to literature. I ftill love 
<« it. I ftill venerate thofe that have 
** excelled in it. But a fincere regard 
*^ for the moft amiable and ufeful of my 
** fpecies, induces me to remind them, 
** that they have a body which requires 
** a great fhare of their attention, and 
** that no fatisfadtion arifing from ftudy 
*^ can ultimately counterbalance the lof» 
*^ of fight, and that long train of ner- 
*^ vous difeafes fuperinduced by unre- 
*' mitted application. 

*^ I mean not to excite your fympathy i 
*^ nor will I exaggerate my evils by dc- 
<f fcription. My appearance has al- 
«* ready convinced you that I am the 

*^ vidim 
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viftim of difeafe. Nor will you hcfi- 
tate to believe that the (lone, the 
jgout, the hypochondria, which have 
worn out my tender franne, were de- 
rived from an attention unrelieved 
by the ufual and neceffary relaxations. 
Had I been wife enough to have 
mounted a horfe during the intervals 
of reading, and to have entered into 
cheerful company at the clofe of a 
thoughtful day, I might have pro- 
longed my favourite enjoyments to a 
happy old age* 

^* I am philofopher enough to bear 
with patience a condition which I 
cannot alter, yet I fometimes think, 
though without the Icaft degree of 
envy, that an old fchool-fellow of 
mine, of a very different turn from 
myfelf, is far happier. I remember 
I ufed to laugh at him, and think him 
very filly, when, at the time we were 
at the Univerfity together, he ufed to 
mifs an ingenious ledure for the fake 
of a ride, and fpend the three {hillings, 
with which I Ihould have bought a 

5 *^ book. 
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** bookj in the hire of a horfc. It j$ 
*^ true, indeed, that he need not, and 
" ought not, to have neglefted his men- 
** tal improvement, becaufe he had 
** many opportunities of relaxation after 
** the hours of ftudy were elapfed. Yet 
if I judge of his conduft by the ap- 
parent cffefts of it at prefent, it ap- 
pears to me in a lefs blameable light 
** than it ufed to do. He is now at the 
*^ age of fixty- three, for he was fome- 
*^ what older than myfclf, and retains 
^* all the vigour and alertnefs of a young 
*' man. His coufitenance is hale, his 
** limbs mufcular, and he reads the fervice 
** and the news-paper, the only things 
** he docs read, without fpedtacles, 

** He fet out in life as friendlefs as 
*^ myfelf. He engaged in a curacy in a 
** rfporting country. His love of field- 
*^ diverfions foon introduced him to what 
*^ was called the beft company. He 
" poffefled the external graces of beha- 
** viour, and at the fame time was deeply 
*^ Ikilled in horfe-flelh, and had Brac- 
'^ ken*s Farrisry by heart. Such merits 
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^^ could not long pais unrewarded. A 
^^ baronet in the neighbourhbod grew 
*^ fond of him^ and introduced him to his 
*< family; one of whom was an onlr 
daughter^ of no great perfonal or 
mental accompliflimentB. My friend, 
^f howeyer^ admired her fortune, and 
^^ found CO difficulty in obtainbg her 
hand* The living on which be now* 
refides was pan of her portion^ and 
though of no great valuci yet it f\ir* 
niflies him with a pretty fnug fporting- 
box. He commonly reads prayers in 
his boots and fpurs> while his hunter 
ftands neighing in the porch till honeft 
Mofes has twanged through his nofe 
the joyful Amen. It is true, my old 
*^ friend has no tafte, no learning, no 
** refinement, but he has the ufe of his 
** eyes, and a never-ceafing flow of 
*^ fpirits J he can walk as well as ever, 
** has an excellent digcftion, and plenty to 
^^ furnifli it with conftant employment." 
*^ But his example is not to be fol- 
*^ lowed, fince he has run into an ex- 
" treme, more culpable, though lefs pcr- 

L *' niciou* 
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^* nicious to himfelfj than mine is to mc. 
*« Far happier and wifer thephilofophical 
•' Euphranor, who, with the warmeft aP- 
*' feftion for learning, reftrained it, as he 
*^ has every other inordinate attachment^ 
** by the rules of prudence*; and by pay- 
^' ing all the attention which nature and 
** reafon require, to his body and to his 
^^ mind, has advanced them both to the 
•^ higheft degree of poflible pcrfc&ion.** 
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IDN SATIRE AND SATIRIStSi 



TH E good reception which that fpe- 
cies of Poetry called Satire hu 
commonly met with in the world, ii 
perhaps owing to fome difpofltions in 
human naturcj not the nK>ft amiable. 
It derives not its power of pleafing^ 
like other poetry, from its effedt on 
the imagination. It raifes no enchant^ 
ing profpe6ts; it is not neceflarily em<^ 
ployed in fidion. A fpirit of indig- 
nation is its eflential principle, and by 
cauling a fimilar fpirit in the reader, ic 
gently gratifies the irafcible paffions. 

It muft be owned, that it has feldom 
anfwered its oftenfible end of reform* 
ing the age^ Yet allowing it to be of 

La little 
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little ufej it is often compofed with fuch 
evident marks of genius as renders it 
intereiling to men of tafte. And though 
fpleen m^y hav^ given rife to its firft 
produdion^ and the love of cenfure en- 
fured its fuccefs, yet the beauties of 
the compolition will caufe it to be read> 
even by thofe who difapprove perfonal 
inveftive^ long after the refentment that 
occafioned it has fubfided. 

The origin of Satire has caufed muck 
controvetfy among the learned. The 
«tyoK>)ogy of die name has empk>yed> 
io very Iktle ptirpofe^ tl^ time s|nd far 
gtcity of fbch icholars as Vofllus> Da- 
ciefi Scaliger^ and Cafaubon ^» 

Its hiftory, like all other hiftories^. 
when traced too high, becomes obfcure,. 
But Horace has faid, (and who can pre- 
tend to a knowledge of the fubjeffc equal 
to his?) that Lucilius was the firft that 
wrote juft and legitimate Satire. The 
writers who preceded him were fufficiently 
pointed, but their produftlons were irre- 

* The ide^ of the U4X fatora feems to be ^nc* 
fally recehred. . 
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gtilar and incorrcdt, illiberal in their fen- . 
timents^ and fcurrilous in their language. 
Ht>raGe, the politcft writer whom the 
M^rld evtr produced^ adopted fatirical 
writing, and fucceedtd in it, though 
there is evefy ftafon to believe his na* 
tural dilpoiitioti was not fevere. The 
truth ils he wai a man of the Wdrid> di 
Wfeli as a man of rcfleftioh, and wrott 
his retnarkU on nlen and things in care<- 
lefeYerfes not Without ccnfuring them 
indeed^ but without indulging afperity. 

He probed every wound with fo gehtte 
« hand> that the pati?mt fmiled UndeiT the 
operation. The j^ay friend of Maece- 
nas had lived in courts, and knew tob 
much frf" the Woi'ld to think he could re- 
form it by fevterity* 

Not h the ftefn Juvenal. With all 
the waninth of a zealot in the caufe of vir- 
mm^ he pours his majeftic vetik^ and, 
amid the moft fpirited inveftive and fine 
morality) emits many d luminous iftadi- 
ation of beautiful defcriptive poetry. 

Mis predecetfor t^erfiu* had afForded 
hiip a noble model. He improved on it in 

L 3 nothing 
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nothing but pcrfpicuky. Perfius is all 
fire, ^irit, animation. The frequency 
of his interrogations roufes the attention 
of the reader, and it is not eafy to read 
and underftand him without catching 
the glow with which he evidently 
wrote. If his obfcurity arofe from fear, 
it does not indeed depreciate his meri$ 
as a writer; but it has caufed him to be 
lefs read and admired than he deferves^ 
The laft lines of his fecond Satire are 
alone fufficient to entitle him to immor- 
tality *• 

The Englifh fecm to hare copied the 
manner of Juvenal rather than of 
Horace. Qur national fpirit is indeed 
of the manly and rough kind, and feels 
fomething congenial with itfelf in the 
vehemence of the fuUen Juvenal. 

The Roman is remarkably harmonious. 
But Donne, his imitator, feenis to have 

* Quin damns id fuperis, de magna qnod dare lance 
Non poffit magni Meflalae lippa prc^ago ; 
Compofitum jus, fafque animo : fandofque leceiTas 
Mentis et incodtum generofo pe£tus honefio. 

thought 
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thought a roughnefs of verfc, as well as 
of fcntiment, a real grace. It is fcarce- 
ly poffible, that a writer who did not 
ftudioufly avoid a fmooth verfification, 
could have written fo many lines without 
ftumbling on a good one. Pope has 
revived his fame by attuning his harfh 
numbers i a work whofe very excellence 
makes us regret that a genius fo fertile 
as was the bard's of Twickenham, 
Ihould have wafted its vigour in para«» 
phrafes and tranflations» , 

This verfatile poet has ' imbibed the 
very fpirit of Horace. Nor can the 
mere Englifti reader obtain, by the trans- 
lations of Creech or of Francis, fo clear 
and adequate an idea of the true Ho- 
ratian manner, as from the liberal imi* 
tations of Pope. 

Dryden feems to have preferred the 
model of his favourite Juvenal. His 
nervous line was well adapted to fatire. 
He fays himfelf, " he could write feverely, 
<^ with more eafe than he could write 
*^ gently." His Abfalom and Achi- 
tophel, and his MacFlecknoe, arc matter- 

L 4 pieces 
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pieces in the ferious and vehement kind 
of Satire* 

Boileau feems to have blended with 
judgment the manner of Horace and 
Juvepal. Whatever degree of elegance 
he pofleOesj the natural monotony of 
French verfe tires an ear accuftomed to 
the various harmony of our Engliih poets. 
The French language never appears fo 
meanly as in the heroic couplet. He 
who reads the Henriade, and happens to 
think of Milton, Dryden, Garth, or Pope, 
muft clofe the volume with all the loath- 
ing of difguft. He who reads Boileau, will 
find his improving imitator Pope rife in 
his opinion. Pope roufes the attention by 
all the changes of mufical modulations 
Boileau fooths it to dull repofe by the 
lullaby of fimilar paufes conftantly re- 
peated. 

A poet of our own, little attended to 
at prcfent, once enjoyed a very high de- 
gree of fame as a fatirical writer. Old- 
ham has been called the Engliih Juvenal. 
His fatire on the Jefuits has indeed muchr 

of the fpirit of JuvenaU It difplays 
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wit, force, pungency, and a vc^ cbpious 
invention; but it is no iefs diftingiiifhed 
by a coarfenefs and vulgarity, which muft 
prevent Oldham from keeping his place 
among the claflics of our country. He 
has laftied the Jefaits with defervcd and 
unrelenting rigour; but though ' feverc 
punifhment is often neceflary, yet to fee 
it infiifted without mercy, is notagreeable. 
There arc fome works of poetry as ^ well 
as of painting, which, though well exe- 
cuted as pieces ^ of art, lofe the praife 
their excellence demands, by the (hocking 
nature of their reprefentations. 

A later fatirift, Dr. Youngs is ftill 
read withpleafure. But he has the fault 
of Seneca, of Ovid, of Cowley; a pro- 
fuHon and an unfeafonable application of 
wit. His fatifes have been juftly called 
a ftring of epigrams. A lover of origi- 
nality, he did not regard models. Had 
heendeavoured to imitate Juvenal or Per- 
fius, he would have avoided this fault, 
Thofe great matters were too much en- 
grofied by the importance of their fub- 
jcfts to fall into the puerility of witticifm. 
5 There 
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There is alfo fomcthing in Young's ver- 
ification which a good ear does not ap- 
prove. 

But even Young, popular as he was, has 
been eclipfed by a poet who has fhone 
with the effulgence and the inftability of a 
meteor. Churchill poffefTed merit; amerit 
which was magnified when feen through the 
medium of party, beyond that degree which 
it was able to fupport. When reafon at 
lafl: viewed what palTion had exaggerated, 
fbe wasdifguiled with the difappointment, 
and turned away with negleft. Thus 
the celebrated Churchill, with whofe ap-^ 
plaufe the town re-echoed, is finking to 
an oblivion which he hardly deferves i . 
for though he wrote many carelefs lines 
and many dull pafTages, yet the greater, 
part of his produdtions difplayed a ge-^^ 
nuine vein of fatirical genius, 

Within a fewyears Satire has re-afTumed 
her original rude form of fcurrilous and 
petulant abufe. An improved verfifica-;- 
tion has given a glofs to the mofl illibe- 
ral invedtives. An undaunted effrontery^ 
recommended by tolerable rhymes, hz% 

fup- 
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Applied the want of eveiy claflical and 
noble ornament. That it has been well 
received, is no proof of its folid excel- 
lence as CQmpofition^ fince to the greater 
part of readers, the abufe which it laviih- 
ly pours on public and private chara£ter$j 
is a fufficient recommendation. 

It differs from claflical Satire in this, 
^s well as other circumllances. Horace, 
Perfius, Juvenal, abound with the fineft 
moral fentiments. They not only put 
vice to fhame, but countenanced virtue, 
and pointed out the way to attain to it. 
But the fatirifts of our tiii^es feem to 
have little elfe in view, than to gratify 
private pique, or party-prejudice. It is 
indeed fcarcely to be expefted that in a 
degenerate age, many will be found to 
poflefs dignity of character and foU* 
dity of judgment, in a degree fufficient 
to enable them to ftand forth as difin- 
terefted cenfors of prevailing m^nners^ 
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ON PREACHING AND SERMON WRITERS. 

TJ^EW inftitutions can contribute rtlort 
to preferve civilization, and pro- 
mote moral and intelledual improvement 
among all ranks bf people> than thfc 
cftablifliment of public Icftures^ in eVerV 
part of the kingdom, periodicilly re- 
peated after a ftiort interval. 

Such is the light in which the difcoilf- 
fes appointed by the wifdomof the chulxh, 
to be every where held on the recurrence of 
the fevcnth day, are to be confidered. By 
thefe the meaneft and the moft illiterate 
are enabled to hear moral and philofb- 
phical treatifes on every thing that cbrt- 
cerns their feveral duties, without ex- 
pence, and without folicitation. 

And whatever is urged by men, who 
are ill-afFc6ted to all ecclefiaftical efta- 

blifhmeRjs, 
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bUihn[^nts> there is no doubt but that 
great political, a$ well as moral, benefit 
ia derived to fociety, from a pradtice 
thus univerfal. But it is a misfortune 
long ago lamented, that men are incapa* 
ble of eftimating the real value of ad- 
vantages, till experience has fhewn what 
it is to want them. 

It is certainly true, that iince the ,ac« 
quifition of books has been facilitated 
by their numbers, oral inflrudion is 
rendered lefs neccflary. But though 
books arc eafily procured, yet even in 
this age of information, there are thou-* 
fands in the lower clafies who cannot 
read. Befides, it is a well known truth, 
that the fame precepts inculcated by a 
living ij)ftru6k>r, adorned by a proper 
oratory, enforced by a ferious and au* 
thcM-kative n>anner, produce a powerful 
cffe6t, not to be experienced in folitary 
retirement. There is likewife a fym-» 
pathy communicated in a numerous au- 
dience, which attaches the mind more 
fkron^y to the fpeaker* 

The 
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rThc obvious utility of difcourfes froiri 
the pulpit is proved by the dccifions o( 
experience, For> notwithftanding the 
complaints againft the levity and profane- 
nefs of the age, churches are ftill fre- 
quented with apparent pleafure. And 
to be placed in a fituation where a good 
preacher prefides, is by many efteemed 
a very cflcntial requifite to aii agreeable 
retreat. 

For excellent preachers this nation has 
been long diftinguilhed; excellent, not 
fo much in the talents of an orator, as in 
the compofition of ^ difcourfei. With 
an uncultivated voice, iir an uncouth 
manner, accompanied with aukward atr 
titudes, they have delivered harangues 
unequalled in the fchools of Athens- 
As the French have exhibited their charac- 
tcriftic levity even in their boafted fer- 
mons; fo the Engliih have difplayed theif 
chara<5teriftic folidity. 

The fermons of the laft century are in- 
deed too long for the attention of modern 
indolence, but they abound with beauty 
that would reward it. Jeremy Taylor 

poflcffci 
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polTefled an invention profufely fertile ; 
a warm, rich, lively imaginations a pro- 
found knowledge of authors, facred and 
profane, poetical, hiftorical, philofophi- 
cal. He has embelliflied his fermons 
with citations from them, and has inter- 
woven their gold into the rich tiffue of 
his fine compofition. When the little 
tarnifh which they have contracted 
through time, is removed by the (kilful 
modernizer, there are few fermons in the 
language equal to thofe of this prodigy 
of parts and learning. Perhaps the ju- 
venile preacher would aft more judi- 
cioufly in ufing the abbreviated difcourfes 
of fuch divines, than in venturing to 
produce his own lefs mature lucubrations. 
Nearly at the fame time with Taylor 
arofc Ifaac Barrow; a mighty genius, 
whofe ardour was capable of accomplifli- 
ing all it undertook. The tide of his 
eloquence flows with fmooth yet irrefift- 
ible rapidity. He treats his fubjeft with 
mathematical precifion, and never leaves 
it till he has exhaufted it. It has been 
faid^ that a late moft popular orator in 

I the 
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the Houfe of Lords aflcrted^ thaf he. 
owed much of the fire oPftis tl^ipence 
• to the ftudy of Barrow, 

His editor^ Tillotfon, is more popular. 
His merit is unqueftionably great, and 
fiis fame has been extended to very ex- 
-alted heights by the praifes of Addifgn* 
He writes with fufficieat judgmcat aod 
perfpicuity; but there are thofe who ven- 
'ture to fuggcft, that he has been toa 
much celebrated as a model of iine com* 
pofition. They allow him every praifc as 
a moft excellent divine j but when they 
confidcr him as a writer, they think hU 
periods might have been Ihorter^ and his. 
rhythm more hamu>niQu.% 

Of a very different charafter, Swth 
has obtained a great and deferved repu- 
tation. Wk was his talent, yet he ofteiv 
reaches fublimity. He is» however, one 
Qf thofe authors wha is to be admired 
^pd not imitated. To c^tcHc a lauglt 
ijy>m the pulpit, ia tQ iofpire the hearer 
with a levity of ^mpcr iU-adapted t<^ 
thje indulgence oC devotional feelings* 
The tafte Qf tb« age in which Squth 

flouriihed 
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HcMMlAied countenanced pulpit jocularity. 
But though the lovers of comedy have 
found their tafte gratified in the perufal 
of South's fermons, yet the man of fc- 
rious judgment will difcover manyfoUd 
argumentSj and many judicious obfer^ 
vations, intermixed with profaic cpi* 

grarn3« 

The fagacious Clarke pretended not- 
to wit. He afFefted not the ambitioua 
ornaments of rhetoric. He rarely reaches 
the lublime^ or aims at the pathetic ; but 
in a clear, manly, flowing ftyle, he de- 
livers the moft important doftrines, con- 
firmed on every occafion by welUappHed 
pafiages from fcripture. If he was not 
a fhining orator, according to the ideas 
of rhetoricians, he was a very agreeable 
as well as ufeful preacher. He was not 
orthodox in his opinions; a circumftancQ 
which has lowered his charafter among 
many. Certain it is, that he would have 
done more good^ in the world, had he 
confined his labours to prad^cal divinity. 
Speculative and polemical divinity co:ti- 
monly difFufes fcepticifm, without con* 

M tribatinfl 
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tribming any thing to moral reforaub* 
rion* 

The feraiofis that hay^becn prea^ed 
lat Boyle's Lectures are ibme of the hcft 
zrgofidin the laiiguage. They hs^ 
hecn the labouiied prodiiAions ojf the. 
moft ingenious men. But the whole 
colleftion aever did fb much good as a. 
imglerpiaftical difcourfe of TiUotfpn.. ^ 

Atterbury was a polite writer. His 
feroKMis probably owed fome of tbeir 
fame> among hii cx>iu:emporaries> who 
hav£ lavifhly applauded him> to his mode 
of delivery in the pulpit; for the T^tler 
fays> it was fuch as would have been apf 
proved by a Longinus and Demofthenes. 
He feems to have introduced the very 
judicious method of addrefling the under^* 
{landing in the beginning, and the pa0k>ns 
at.the clofe of the fermon. 
. Rogers^ fays his panegyrift Dr. Bur« 
ton> poflefTed an eloquence^ nervousi 
fimple, perfuafive, and beautiful. An 
unftudicd elegance marked his ftyle# 
He feeo^ to have attained to that nice 
judgment^cisfaich adapted the fame dif^ 
^ ... courfe 



txmSSttm icraftic> a ctty, m flcaderaital 
congregation* In a profefled elogium 
it is indeed allowable to exaggerate^ yet 
tfhat Burton has advanced h confiritied 
bf a perufal of the fermons of Rog^s^ 
a^hey are pef fpicuous> Iblid, and writttn 
«*kh remarkable eafe* 

Of all the late fermon writers. Seed h 
the moft popular. With a rich and ipow 
tive fancy he combined a folid judgment* 
Unlike the generality of thofc writers 
iwho affeft to be flowery, he abounds in 
ibund argument, and in juft remarks on 
human life. A fevere critic would con-» 
demn him for a profufion of embellifh-^ 
naaxt i but I know not how it is, he had 
^e fkill to give repeated pleafure witb« 
cait fatiety. 

Such are the more popular of our Eng^ 
lifh fermon-writers, the models of tholfe 
many divines, who with very great merit 
d6 not poflcfs the reputation of origi-* 
rrality.' To enumerate them all Were an 
cridltfs taik; for of no books in the Eng- 
liSh language has there been fa uncea'^ 
fibg a fxKceffioxi, as of fernions/ 

Ma Of 
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Of late there have appeared publican 
tions of fcrmons addreffcd to pcrfons of 
particular ages. Though fome of thefe 
have exhibited a highly florid eloquence^ 
and v^rerc received with great applaufe, 
yet they were too much ornamented^ and, 
like many kinds of food, poflcflcd a 
fweetncfs which delights for a moment, 
butfoon terminates in loathing. They, 
amufed the imagination, and fome times 
touched the hearty but they left little 
employment to the underftanding. 

Sermons which came forth with lefs 
eclat, will Hand a better chance of de- 
fcending to poftcrity. Such are thofe of 
Sherlock, Seeker, and Jortin,. The 
happinefs of mankind is concerned in 
the prefervation of their works, while 
tKofe of the frothy declaimer are daily 
dropping unregretted into the gulph of 
oblivion. 

Yet is it to be laniented, that the gla- 
ring and meretricious embellifhments of 
the fuperficial writer are more common- 
ly, imitated, than the chafter beauties of 
dhe auftere divine. Fine language, as it 

is 
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15 called, with a few hacknied feritimcnts 
and addreflcs to the paflions, often con* 
ftitute the whole merit of difcourfea 
preached before the moft numerous con- 
gregations in the metropolis. 

The paftors of the largeft flocks ulb- 
ally affeft popularity. Extemporary 
preaching is one of the moft effeftual 
rneans of obtaining it. It always pleafei 
the vtilgarj probably becaufe it conveys 
the idea of immediate infpiration. It 
is true alfo, that by pleafing it is en- 
abled to affeft the vulgar. But yet there 
are many reafons to prevent its recep- 
tion among the judicious. It may raiie 
the paflions, it may communicate a mo- 
mentary fit of devotion j but from its htfty 
produftion it can feldom be poliihed cyr 
folid. It is, indeed, feldom attempted 
but by the fuperficial. The greateft di- 
vines have not been prefumptuous enough 
to lay before their audience the efFufions 
of the moment, but have ufually bellowed 
much time and care in the compofition 
of a fingle fermon. We kre indeed in- 
formed, that Clarke fometimes preached 

M 3 without 
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trithmit ^written notes; but the num%ef 
of his printed fermons is a proof that 
this ivas not his general prafticc. They 
"Virho poflfefs the abilities of a Clarka 
may> however, fafely venture to produce 
an unpremeditated harangue. But they 
would do right to recolleft, that the 
drations even of a Pemofthenes fmeU 
of the lamp* 

Againft thofe who prepare their dif* 
couries^ a general complaint has been 
made> that fermons are become in thcfe 
days merely moral effays. There was 
a time when a paflage from fcripture, 
well introduced, was eftecmed a flower 
of fpcech far furpafling every ornament 
of rhetoric. It is now avoided as an 
ugly patch, that chequers with deformity 
the glofly contexture. 

A profcflTed chriftian preacher, ad* 
drefling a profefied chriftian audience, 
(hould remember, that, however beau* 
tiful his difcourfei if it is no more than a 
moral difcourfc, he may preach it, and 
they may hear it, and yet both continue 
unconverted heathens*. 

Every 



t-.Eyeiy congregation of real chrijOti^n* 
^iibes to find all morality deduced from 
iq^pture^ and confirmed by it^ Moral 
prfscepts^ thus adorned^ come ^^m v(}v9 
pulpit as from an oracle. Scripture) 
language is not ioeleganti but if it were^ 
a. preacher Ihould let motives of duC]F 
exclude oftentation. In truths he Qey^f 
appears to greater advantage^ thati when 
hp feems to forget his own excellence, 
and to lofe fight of himfelf in his en? 
deavour to promote the welfare of hU 
fuidience. 
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^'1 1 falft ahd carclcfs reafoning moft 

Jl ' of the misfortunes of life are to ht 
itttributed« - Logic then> as an art^ \i 
perhaps fo far ufeful in the oonduft of 
life> as it fuperinduces a habit c^ accu- 
rate rea(bning« 

But what fays experience ? Is the man 
who has digefted Burgerfdicius found to 
be wifer in his afbions than others \ The 
bcft difputant that ever conquered in the 
iR:hool$y when he has defcended to the 
walks of common life^ - has been foimd 
no lefs prone to deviate into the paths 
of error, to be involved in the cloudsi 
of pafilon, and mifled by the falie ligfatt 
of imagination^ than the bufy multitudol 
who never heard of the categprii$« > 

They 
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They who poffefs common fcnfe in a 
competent degree, will difcover, with no 
other aid, the fallacy of wrong, reafon- 
ing. They who are deficient in it, will 
not find a fubftitute in the ufe of a 
fyllogifm. 

The great numbers who fupply civil 
and commercial offices, in which there 
is a conftant neceffity for the exertion of 
reafon, and who condud the moftimr* 
portant affairs without the aid of fcho- 
laftic logic, are proofs that vigorous na* 
lure wants not this flender ailiftance. 
To imagine that a well-formbd mind 
cannot reafon well without logic, is no 
kfs abfurd, than to fuppofe that the folid 
oak is fupported by the ivy that creeps 
around it* 

The beft fchool for the improvement 
of reafon is the living world. We find 
Ac illiterate, who have fpent their lives 
m conftattt a£Hon, poffeffing a very exten- 
five knowledge of things, and a moft ac- 
curate method of judging of them 5 a 
knowledge and a method to which the 
cultivated: reafoner can feldom attairt: 

y>;:i^ It 
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It 18 xKiimmon to fee the learned a£nde« 
xtticj whofe labours are at laft rewarded 
Itgm^&itdl benefice^ unable, notwithlland^ 
Hig bis acquired flrengtli of reafon> to 
epp^ with the rude, ruftic in a bargain 
for dues which the laws have allotted 
htm*. . . 

It feenis, then, that the gradual decay 
of logical ftudies, and the contempt in 
which fyllogiflic fkill is held, is not un«- 
ceaTonab'le. It contributes little to the 
licnefit of fociety. It is rather iajurioues 
to it, by drawing off that attention whkh 
might be ufefuUy beftowed. What theft 
iha]l we fay? Mu(t an art, which c^ 
forefathers have lludied from age to agCj 
and to which ourfelves have devoted om 
fixfk years at our univerfities, be €Jt^ 
ploded? A veneration is due to long 
eftablidied opinions* The powera/ elf 
judging, which Simulate the prefenx agv 
to innovation, were pofTefied by die paft 
in equal perfefUon. Some reafon they 
had for their inftitutions. The faoft 
reafon may perhaps remain to preveili: 

the total abolitioa of^thcmkJ^r^tlV^ 
^ ana 
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aifid rmaSon are tmchangeablc. Qor ao<*' 
deftors eftabilfhed logical ftudies^ bc«* 
cauie in their days there were few other 
books to be obtained^ and no other 
learning prized. Their defcendants muft 
continue to beftow on them a moderate 
attention, becaule every part of knaw*** 
ledge contributes to accomplifli the pro*- 
feffed fcholar. But they need give no 
more than a moderate attention, becaufe 
the imjM-ovements in philofophy, and the 
great multiplication of books in every 
par€ of human learning, enable the 
ftt^ent to ipend his time and fagacity 
more ufefuUy and more agreeably. 

He who pofTefTes the genius and taftd 
of the attic Harris, will do right to cul- 
tivate it by ftudying the unread works of 
porphyry and Ammonius, Plotinus and 
Jamt>lrchus. Our Englifti Ariftotlei 
Whofe productions are at once the quin- 
tfiSknce of elegance, and prodigies of 
Kfialytical ingenuity, has pointed out 
flowers in thofe paths of learning where 
thotns only were feen before. The Sta- 

^titt Waa literally idolized » and had it 
Tv:^ been 
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l)een the fate of Harris to have lived i 
Few centuries ago, he alfo would have 
been honoured with a fubordinate deifi- 
cation. If any thing can reftore a tafte 
for thefe languiftiing ftudies, it is thd 
grace which his ftyle and his accuracy 
have given them* 

For metaphyfics what can be faid ? If 
every book that has been written on therfti 
and thoufands have been written, were 
annihilated, not a fingle individual in 
the great community of all mankind 
•would in any one refpeft have juft 
reafon to lament the lols. Mathematical 
and arithmetical ftudies are fpeculative^ 
k is true ; but they do not terminate in 
./peculation. They afford a great plea- 
fure, abftraftedly confidered, by the full 
evidence with which they difplay their 
truths i but they tend to obvious utility 
as well as delight. The builder, the. 
navigator, almoft every mechanic art, is 
aflifted by geometry, and all men 
without exception in fome degree bene- 
fited by arithmetic. But metaphyfics 
lend only to benight the underftanding 

in 
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VI a cloud of its own making, to lofc it 
in a labyrinth of its own contrivance. 

Metaphyfics were once cncouragccf 
and cultivated, becaufe they fcrved the 
purpofes of fuperftition. They involved 
theological fubjefts in a perplexity which 
the fimple could never unravel. They 
gave an air of myftery and depth, which; 
caught the admiration of the vulgar. 
They are now employed, in a fimilar 
manner, in the fervice of infidelity.* 
They have induced the half learned and 
the conceited, thofe who think they un- 
derftand them, and thofe who wifli to be 
thought by others to underftand them, 
to adopt, without being apprehenfive of 
danger, opinions fatal to their own hap- 
pincfs and to the exiftence of fociety. 

Even when cultivated by the honed: 
and truly ingenious, they exhibit an 
inftance of blameable pride. They aim 
at a fcience to which man can never 
attain. It is truly laughable, to obferve, 
a creature with hardly knowledge enough 
of the things around him to guide him 
with fafcty, perplexing himfelf with 

ontological 
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<)htoIogical enquiries into the nature of 
angels, and the eflence of the devil. 

The ontologifts and pneumatologifts, 
the nominales and reales, the dodores 
feraphici, and all the tribe of nnicro- 
fcopic philofophers, are, in the prefent 
age of difcernment, totally neglected. 
Even Malebranche and Locke, the moft 
rational of the metaphyficians, are daily 
loGng ground. As a tafk they arc attend- 
ed to in public fenninaries, where fbmc 
obfolete plan of ftudy requires metaphyfi- 
cal exercifes j but the multitude of more 
agreeable works feldom leave time or in- 
clination, to the ftudent who is at liberty 
to chufe his books, for the controverly 
concerning innate ideas. A few however, 
in the prefent times, have been fo unfort«- 
natfe, as towafte their labours in defend^ 
ihg niaterialifm, in expatiating on liberty 
and neceflity, in diffufing fcepticHhT,^arid 
in - proving that man is no more thm 
an animal. . . - c .. i :t^» 

.Sijch miferable effefts of metaphylU 
cal rcfcarch have i|iduced in amiabte 
wrker, whofe heart and abilities vie with 

each 
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^f^cb, other for excellence^ to Tindiq^te 
the nature and iaiinutability oif truths 
^wcxpofe the futility of metaphyfics^ 
to confound the devices of their p$^ 
tf9n?M and to eftablilh the natural righcv 
of common fenfe* This formidM>te 
champion has givea the laft fatal blow 
tp languilhing fophiftry; a blov^ i^clv 
that fhe may never recover, every maa 
iiiuft^ wiflij who knows the baneful influ- 
e^ice of a Hume's dark inventions^ and 
who defires to counterafi: it. 
, To put an end to fpeculative emotf^ 
if. rnight perhaps, in fome degree^ be 
eSeftual to lay le£i ftrefs upon rneta^ 
fiffix(;$ in academical education. Thofc 
who prefide over *our feminaries are ik» 
1^ liberal than enlightened, and will 
(Icmbtlefsj if any part of the prefent 
^ftem of inftrucbion is trifling or pemi« 
jCfpusj renounce it with alacrity. But a 
deference to their refpe&able opinions 
renders it reafonable to fuppofe, that an 
ainientbn to this abftrufe, though other- 
itcfe ft]£^lefs fcience, may tend to give 
&fi/;y9[)ung mind a habit of thinking 
/; ) > with 
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with depth and precifion. As a feirere 
difcipline, it may be advantageous. Many 
a mancsuvre is taught the foldier in his 
courfc of preparation for war, which 
will feldom be ufeful in the field of 
battle. 

They who have no opportunity of be- 
ing ferviceable to others, have an un- 
qucftionable right to feek amufement in 
abftnife fpeculation. They may puz- 
zle th^mfelves for diverfion even in me- 
taphyfics. But if, in the courfe of their 
enquiries, they fhould fall upon a wonder- 
fill difcovery, which, when divulged, would 
dtfturb the happy ignorance of mankind^ 
let them for once be felfilh, and with^ 
^old it from the public. 
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t>U tAtIN VERSI AS AN £XS1L< 
CISE AT SCHOOLS* 



Det priinos verfibai «in09» 

PfiTltOMlVt* 



No part of daflical education has 
been mere generally* cenfured and 
ifnore firmly - adhered to> than that of 
e^ercifing boys in the compofition of 
Latin poetry. The trite remark^ that a 
poet is bofn^ and not formed by difcipline^ 
has been ui'ged againft it. It has been 
alledged> that the time bellowed on it 
Would be more advantageoufly fpent in 
the ftudy of things, and in acquiring a 
right method of exprefling our fenti* 
ments in humble profci It is abfurd 
enoughj fay the objeftors^ to exadt a 
certain portion of Englifii verfe from 

N the 
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the fcholar; but to perplex him wkfr 
Latin verfe, at a time when he might 
be learning a thoufand ufeful things j. 
what is it but extreme imprudence, coun- 
tenanced^ indeed by general praftice,^ 
but neverthelefs both culpable and tru^^y 
ridiculous I 

They allow> however,, that the cuftom 
is general,^ and of long duration. Surely 
then that degree of i^fpeA is due ta 
the general opinion of mankind, and to 
the wifdom of our predeccffors, whick 
le^$ us to prefume^ there muft have 
been fome benefit perceiv^ by experi- 
ence from an inititution thus ancient and 
vniverfal^ An4 it is natural to confider^ 
whether a few arguments may not be 
fpund in favour of a mode filently an4- 
uaiformJky purii^ed, amid the loud cla* 
iviour every where raifed agaiafl: it. 

The cjcfcaders of preftices unjuftly; 
^fifured, often do an injury to their 
c^ufe, by adoiityijg none of the object 
tions to be reafonablei. We will thea 
I^Uowj that to learn to miike Latiet verie 
i& to Ip^ timty when, the firholar i^ 

dcftined 
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dcftined to fpcnd his life in commercial 
or in mechanical employments. But, at 
the fame time, we muft infift on its uti- 
lity to the man of independent for- 
tune, to the divine, the lawyer, the 
phyfician, and perhaps to the accom- 
plifhed military commander* 

To all thefe an acquaintance with the 
claflics will add an elegance, fucK as 
tends to complete their charafters as 
gentlemen, as well as fcholars. It is the 
finifliing polilh of education, and ope- 
rates on the mind, like dancing on the 
perfon, by fuperadding a graceful habit. 
But there is no method fo well calcu- 
lated to infufe an intimate knowledge 
I of an author, as to imitate and endea- 

' vour to rival his excellences. To write 

Virofilian verfe with true elegance, it is 
i neceffary to commit to memory every 

I phrafej to catch the very fpirit of Virgil; 

to mark the varied paufes of his verfes,. 
the length of his periods, the peculiar 
grace of his expreflionsi and to give 
the^whole a majcftic dignity. All thefe 
reqiiifites to poetical compofition in La- 
'■ N 2 tin. 
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tin, can only be acquired by a frequent 
and attentive perufal of the noble 
Mantuan. 

The firft-fruits of genius produced by 
the fineft writers that adorn our annals^ 
were compofitions In Latin verfe. Mil- 
ton, at a boyifh age, wrote it with great 
elegance. Cowley excelled in it early. 
Addifon was much celebrated for his 
juvenile effays in it. Prior began with 
writing Latin epigrams. All the great 
men who have been educated at public 
fchools, where it is invariably an exer- 
cife, were, during feveral years, obliged 
to compofe it as a daily tafk^ and 
though many were never diftinguilhed 
in poetry, yet they derived many ad- 
vantages from the attempt. 

Difficulty is naturally painful i but to 
overcome it, caufes a very fenfible plea- 
fure, and facilitates future conquefts, 
by adding courage. To write Latin 
verfe, is certainly an arduous tafk to a 
young boy; but the authority of his 
matter, and a fpirit of emulation, urge 
him to attempt with alacrity what his own 

indolence 
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indolence would have led him to negled. 
Long praftice gives facility. He finds 
he has overcome what he once thought 
infurmountable. When any new under- 
taking offers itfelf in future, with a dif* 
Scult and forbidding afpefb, he is not 
affrighted ; for he recoUefts, that he has 
already furmounted what he once 
deemed impra£ticable. The exertion 
neceffary to perform what is not eafy, 
has a natural tendency to give the mind 
frefh vigour, 

A fubjcA taken from a claflic, a moral 
fentiment, or an ingenious remark, is 
given to a boy to employ his leifure 
during the intervals of fchooL He is 
taught, that there mutt be an unity in 
his defign; that he muft invent a thought, 
on which he is to difplay, if he can, 
good fenfe, and Auguftan wit, expreffed 
in the moft elegant vcrfification. This 
tends to give him a knowledge of things, 
at the fame time that it renders it neceffary 
to call up to his affiftance all his claffical 
phrafeology. He muft revolve many 
ideas in his mind before this though^ 

N 3 occurs. 
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occurs. In this proccfs hc^ rxcrcifes the 
powers of judgment, of difcriminatiQ&> 
of tafte. He recollects all his reading* 
he reviews all he has feen and heard, he 
fearches books on fimUar to43ics> aad' ac 
once improves what He has obtainedy 
and makes new acquifitions. 

He who has been cofwerfant in great 
ikrhools wilt have feen copies of veries 
written as the eaiercifes of an evening, 
in which were difpUycd wit, humour, 
fine language, ingenious turns, harnao- 
ftious v^rfe, and very ihrewd observations 
en men and things. Such were the Lufys 
Weftmoixaftcrienfes ; ftich were many in 
the Mufs Etonenles, and fuch are thou-* 
fands that have never yet beenr offered ta 
'the public viewt It is a known truth, 
^hat many of the boysj who were engaged 
in thefe ufeful fports of a fertile genius^, 
afterwards became diftinguifhed members 
of the literary or the political rqiublic j 
and they owed much of that good fe-< 
ccptfon which they met with in the world, 
to the fame of claffical fcholarfliipi ac-< 
quired at their fehoo]. 

Every 
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^1 Every lib^tat fcholar defires to extend 
}m Tiews) and to be enabled to derive 
Ikei^ary pkafure from all that is capable 
t/ nffotiing it. If he has formed no 
tftfte fot modern Latin poetry^ he will 
be a llranger to many moft pleafing pro- 
duftion». But he cannot have a juft 
relrfti for thein^ unlefi he has a kno^rkdg€' 
of profodyi and of their various metres » 
and of thefe he cannot have a perfect 
knowledge! fuch a knowledge as mW 
Enable himtojudgeKif their finer graoesj 
without having compofed Latin poetry. 

It is certain, that none of the modern 
Latinifts equalled Virgil and Horace, 
and that the claflical ftudent can no whert 
find entertainment fo unmixed as in their 
Qtsginal writings. Bat the daintteft fare 
dut an Apicius ever invented, ceafed to 
pleafe when conftantly repeated. Nor 
can he be faid to have an undiftinguifhing 
tafte, or a coarfe appetite, who feeks 
variety in the writings of the Virgilian 
Vida, and in the fweer ftrains of onr 
own Vincent Bourne. There is often 
a happy union of the beauties that 

N 4 diftinguifh 
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diftinguiih Ovid^ Tibullus^ and Martial^ 
in the Carmina Quadragefimalia. Rapia^ 
Vanicr, Buchanan^ and Browne, fecm to 
have written Latin vcrfc with an eafe, 
which would almoft lead to a fuppofition 
that Latin was their yernagular language. 
In mifcellancoys publications of gur own 
and other nations, the man of tafte will 
find a multitude of poematia, which he 
may read with .pleafure without dan- 
ger of corrupting the purity of his ftyle. 
. Merely as the means of enjoying a 
fweet and innocent pleafure in' greater* 
perfeftion, of filling up a leifure hour 
with an elegant amufemcnt, the com-t 
pofition of Latin verfe may be juftly re- 
commended to the affluent and the ge- 
nerous youth ^. Others, it muft beowned^ 
will be much better employed in learnings 
their pence-table. 

♦ They whofc prindplcs arc, 

— quaercnda pecania prlmi^nii 
yerfus poft nummos, ■ 
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Peccare docentes 



fallax hiHoriaa monet. Hor« 

ITS it is truej that the prefent age is 
more corrupt ths^ the preceding^ the 
great multiplication of Noyels probably 
contributes to it$ degeneracy. Fifty 
years ago there was fcarcely a Novel 
in the kingdom, Romances^ indeed^ 
abounded s but they, it is fuppofed, were 
rather favourable to virtue* Their pic- 
tures of human nature were not exa£l^ 
l)ut they were flattering refemblances* 
By exhibiting patterns of perfeftion, 
|hey ftimulated emulation to aim at it. 
They led the fancy through a beautiful 
^jl4ernefs of delights^ and they filled 

the 
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the heart with pure> manly^ bold» Sand 
liberal fentiments. 

Ev^en thofe books which were written 
with a view to ridicule the more abfurd 
romahtic writers, are themfelves moft 
pleating romances, and may be read 
without injury to the morals. Such is 
^iipi immortal work of Cervantes. Per- 
Aaps/the fafeft books of entertainment 
'^aw; tjiofe of decent humour, which ex- 
cite a laugh, and leave the heart little 
'aflfefted. 

' Books are more read in youth than in 
the advanced periods of life* Bat there 
are few that are perfeftly adapted tKk 
yHotith. They Iho^ld be entettaiiting, 
or they will not be attended to. Th^y 
fliould not be profound, fttt" they will 
not be underftood^ Entertaimng booka 
there are; but they were not written 
Iblety for young people, a^d aretherefore 
td6 unguarded in their reprefentaeions. 
They do not pay that reverence whkh 
Juvenal aflerts to be due to the puerile 
age* . 

* Maxima dcbctur pucris rcvcrcn)tia— Juv. 

That 

5 



That Richardfon's Novds are? wtitten 
with the pureft intentions of proinotiag 
Tirtue, none can deny • But in the ac- 
complifhmcnt of this purpofe fcenes are 
laid open^ which it would be fafcr ta 
cemceal^ and fenriments excited^ which it 
would be more advantageous to early 
virtue not to admit. Dangers and tempt- 
ations are pointed out ; but they are 
dangers that feldom occur> and cempt- 
ations by which few in comparifon are 
aflaufted. It is to be feared^ the moral 
view is rarely regarded by the iacx- 
periencedj who naturally pay the greateil 
atfiention to the 'lively defcription of love> 
and its effeds$ and who> while they read, 
long to be adtors in tlie fcenes which 
they admire. 

' The genius of Fielding entitles him 
to a high rank among the claffics. His 
' w6rks exhibit a feries of piftures drawn 
with all the defcriptive fidelity of a Ho* 
garth. They are. highly entertaining, 
and will always be read with pleafure ; 
but they likewife difclofe fcenes, which 

may 
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may cofrupt the mind unfeafoned by ex* 
pcrieftce. 

SmoUct undoubtedly poflcffed great 
merit. He/ would, however, have been 
more generally read among the polite and 
refined, if his humour had been lefscoarfc. 
And it would be advifeable to defer the 
pcrufal of his works, till the judgment i^ 
mature* 

- Their writings, however, difplay the 
beauties of true genius, to compenfate 
for their faults. But the multitude of 
memoirs, private hiftories, and curious 
anecdotes, imported from our neighbour- 
ing hnd of libertinifm, have feldom any 
thing to recommend them to perufal but 
their profligacy. Yet thefe, adorned with 
Ipecious titles, and a pert vivacity of Ian- 
gttage, have found their way to the circula- 
ting libraries, and are obtruded on the 
attention of every age and rank. 

The Englifh prefs has teemed with 
Smilaroriginal productions. The efFefts 
of that coarfe tafte introduced in the 
leign of Charles the Second, hav^ fcarce- 
ly yet decre^fed. The fentimental man- 

6 nef 
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her feems, however, likely to fupplant it. 
But it is matter of doubt, whether even 
this manner is not equally dangerous. 
It has given an amiable name to vice, 
and hasobl iquely excufed the extravagance 
of the paffions, by reprefenting them 
as the efFeft of lovely fcnfibility. The 
leait reHned afFe£bions of humanity 
have loft their indelicate nature, in the 
ideas of many, when dignified by the 
epithet of fentimental; and tranfgrcf- 
fions forbidden by the laws of God and 
man, have been abfurdly palliated, as 
proceeding from an cxcefs of thofe finer 
feelings, which vanity has arrogated to 
itfelf as elegant diftindions. A foftened 
appellation has giv^n a degree of graces 
fulncfs to moral deformity. 

The languifhing and affeftedly fenti* 
mental compofitions formed on the pat** 
tern of Sterne, or of other lefs original 
Novelifts, not only ten^ to give the 
mind a degree of weaknefs, which ren- 
ders it unable to refill the flighteft itn- 
pulfe of paflion, but alio indireftly in- 
finuate^ that the attempt is unneceflary 

fclf- 
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felf-denial. What then remains to lufi* 
port the feeble efforts of remaining vif- 
tue, but the abfence of tempt Atioii ? 

Such books, however (>ernicious thdt 
tendcncT, are the moft eafily obtained 4 
The prudence of their publifliers fug- 
gefts the expediency of making them 
conveniently portable. Every corner 
of the kingdom is abundantly fupplied 
with them. In vain is youth feciuded 
from the corruptions of the living world. 
Books are commonly allowed without 
reftriAion^ as innocent amufements s yet 
thefe often pollute the heart in the re- 
cefles of the clofet^ inflame the pafiions 
at a dift£Mice from temptation, and t^ch 
all the malignity of vice in folitudc. i 

There is another evil arifing from $ 
too early attention id Novels. They fix 
fl;ueiition fo deeply, and afford, fo lively 
a pleaiure, that the mind once accuf^ 
tomed to them cannot fubmit to the p^ijo^ 
ful ta(k of ferious ftudy. Authentic bif- 
tory becomes infipid. Therefcrvedgracf;s 
of the chafte matron Truth, are totally 
A^forbed in the fplcndor of fiftion. The 

boy 
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boy who can procure Gil Blas^ and the 
Deyil upon Two Sticks^ will no longer 
think his Livy^ his Salluft^ his Homer, 
or his Virgi]> pleafing. He will not lludy 
old Lillyj whUe he can read Pamela, and 
Tom Jones. 

When the judgment is ripened by re- 
flexion, and the morals out of danger^ 
ivcry well-written book will claim at- 
tention* The man of amplication may 
find agreeable refrefhment, after fe- 
Tisrer ftudy> in the amufing pages of a 
Fielding s but the fungous growth of 
the common NoveUwright will be too 
infignificant to attrad his notice. 

- The extreme infipidity of our later 
productions, it might have been fup- 
po&d, wotild have prevented their re- 
ception » But infipid minds find in them 
entertainmeDt congenial to their nature* 
And> indeed, the futility of the modern 
Novel precludes its power of caufing 
any other mifchief, than the confumption 
6f tirtfie that might be more ufcfuUy em- 
ployed. 
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If, however. Novels arc tcf be prohi-* 
bited, in what, it will be aiked, can the 
young mind employ itfelf during the 
hours of neceflary leifure? There isnd 
doubt, but that, after the Iweetened poi- 
Ion is removed, plain and wholefome 
food will be rclifhed. The growing mind 
will always crave nourilhment, and will 
gladly feek it in true hiftories, written in 
a pleafing and >cafy ftyle, on purpofc for 
its ule. Voyages and Travels, when not 
obfcured by fcientific obfervations, arc 
always delightful to youthful curiofity. 
From intereflnng narratives, like thofepf 
Telemachus, and Robinfon Crufoe, ^ a 
ttiind not vitiated by falfe tafte will de- 
rive a very fenfible pleafure* Let the 
boy's library confift of Rollings Hiftory^ 
Plutarch's Lives, and the Speftatorsj 
and, together with the improvement f 
his morals and underftandJng, he will 
have it in his power to fpend his vacant 
time in fuch mental amufements as are 
rtruly and permanently delightful. 
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IT was the early ififh of l^ope^ that^ 
i/rhen he diedj not a ftone might teU 
where he lay. It is a wifh that will 
commonly be granted With reludfcanct. 
The affedion of thofe We leave behind 
usj is at a lofs for methods to difplay 
its wonted folicitude^ and feeks confo- 
lation under forrow in doing honour to 
all that remains^ It is natural chat 
filial pietyi parental tendernefs^ and con* 
jugallovej (houldmark the clay^coldijpcP^ 
where the f<mn ftiU foilered in Che bo^mi 
moulders away^ with fom« fond me^ 

O mortal* 
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moriaL And did affeftion go no fartfier> 
who could ctnlure? But, in recording 
the virtues of the departed, either zeal 
or vanity frequently leads to an exceis 
perfeftly ludicrous. 

A marble monument with a falfe or 
pompous infcription is no lefs offenfive 
to true tafte, than the wooden memorial 
of the ruftic, fculptured with painted 
bones, and decked out with death's-heads 
in all the colours of the rainbow. 
'There is an elegance and a claflical fim- 
plicity in the turf-clad heap of mould 
which covers the poor man's grave, 
though it has nothing to defend ic from 
the infults of the proud, but a bramble. 
.The primrofe that grows upon it is a 
better ornament than the gilded lies on 
the oppreflbr's tombftone. 

. The proftitution of praife is injurious 
to virtue. That imaginary life after 
death, which confifts in a remembrance, 
of. our worth cherifhed in the, breafts pf 
o^rs, though it is defpifed by. the. fe-; 
v^c reafoner, has commonly bef^ an 
additional motive for exertion, to :the 

; nobleft 
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hbbieft (pints that have dignified htiman 
nature. But when we fee the ftudied 
panegyric engraved on the marble that 
inclofes the remains of the worthlefs^ 
we defpife the eulogium that mankind 
are mean enough to bellow on every one 
that will pay the price* Thus one 
powerful motive is loft^ which might 
dperate on the generous in flimulating 
them to a worthy condudb. 

On the tombftones of the truly great, 
it is right that there fhould be ah in- 
fcription cdrtfiftent with theit dignity* 
In order to b^ foj it muft not bfc proliic. 
When their names and age make all 
their fepulchral hiftory, it feems to be 
implied that the reft is flifficiently 
known; but when the marble ambi- 
tioufly enlarges on thcit excellence, it 
feems as if the world wanted the inform- 
ation; It is better that the paffenger, 
when he fees an eminent name, Ihould 
recoUeft, while he ftrikes his penfive 
boforAs the virtues of its owner, than 
that his remarks fhould be anticipated 
by an obtruding narrative* 

O a The 
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The flyle of efntaphs ufuaUy adoptecf 
I|a$ been too diSufe. The noble an^ 
tientSj thofe patieros €f un^eded mag^ 
nificencei confulted real dignity in the 
brevity of their cpiuphs. As an hifto-*^ 
rical monunEsent, at an age when print-* 
ing was unknown, they fonietknes en- 
graved the -exploits of a warrior on the 
marble; but in general they recorded 
little more than the name of the de^ 
funft-^ The Grecian n^ufe . fometin>e& 
poured the fweet melody of vcrfe at the 
fhrine of a poet or hero i> but fhe never 
condefccnded to mean flattery, nor dif- 
played the bloated oftentation of mo- 
dern panegyric* 

There are many excelknt epitaphs in 
the Engliih language, both in ver^ and 
^profe. In the difFufe kind> that on the 
infamous Chartres is a fine modeL 
W^ftmrnfter Abbey exhibits many in- 
fcriptions written with manly> forcible, 
oiergetic elegance. The great fault 
has been, a redundance of epithets i(> 
the fuperlative degree. 

.' • • • , * 
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"We have alfo many fine poetical epi- 
taphs* Thofe of Dryden and Pope are 
the moft defervcdly celebrated. In ge- 
neral, the metrical are inferior to the 
profait. Some of the bed are crowded 
with antithefis, a fault which rendera 
them inferior to the Grecian; and fome 
of the worft, many of which arc found 
in the moft public coemeteriesj ftand 
forth a difgrace to national talle. The 
love of rhyme defcends to the lowell 
ranks. The parifli-clerk is commonly 
called upon for a ftave or two of 
verfes, by every niftic that can raife a 
poft to the memory of his relation; 
and there are few church-yards in the 
kingdom, where the favourite ftanza 
<^ AiHiftions fore long time I bore," 
does n(^ occur more than once. 

But our epitaphs are molt commonly 
written in Latin; probably becaufe it i» 
intelligible to foreigners, and is capable 
of more elegance and elevation. Our 
Country has produced many writers re* 
markable for beautiful latinify: accord«> 
ingly we find infcriptlons in every part 
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cf the kingdom abounding with claffi-^ 
cal expreffions. The misfortune has 
been, that our epitaphs haye encroached 
on the province of biography; and real 
dignity has been loft in the afFe<9:ation 
pf it, in a tedious and circumftantial 
detail. The reader is tired, before he 
has obtained a clear idea of the cha- 
rafter defcribed. His eyes have failed, 
even if his attention perfevered. The 
epitaph on the pious Nelfpn, for in- 
ftance, confifts of above e:ighty lines. 

The punning and epigrammatic epi- 
taph was much in fafhion a century or 
two ago. That on fair Rofamond' might 
have been replete with tender fentiment, 
but it is now a wretched^ diftichof puns 
and rnonkilh rhymes. This fpecies is 
at prefent quite exploded, and little 

» * • ' 

* Hie jacet in tumb^ rofa mundi, non rofa munda, 
NoiJ redolet, ft3 diet, qux redolere folet. 

Th^t on Richard Latewar is well known, and 
exhibits a cuiioiis fp^cimen of the prevailing taile^ 
|t begins thus, 

A fero bello dives durufque vocatus, 

nec4 
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need be f)Md to prove ip. great iitipro- 
priety. Falfe wit i$ always mifplaced^ 
but the true feems to bp excluded ffom - 
the epitaph. Who can bear buffoonery 
on a toiT)bfton? ? T^c tepder and yelegiac, 
or the iTi^nly and fcvcre ftylc, feenn&.to 
be bed a4apted to the . monuniental jii^ 
fcription. Byt neither the pathetic nor 
fublime i§ compatible with the ludicrous. . 

The authors of our epitaphs arp fe|r 
<Jpm known. One of the beft that . I 
^an recpUeft, was the claffical Bourne.. 
The few he has Ipft us are mafterpieces. 
That in Weftminfter ^hhey, on Oic- 
kinfon the architeft, is truly fublirnqf^ 

In our ifland there has certainly been 
90 dearth of genius for monumental 
infcriptions^ though there is onecircum- 
ftance which might induce a foreigner 
jco think the contrary. The faiTJOus 
Putche.fs of Marlborough is faid to have 
pffcred, without fucqefs, fiye hundrecj 

t H. S. E.' 

GvLiEi^MusDiCKiNsoy Arm. 
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Architedtus ; 
Qualis ! fuipice, 
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pounds for an epitaph adequate to the 
dignity of her Dukp. Her gracei whofd 
tafte was i|ot y^ry juft^ would probably 
hav^e expected a hiftpry long enough to 
cover with infcription the unwieldy 
j^ile pf ftones called Blenheim Houfe. 
I cannot help thinking, that a tedious 
epitaph^ minutely relating his atchtevc* 
ments, would rather lefTen than exalt him 
in the eyes of maqkin^. Would not 
Alexander the Gr^t have appeared lefs, 
if \t had been written pq his tomb^^ that 
the fon pf Philip was reputed to have*^ 
been^ in his day, the nfiftrc general, the 
1x>ldeft hero, the moil accompliiliedni 
man; in Ihprt^ if all thofe inflated funt., 
^lativ^s had been ufcd, which gothic^( 
ideas of grandeur have now introduced?. ' 

>i 
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FEW have approached fo nearly^ i» a 
perfefib ohara^ter as Atticus. To 
the nohkft inftancts (rf* exalted wtfdont • 
and Uberality, he added a peculiar ek-i 
gance of life, feldom attained to even 
by thofe w{)o probably polfefs a tafte for 
its beauty. 

But his reputation has of lato been 
fullied by detara£lion. The Abbe St, 
Real, in the wantonnefs of idle inger 
nutty, has atten^ced to derogate from 
hii chuzQxr, by difputing the veracity 
of his biographer Cornelius Nepo&» 
Unluckily for him» the principal p^ 
fage he has quoted from Cicero to conr 
3 vift 
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TiA the hiftorian of falfehood is mani^ 
fcftly corrupt, and, when reftorcd to its 
obvious fcnfe, proves nothing to the 
purpofe. The Abbe, however, takes 
lipon him to reprefent this amiable man 
as a time-ferver, and an artful politi- 
cian, whofe wifdom confided in little 
elfe than a fagacious attention te his 
awn fafety. 

The penetrating Middleton has alio 
fpoken lefs favourably of the friend of 
Cicero, than mi^t ha^p been cxptCted^ 
He infinuates^ diat his Epicurean princi? 
pies taught him a felfifh caution, totally 
incompatible with the .cordiality of 
friendfhip. To this prudent, yet not 
rery honourable felf-regard, he attri- 
pbutes it, that not one letter of Atticus 
waar publiihed, though not lefs than 
fixteen books of Cicao to Atticus 
;h^i1diefcended to theprdent times. 

OBherc is, it muft be dWned, on a 
fligy:)Tcview, a great appearance of in- 
fifitfciCfey in the conduct of Atticus. 
Bilt'Sei Real has too haftiiy rejefled the 
toftoorabk teftimony which Nepos ijias 

6 borne 
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borne in his favour; and MiddletOR 
fecms to have been too much prejudiced 
againft him, by a fingle paffage of Se- 
oeca. Seneca afferted, that if Cicero 
had not drawn Atticus into notice, he 
would haire remained unknown. This, 
however, may be true, without dimi«- 
niihing his merit. How could he have 
come down to pofteriry, but together 
with the fame of his illuftrious friend ; 
fince he took not an active part in poli* 
tics, which might have given him a 
place in the page of hiftory, and eredked 
iio literary monument for the prcferva- 
tion of his own glory ? 
' If, therefore, the character of his con- 
temporary Cornelius Nepos is eftablifli* 
cd as an hiftorian, the fame of Atticus 
iiemains undiminifbed by the cavils of 
Oiodera enquireps# 

In anfwer to the afperiion, th^c Nepos 
^'Sra* a mean writer, and \iras little negard-* 
-cd by his own age, it muft be affirmed 
^at he was, as we are told by GelKus, 
the familiar friend of Cicero. It is faid 
fMoy that a ftatue was erefted to him 

by 
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by his countrymen of Verona*. If 
there are defe(^s in any of the writings 
that pafs under his name, they ate attri- 
buted to the interpolations of JEmilius 
Probus. His AjCticus is allowed to be 
his own, and a njiafterpiece of fweet and 
polifhed t compofition. Cicero fpcaks 
highly of hinii and he is particularly 
honoured by Catullus and both the 
]piinies. He lived at the fame time 
with Atticus, and, had he afferted any* 
notorious untruths, would foon have' 
been refuted by the general voice of 
living witnefics, who are feldom difpofetl 
to be ralhly credulous to the voicfe 6f 
praife, 

• ' But, fetting afide authority, it majr b^ 
£nd, that the uncontroverted matter of faiffci 
the r-intimate connexion of Atticus wHtfi' 
oppofite parties, with Cacfar and witfcf 
Pompfey, with Anthony and with BiWv 
tUs> with Cicero, Clodius, and Horte#i* 

* Onnpbr. Panavini Catalogus itluftriom S^6ft^ 
torum Veronenfium. ' ^ v it 

^ f. LimsitiiBmus Scriptor. Scioppius de Stj^Io;,^^^} 

. -,. fius. 
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fius^ is a proof of uncommon mantg^-t 

ment, not to fay duplicity. From thif , 

fa£t I would deduce a different infe«* 

rence. His friendfhip with the greateifr 

Q^cn of his timesj whatever were their 

pplitical divifions^ does honour to hi$ 

integrity* Had he concerned himfelf 

with fa£tion, no cunning could have 

fecured him from the hatred of fovfi^ Qf 

the parties^ and a fubfequent profcripw 

tipn. Had he been mean, bafe, artful, 

he would have been unanimoufly de« 

fpifed by all. They who differed m 

every thing elfe, would have agtieed in 

expoHng one whofc villany delcrved 

contempt, and whofe influence was not 

great enough to juftify connivance. 

The truth feems to be, that he was; 

luperior to the little views of party* 

His general philanthropy was flronger 

than his particular attachments, and in 

his warm regard for the excellence of 

his friends, he overlooked the failings 

that caufed their animofity. Though he 

lived at a diftance from the capital, and 

chofe not to exert his influence, if he 

poffcflcd 
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polTefled anyi yet fuch was his perfoilal 
dignity^ that, in his intcfcourfe with Ci^^ 
ccro and the grcatcft men of his timcs,^ 
he never appeared in the light of an 
inferior. They feem indeed to have 
treated him with an unufual deference. 

That he cultivated a fricndfliip with 
them, and did them every g6od office- 
that humanity direfted by jtidgment 
could fuggeftj is true.' But we have it 
on record, that he courted not the fortu- 
nate alone. To thofe who wanted his 
protection^ and were leaft likely to repay 
itj he was moft ready to afibrd it; 

Devoted to letters, and to all the (hidies 
that refine and elevate the liberal mindy 
he Was idolized at Athens, where he 
found a Iweet afylum from the tumult of 
fadion. His fituation in this place was 
truly enviable. In the centre of taft^ 
and learning, vrith a . difcernment that 
enabled him to feleft and rclirfk the beft 
of their produdtions, beloved by all 
around, and even courted by the greats 
he fpent his time at Athens, in all the 
elegant tranquillity of the refined Epi- 
curus. 
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G^rus. His departure from it was pub--' 
licly lamented, ' and the regret of that 
difcernjng people reflects an honour on 
him, far greater than an ovation^ 

Though a man of tafte, of letters, 
of important connexions, he was yet 
enabled to give attention to domeftic 
Geconomy« His family regulations were 
peculiar indeed, but fuch as became a 
philofopher. All his fervants were qua- 
lified to read to him, and to perform the 
ofiice of amanuenfes. He was elegant, 
fays Nepos, not magnificent; fplendid, 
not profufe. The unaflFecfted beauty of 
ddiicate neatnefs was his objedt, not the 
oftentation of opulence. 
. .A very difl:ingui(hing and honourable 
pare of his charader, was his utter deteft- 
ation of deceit. He abhorred a lie. A 
ciecumftance which renders the charge 
of time-ferving duplicity improbable. 
That he appeared lefs afFe6ted with his 
/ricmd Cicero's misfortunes, is not fo 
much to be attributed to infincerity, as 
toUome apparently weak condud: in Ci* 

cero- hii^elf* 
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The goodnefs of his difpofition ap 
peared in the conftancy of his attach^ 
mentSj and in the delight he fek in ^&n 
of beneficence J but it fhone nowhere 
more amiably than in his behaviour as a 
fon and a brother. His mother lived to 
the age of ninety; and he ufed to men<« 
tion with pleafure, that he never was 
involved with her in one mcmient's diA 
agreement. He gloried in living on the 
moft, aiFeftionate terms with his fifter. 

He died in a good old age. But it is 
to be lamented^ that after a long life^ as 
perfedft as reafon unaffifted could render 
it, he precipitated his death by refufing 
fuftenance, in order to avoid the recur- 
rence of a painful difeafe. He a&ed 
confiftently with the principles of Epi- 
curusj who taught that pain was the 
greateft evil. A mind like his would 
have been the firft to have refuted fuch 
errors^ had he lived in a later age> and 
been the difciple of a greater than Epi" 
curus. 

Delineated by the pencil of Cornelius 
Nepos, he Ihines forth a beautiful por-^ 

traitor 
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tir^t. Nor can I fee the ufe of thofe 
minute enquiries^ which tend to lower 
an elevated charafter. The more ex- 
amples Af human ei^dellence^ the more 
honourable and advantageous to human 
nature. Truth, indeed, in all cafes 
ihould be carefully inveftigatedi but 
when it already appears to be fufficiently 
eftablifhed on the fide of virtue, that 
reftleflhefs of learned refearch, which 
fceks to fap its foundations^ is not otif 
iMpertinient, but criminals 
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. Ifeattti fWt0 qidbui deorum nutner* iattuiti 4<(> 
Aiit li»cere fcribeftdd ant fcribere fegth<t« :. ,bti^ « 
.tUfimos veroj quibus utrumque. 
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AMONG the many arguments ad- ^ 
vanccd to recommend the ftudf • 
of hiftoryi it has been faidj that it 
teaches wifdom without the danger of 
experience, and, by pointing out the paths 
of thofc who have gone before us, faci- 
litates the journey of life. Hiftory has 
been called philofophy teaching by ex- 
amples. But, after all, it mud be al» 
lowed, that civil hiftory is lefs capable 
of regulating moral than political con- 
duct. The defcriptions of battles, the 
accounts of debates, the characters of 
3 kings 
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kihgs and herocsj conUin rcry litdc 
that can regulate the aftions of the 
private and more numerous Iraidct in 
the community^ 

But an exad and authentie account of 
individuals) who have greatly excelled 
in any of the departments of aftive or 
conten^lative life^ feems to be a mode 
of inftru&ion beft fuited to an animal^ 
like man^ prone to imitation* Wheoi 
a fin^ charaAer ia diftindly deli* 
neated) we Can purfue the outline^ wkh 
an eafe eqxial to that with whidi che 
painter copies from the original pidure 
{^bced before his eyes* W« have th^ 
mvrpt ipvi9 the exprefe authority of tht 
pattern we have cho^j todiireftut {a 
every emergency, and can tread Witii 
implicit Confidence in the footfteps of 
the moil diftinguiihed men, without 
the fyfytnfc of deliberate feledbn. 
iThe ftttry of an individual, as it is 
a* fingle obje£t> is coitopreheoded more 

P a ftiUy, 
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fully, and attended to with greater plea^ 
fere. 

For thefe reafons. Biography appears t^ 
be more inftru&ive than civil hifbory, 
though it has commonly been written 
with a lefs degree of attention. HeBO- 
dottis is all fweetnefs* Th%icydtdes 
exhibits the folid and auftere beauties* 
Xenophon, the attic bee,, prefents us with 
a ftyle flowing with honey. Livy dif- 
plays a moft mafterly compofition,. and 
paints in glowing colours aU that he 
relates. Salluft rivals his Grecian maf- 
tcri and in modern times, Guicciardin, 
Htmc, Robertfon, and Gibbon, have ex- 
hibited in their writings the genuine 
gra<:es of the hiftoric mole. But among 
Biographers^ fcarcely any can juftly 
claim a rank with the firft writers 
of the golden age. 

As a diligent coUcAot of fa£bs, as* ar 
warm friend to virtue, as an entertainiitg 
narrator, I venerate the name of Pla- 
tarch. His writings bear evident marks, 
of exteniive reading, and communicate 
much multif^ious knowledge. Theo- 

4 dore 
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4«(re Gaza has faid, that if all books 
were loft, and he might recover ofle, it 
fhould be Plutarch. He is indeed an 
thvakiable treafure of anticnt learning ; 
fof lie felefted paflages from books now 
t6&itiy loft, and inferted them very li- 
btriily in his works. Add to this, that 
hef is an admirable moralift. But his 
judgment feems not to have been always 
ftrong enough to manage the unwieldy 
fnafs of learning he had affembled*. 
He indulged the weakeft fupcrftition. 
He is for ever relating ftories, which 
Horace calls aniles, old wives tales. 
Merely for an oftentatious difplay of 
erudition, he digrefles without limits. 
The idea of parallels was excellent ; 
and he has fometimes drawn them ad- 
mirably, though, as the critics fay, not 
"without a partiality to his own country- 
men. They have convifted him of 
this unphilofophical attachment in the 
comparifon between TuUy and Dcmof- 

* Melior quam acntior doQor. 

L1PSIV8. 
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thenelj Cat6 tnd AriftideSi Sylla and 
Lyfander^ Murcellus and Pelopidas, 

They who arc willing to allow him 
every other merits give up his ftyle as 
harlh and inelegant*. Thou^ cer^ 
tainly an ufeful, he cannot be efteena-^ 
ed a fine writers and whatever he pof* 
fttks^ his ififtance does not refute the 
nflertion;, that biographical has never 
yet equalled civil hiftory. 

The long and diffufe accounts of Plu- 
tarch have been compared to colofial 
ftatueSy theconcife hiftories of Corneliui 
Neposx to medallions. Cornelius Nepos 
has a claim from the age he flouriihed 
in^ from his language, and from his 
fidelity to the rank of a claflic^ but by 
no means to the firft rank. It is fuf- 
pefted by many, that as Trogus Wa$ | 
epitomized by Juftin, fo Nepos was ab- j 
breviated by a writer, who flouriihed un- 

* Tamen dii&mulare non poiTum didtioniem ejus 
grtvem quidem eflfe^ fed duriofciilam videri. | 

Vossius. j 

Flutarchi orado afpera et morofa. 

Petrus VicTok. 

dcr 
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4cr TheocJofius in the dechnfion of po* 
lice Uteratutv* The life of Atdois, if 
wc may pronounce from internal cvi* 
4eAce> continues unaltered^ and rcflefts 
great honour on it$ writer^ as a fine copf 
nf^a beautiful origifial. ^ 
., Diogenes Laertius cbofe a fubjeft weU 
adapted to difpl^y ingenuity. The Kms 
of tht wiftft nrni whom the world erer 
produced^ if well written^ would hxn 
been a moft Tiduable acquifition to an* 
tinnt learning. Butj with a fine fubgeft, 
he was a poor writer. 

; It is to be wifhedj that Tacitus had 
more frequently exercifed his talents in 
biography. His life of Agrtcda i%^ 
perhaps^ the beft biogr;iphical work that 
was ever compofed. It is written in that 
beautiful energetic ftyle^ which charac- 
terifes this fpirited hiftorign; and it is 
flMre pleafing than his other works^ be*- 
caufe it exhibits not a deformed portrait* 
Mallet's Life of Bacon is a good imita*- 
tion of it. 

Suetonius probably drew his piftuirs 
ffom the life, and they are loathibme to 

P 4 behold. 
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behold. They are> however, ufeful to 
the philofopher, as they enable him to 
form a more complete idea of human 
nature in all the gradations of degeneracy 
and perfefbion. They are alio well 
written. Coiftifc, nervous, fimple, they 
pleafe by their perfpicuity, and freedom 
from ambitious ornament, To the ho^ 
nour of their author it muft be faid, that 
he appears to have advanced nothing 
through flattery or refentment, nor to 
liave fupprefled any thing through fear^ 
but to have paid an undaunted regard to 
veracity. Erafmus obferves, that he 
wrote as freely as the emperors whom he 
defcribed had lived. 

It is matter of furprife and regret^ 
that we have not more biographers. 
Thoufands and tens of thoufands, eminent 
in every accomplilhment, whofe exam- 
ples might have inftrufted the world, arc 
become as though they had never been. 
In our own country, it is true, there are 
many biographical compilations, but they 
are for the moft part incomplete. Wood's 
Athena^ji though a book that does ho« 

npiir 
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nour to our moft celebrated univcrfity, 
has no merit as a compofition. Fuller's 
and Birch's works are lefs circumftan- 
tial, and lefs read by the common people, 
than the Lives of the Highwaymen. 

Worth is often unknown, or known im- 
perfeftly, till after death i till that period, 
when it is too late to learn particular 
circumftancts with accuracy. Many of 
our fecond-rate authors and adlors in 
every department of life, though richly 
deferving a place in the annals of fame, 
are rccqrd^d only in thofe volumes, where 
to be born and die^ as Pope fays, makes 
all the hiftory. 

To preferve their aftiops from oblivion 
and mifreprefentation, fome writers have 
been their own biographers. The talk 
requires great delicacy, The very at- 
tempt implies aconfiderable degree of 
felf-value; but it has been juftified by 
Thuanus and Hume*, 

• Plcrique fuam ipfi vham narrare fidnciam po- 
tiib morum quam arrog^ntiam arbitrati funt; nee 
id Rutilio et Scauro citra /idem aat obtre^tio|ii 
fuit. Tag. 

There 
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There has appeared in our times and 
country a biographical work on an ex* 
tenfive plan. The firft edition of the 
Biographia Britannica was well defignedi 
yet unequally and, upon the whole, indif- 
ferently executed. Many diftinguiflicd 
lives are totally omitted ; many infigni- 
ficant lives tedioufly defcribed. Though 
there is fomctimes much labour and fa- 
gacity exerted, yet there are few mafterly 
remarks. Moft of the articles were fur- 
nilhed by writers of no great repute j 
and there was every reafon for the new 
edition now undertaken. If I might 
prtftime to fuggeft an improvement, I 
'Would advife, that elegantly engraved 
heads fhould be prefixed to every life, 
Xiehencver they can be procured i and that 
the materials fhould not be coUefted from 
books only, but from the traditionary 
reports, and the manufcript letters re- 
maining in the families of defcendants. 
The names of the living perfons who com- 
municate the hints fhould be added, both 
to fecure and to confirm their authentic 

fcity. 
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OV HOSPITALITYi AMD THt 
JLITTLE GiyiLITI£S OF LIFt. 

Leniores vutates. Cic. 

IN the days of Horace*, our coun- 
trymen were reputed to be favagc in 
their behaviour to ftrangers. Though 
in the prefent age the charge would be 
unjuft, yej: it muft be owned, that there 
is a referve in the planner of aa unadul* 
terated EngUfliman, which feems to con- 
firm the opinion, that he inherits a por- 
tion of the unfocial fpirit of his ancefr 
tors. Whatever may be his natural pro- 
penfity^ it is certain, that, in the liberal 
intercourie and comprehenfive education 
that prevail in the prefent times^ there 

*■ 

^ Vifam Britannos hoipitibus feros. Hok. 
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is fcarccly any country in the world where 
a more cordial hofpitality is dilplayed^ 
than in England. 

The days of Elizabeth have been ex- 
tolled as the days of genuine hofpitality. 
The doors were thrown open, and, at the 
found of thcdinner-bell, all the neighbour- 
ing country crowded to tbefmoking table. 
Thefe were times indeed, fays the railer 
againft modern refinement. Yet it 
may ^ be doubted, whether this indifcri- 
minatc hofpitality was laudable. , There 
was fomething generous and magnificent 
\n the idea ; it gave the nobles of the 
land the influence of kings over their 
neighbourhood; it contributed to extend 
a general freedom of fpirit. Yet if its 
motive . and its moral efieft are con- 
fidered, it will appear juftly exploded. 
It proceeded from the love of power and 
frpm oftentation, and it pl^uced glut- 
tony, drunkennefs, and all th^r confe- 
qucnt vices. 

Corifidered in a charitable light, as af- 
fording food to the hungry, it will be 
found a left ufcful mode than the modern 

inftitutions* 
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inftitutions. It did not fele<5l its objeAs s 
it coniidcred not the degrees of indigence 
or of defcrt. The confcquence was, 
that it increafed indigence, and lelTened 
defert ; for experience has proved, thac 
unnecrfiary alms, however amiable the 
motive of them, do a real injury where 
they mean a benefit. They promote 
idlenefs, by teaching poverty to rely on 
other aid than the efforts of honeit iu« 
duftry. 

The great number of houfes for the 
reception of travellers in every part of 
the kingdom, and the expeditious modes 
of travelling, which render delay un« 
neceiTary, have contributed to rellraia 
that general hofpitality which opened the 
door to all who came. But there never was 
a time when judicious civility of all 
kinds was more liberally fhewn to ftran-* 
gers, than the prefent. And whatever 
the old Romans or the modern Gauls 
may afTert of Britifh ferocity of man- 
ners, no Italian or Frenchman of cha- 
racter ever came to our* feparated (hore, 

• 

Toto divifos orbe Britannos. Jtrv. 

widxout 
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without having felt, though he may net 
have exprefled it, delight at his heafty 
itception, and regret on his departure. 

It feems probable that hoTpitality 
keeps pace with civilization. As the 
minds of a people are enlarged by inn- 
provements in knowledge, and commu'* 
nication with their neighbours, the fclf- 
ifli and morofe zffe&ions gradually lofe 
ground. In fevcral parts of Europe, 
where focial improvements have not 
yet reached, the traveller is either con- 
fidercd as lawful prcy> or elfe totally 
difregarded *. On the other hand> we 
find the natives of the Society Ifles, fc- 
patated as they are from all Ae reft of 
the worldi and by no means far removed 
from the favagc ftate, remarkably ho-^ 
fpitable. Though fear might eaufe their 
civility to Europeans, yet it was not 
the fole motive of it -, for we find theif 
good offices^ after all apprchcnfions wer€ 
removed, evidently proceeding frdm th< 

• -..^^ Tkt xnit CiriotUjin hoor 
Againft the hottfelefs ibanger ihuts the doot. 

tendered 
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ccxulereft and moft generous afFe£liOnir 
On the firft appearance of the EngUfll; 
on their coafts, they naturally confiderc^ 
them as enenues, and boldly oppolbd 
their invafion. Many of them exhi» 
bited aAs of heroifm, in defence of their 
country, (carce)y exceeded in the anaah 
of antiquity. Put no iboner was the 
branch of peace held out, than they re^ 
ceivcd dieir wonderful vifitors with open 
arms; with a humanity that reQe&$ dif<* 
grace on the maritime villages of Eu* 
rc^^ where a fhipwrecked fellow-creacurt 
and fellow-countryman has been de-* 
ftroyed for the fake of plundering hia 
veffel. In other iflands difcovered by 
our circumnavigators, we find, that no 
kindne& could mitigate the ferocity of 
the rude child of nature. The hofpi^ 
tality of barbarians, like all virtues that 
proceed not from principle, but from 
humour and accidental caufes, is of lit-* 
tk value. A clearer tight than the 
light of nature is neceflary to give a 
tl^ady ^taiion to the workings of hu-- 

«ianiqr% 
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The idea which chriftianity has fug* 
gefted of the relation in which all 
men ftand to each other, is wonderfully 
adapted to promote univerfal hofpitality* 
When we confider all men as brothers^ 
we Ihall naturally receive the ftrangcr 
within our gates, with cordial kindnefs, 
as a relation whom we have never yet 
feen before, and to whom we wifli to 
difplay fome fignal of our love. It is 
indeed true, that many who are truly- 
good, do not reduce this generous idea 
to pradice. The reafon (eems to bcj 
that they fuffer the attachments of do«- 
meftic life, and the connexions of con- 
ianguinity, to engrofs the whole of their 
affedions. Add to this, that the aftual 
cxercife of beneficence requires fome- 
thing lefs in our power than bene-^ 
volence. 

However jufl the complaints of the 
mifery of life, great occafions for the 
difplay of beneficence and liberality do 
not often occur. But there is an hour* 
ly neceffity for the little kind offices of 
mutud crvility. At the fame time that 

they 
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they give pleafiirc to others^ they add- 
to our own h^ppinefs and improve'^ 
ment. Habitual ads of kindnefs have a 
powerful eifedt in foftening the heart. 
An intercourfe with polifhed and humane 
company tends to improve the difpo* 
fition^ becaufe it requires a conformity 
of manners. And it is certain, that a 
fenfe of decorumt and of a proper exter* 
nal behaviour^ will reftrain thofe whofc 
natural temper would otherwife break 
out in acrimonious and petulant con* 
verfatiom Even the afFedation of phi- 
lanthrophy will in time realife it. Th^ 
pleafure refulting from an a£fc of kind* 
nefs naturally excites a wifh to repeat it| 
and the general eileem which the cha^ 
rader of benevolence procures, is fuf^- 
ficient to induce thofe to wilh for it> 
who aft only from the motives of in- 
tereft* 

Placed in a world where natural evil 
abounds, we ought to render it fupport^ 
able to each other, as filr as humao 
endeavours can avaiL All that can add 
a fw'ect ingredient to the bitter cup 

Q^ mull 
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muft be infufed. Amid the multi- 
tude of thorns, every flower that will 
grow muft be cultivated with care. But 
neither pomp nor power are of them-, 
felves able to alleviate the load of life*. 
The heart requires to be foothed by 
fympathy. A thoufand little attentions^ 
fram all around us are neceflary to ren- 
der our days agreeable^ The appear- 
ance of negled in any of thofc with 
whom we are connefted> chills our bo^ 
ibm with chagrin, or raifes the fire o€ 
refentmentv Nothing therefore feems* 
fo likely to enfure h^ppinefs, as our^ 
mutual endeavours to promote it. Our . 
fingle endeavours, originating and ter« • 
minating in ourfelves,. are ufually un-- 
fuccefsful. Providence has taken care 
to fecure that intercourfe which is necef*- 
fary to the exiftence of fociety, by ren- 
dering it the greateft fweetener of 
humaft. life. 

By reeipK)cal attentions, we are enabled^ 
to become beneficent without expence* 
A fmile, an afiable addrefs, a look of ^ 
approbation^ are often capable of giving 

a greater^ 
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a greater pleafure than pecuniary bene- 
fits can beftow. The mere partici- 
pation of the fhidies and amufenients of 
others, at the fame time that it grati- 
fies ourfelves, is often an aft of real 
humanity; becaufe others would not 
enjoy them without companions, A 
friendly vifit in a folitary hour, is often 
a greater aft of kindnefs than a valu- 
able prefent. 

It is really matter of furprifc, that 
the great Ihould ever be unpopular in 
riieir neighbourhood. They muft know 
the value of popularity, and furely no- 
thing is more cafily obtained by a fupc- 
rior. Their notice confers honour; 
and the afpiring heart of man is always 
delighted with diftinftion, A gracious 
look from them difFufes happinefs. But 
it is unfortunate, that pride er inadvert- 
ence often prevent men from afting 
the godlike part of making others happ^, 
even when they might do it withotJt 
inconvenience. 



Q^a 
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ON THE UllKIT OF ILLUSTRIOUS 

BIRTH. 



O fMpyaf lorSXo^ ivymK f^»y' ovn^ 

Euripides* 



>San£lashaberi» 



Jaftidaeque tenax fadlis didifque ntererisf 

ACNOSCO PHOCEREM. 

JUVINAL. 



THERE is fcarcety any truth of 
which the world has been more 
frequently reminded by the moralifk, 
than the unreaibnableneis of that vene- 
ration which is paid to birth. They 
have been told^ that virtue alone is true 
nobilityi but though they have acknow- 
ledged 
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ledged the aflfertion to be founded in 
reafon^ they have continued, with uni- 
form perfevcrancc, in the fame error. 
The luminous glory of an illuftrious an*- 
ceftor, feems to have diffufed a brillian* 
cy over a long line of defcendants, too 
opaque of themfelves to emit any ori« 
ginal irradiations. 

. Gratitude, which firft raifed a bene- 
factor to a diftinguifhed rank in civil ho- 
nours, is willing to continue its returns 
of kindnefs to his immediate offspring. 
This prediledion foon leads to the accu- 
mulation of honours and poifeifions; tiU 
the incenfe originally offered, becaufe it 
was deferved, is lavifhed at the fhrine of 
opulence* 

Subordination is, indeed, effential to 
fociety. The order of nobles, as here- 
ditary guardians of the laws, is found an 
ufeful political' eftablifhment ; and none 
feem fo well adapted to fupply it, as they 
who have been raifed to eminence by 
their anceftors, and who poffefs a terri- 
torial patrimony in the land which they 
^re to protedt. All that is contended 

0^3 for 
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for is, that the recommendation of 
birth may not fct afidc or depreciate 
real merit, the praife of learning, and 
the intrinfic value of virtuous exertions. 
It is a remarkable circumftance in the 
hiftory of mankind, that fome of the 
bcft books have been written, and fome 
of the greateft achievements performed, 
by thofewhofe blood was truly plebeian. 
The politcft and genteeleft books, whe^ 
ther the fentiments or the ftyle be con- 
fidered, have been produced by flaves, 
or the defcendants of flaves. Horace, 
Phaedrus, and Terence, wrote in a flyle 
which mud have been the ftandard of a 
court, to an intercourfc with which they 
were by no means entitled by their cx- 
tradion. The founders of the moil dif- 
tinguifhed families emerged from the 
middle and tUe lower clafies, by the fu-* 
perior vigour of their natural abilities, 
or by extraordinary efforts, affifted by 
fortune* And unlefs the adventitious 
circumilances of wealth can efieft a 
change in the conftituent principles of 
(he ipind and body^ there is no real fu« 

periority 
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periority derived in a boafted pedigree 
of Tudors and Plantagenets, 

And yet there have appeared writers 
who have ventured to maintain, that the 
minds of the mobility feem to be caft in 
a finer mould, and to have an elegance 
inherent in their original conftitution. 
According to this hypothefis, we muft go 
on to fuppofe, that the mind of a com- 
moner, exalted to the higher order of 
fenators, catches this elegance by the 
contagion of invifible efBuvia. On his 
creation he undergoes a kind of new 
birth, and puts off the lunse which en- 
cumbered him in the lower regions. 
Thus are all the occult perfeftions of 
uoble blood to be infufed by the mandate 
of a monarch. But no^ faid Maxi- 
milian to a man who afked to be en- 
nobled by him, though I can give you 
riches and a title^ I cannot make you 
noble. 

In truth, there is many a nobleman, 
according to the genuine idea of nobi- 
lity, at the loom, at the plough, and in 
thc'lhop. This genuine idea contains 

0.4 in 
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in it gencFofity, courage, fpirit, and be- 
nevolence, the qualities of a warm and 
opea hpart, totally unconnefied ivith 
.the accidental advantages pf riches and 
honour ; ^.nd many an Englifh Tailor has 
poffefTed more of the re^l hero than a 
lord of the admiralty. 

If indeed there is any real diflrercncc 
in the quality pf their blopd, the advan- 
tage is probably on the fide of the in- 
ferior qlafles, Their indigence and 
their manual employments require tem- 
perance and exercife, the beft purifiers 
of the animal juices. But the indolence 
which wealth excules, and the pleafures 
which fafhionable life admits without re- 
^ ftraint, hay^ a patural tendency to viti- 
ate the body as wpll as th^ m^nd. Aqd 
among thp many privileges inherited by 
hirn whp boafts nobiljty in his veins, 
he commonly receives the^fpcds of the 
moft painful and the inipureft difeafes. 
He difplays, indeed, a coronet on his coat 
of arms, and he has a long pedigree to 
perufe with fecret fatisfaction; but he 
})a5 often a gout or a fcrophi\la, which 
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make him wifli to exchange every drop 
derived from his Norman anceftors^ for 
the pure tide that warms a peafant's 
bofom. 

The fpirit of freedom, moral, mental^ 
and political, which prevails in England, 
precludes that unreafonable attachment 
to birth, which, in the countries of def- 
potifm, tends to elevate the noble to a 
rank fuperior to humanity. In our 
neighbour's land, the region of exter^i- 
nal elegance united with real meannefs, 
the implicit veneration paid to birth, 
adds to the weight of legal oppreflion. 
A Frenchman of the plebeian order at« 
tends to a Count or a Marquis with all 
the filent fubmiflion of idolatryi on the 
contrary, there is no doubt but that an 
Englifti Gondolier would box with the 
bell Lord in the land, if he were af- 
fronted, without the lead regard for his 
(tar and ribbqn. It would indeed be 
an additional pleafure to the natural 
delight of conqueft, to have bruifed nmy 
Lofd, Even th? qiorc refined and 
enlightened do not idolife illuftrious 

birth, 
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birth. Wealth appears to be the objcft 
of marc univerfal veneration* Noble 
blood and noble titles, without an eftate 
to fupport them, meet with great com- 
paiEon indeed, but with little refpedi:; 
nor is the man who has raifed himfelf to 
eminence, and who behaves well in it» 
neglected and defpifed becaufe he de- 
rives no luilre from his forefathers. 
In a commercial country, where gain 
is the general object, they who have 
been moft fuccefsful in its purfuit 
will be revered by many, whatever was 
their origin. In France, where honour 
k purfued from the monarch to the 
cleanfer of a jakes, the dillindion of 
birth, even with extreme poverty, is 
enviable. The brother of a Marquis 
would rather ftarve on a beggarly pen* 
fion, than pollute himfelf with a trade 
by which he might acquire the revenues 
of a German kingdom. In our land 
of good fenfe, this folly is lofing 
ground; and the younger brothers of 
noble houfes often think it no difgrace 

to 
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to rival the heir in a princely fortune 
acquired by honourable merchandife. 

As the world becomes more enlight- 
ened, the exorbitant value which has 
be^n placed on things not really valua-- 
ble will decreafe. Of all the efFefts of 
man's capricious admiration, there are 
few lefs rational than the preference of 
illuftrious defcent to perfonal merit, of 
difeafed and degenerate nobility to 
health, to courage, to learning, and 
to virtue. Of all the objects of pur- 
fuit which are not in our own power*, 
the want of diftinguifhed birth may 
moft eafily be difpcnfed with, by thofe 
who poffefs a folid judgment of that 
which makes and keeps us happy. 
There may be fome reafon to repine 
at the want of wealth and famci but 
he who has derived from his parent 
health, vigour, and all the powers of 
perception, need not lament that he is 
unnoticed at the herald's office. 

f T» ovK sf* 9}fuy« 
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It has been obferved, that virtue ap- 
pears more amiable, when accompanied 
wich beauty J it may be added, that it 
is more ufeful when recommended to the 
notice of mankind by the diftindion 
pf an honourable anceftry. It is great- 
ly to be wifhed, that the nobly born 
would defcrve the refpeft which the 
world pays them with alacrity, by em- 
ploying their influence to benevolent 
purpofes, which can at all times be ac- 
complifhed, even when the patriotic ex*-j 
crtions of the field and cabinet a^*^ 
precluded. 
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ESSAY XXIV. 



ON LORD CHANCELLOR BACON. 



NO afts are fb truly our own as 
thofe of the underftanding. The 
world has long agreed in admiration of 
Alexander, Casfar, and Charles of Swe- 
den; and the remark of Cicero feems 
not to have occurred to them, that the 
glory of a general is in great meafure 
derived from the merit of thofe who 
obey him, and that a thoufand contin- 
gencies muft confpire, to give efficacy 
to the beft concerted plans of military 
operation. 

But the Works of genius are com- 
monly produced in folitude. The mind 
forms its own dcfign, and purfues with- 
in 
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in itfelf all the methods that conduce to 
its accomplifhmcnt. Fortune has little 
influence in retarding or promoting its 
purpofcs. If, then, the proportion of 
glory which is to redound to an indi- 
vidual, may be eftimated by perfonal 
merit, independently of external aid 
and accidental events, the triumphs of 
ingenuity muft be held more honourable 
than the triumphs of valour, and a con- 
queft of the intelleftual world more 
worthy the dignified page of hiftory, 
than the fubjeftion of the terraqueous 
globe. Such a conqueror is the great 
Bacon ; and when the world fhall have 
corrcfted its erroneous judgment, he 
will be placed in a rank fuperior to the 
fon of Philip. 

A popular hiftorian of England has, 
however, depreciated the merit of this 
glory of our nation. Hume has^ plain- 
ly pronounced him inferior to the Flo- 
rentine philofopher Galilseo; and he 
attributes the great applaufe that has 
been paid to him, to the illiberal par- 
tiality of our national fpirit. The fug- 
5 geftions 
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geflions of this fpirit will prompt many 
to attribute his detradlion to national 
envy. 

The teftimony of foreigners^ who 
cannot be biafled by this prejudice, is 
truly honourable to our great philofo^- 
phers. Baco Verulamius, for fo they 
call him> is more frequently mentioned, 
and with higher applaufe^ than the in/- 
genious philofopher of Italy. Great 
as have been the praifes beftowed on 
Bacon in his own country, they have 
never reached the high encomiums of 
foreign univerfities. 

It was the great miftake of Ariilotle, 
to have accommodated his phyfics to 
his logic, inftead of rendering his logic 
fubfervient; to his phyfics, and, as the 
critics have obfcrved, by inverting the 
natural order of things^ to have fub- 
jefted the end to the means. To re- 
move this error, our philofopher invent- 
ed his NOVUM ORGANUM, in which he 
teaches to reafon by indudion $ a more 
cffe£hial method of eliciting truth, than 
the antiquated and trifling forms of a 

perfedt 
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pcrfcft fyllogifm. This work is a€* 
knowlcdgcd to be his mafterpieccj and 
the beneficial efFeft it has had in afcer- 
taining fcience, by reducing it to the 
jteft of experiment, is alone fufficient to 
entitle him to all the fame he enjoys. 

His predominant excfellence in pro- 
moting fcience, fcems almoft to have 
abforbed his glory as a moralift; But 
his genius, formed to penetrate into 
all fubjefts on which it direfted its 
beams, made acute difcovefies in com- 
mon life and common manners, which, 
it might be fuppofed, would be left 
likely to occur to the deep fpeculator 
than to the man of bufinefs. There 
is a folidity of remark in all his moral 
writings, which enables the reader 
to fcleft fomething ufeful on every 
perufah It is this original and fub*^ 
ftantial excellence, which gives a grace 
to his writings, not to be deformed by 
a ftyle by no means uniformly elegant ; 
though Sir Richard Baker, whofe ta(le> 
however, was not equal to his know- 
ledge, aflferts of it, that Bacon has 

ibmetimes 
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that Bacon has fometimes written in fo 
Aveet a flyle^ that^ like manna^ it pleafcs 
every palate. 

Men of profound fcicncc commonly 
excel more in judgment than in wit. 
But Bacon is acknowledged to have 
difplayed a very confiderable degree of 
wit in his moral lucubrations. Rapin 
fays, there is more of it in his ethics, 
than in any of his writings; for which> 
I think, a reafon may eafily be alligned. 
Obfervations on men and manners admit 
a playful ingenuity of thought; but the 
features of fevere fcience are not to 
be relaxed by the fallics of a Iportivc 
fancy. 

I have often regretted, that fo faga* 
Cious an underftanding was not more 
frequently employed in fpeculations 
more generally ufeful, than thofe fub- 
lime fubjeds of fcience which are un- 
connefted with practice. Had he cm- 
ployed that fubtilty of obfervation, in 
remarking and defcribing manners^ 
which is confpicuous in fome ufelefs 
conjedlures in natural philofophy, there 
* R is 
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is little doubt btit the world i/vcmld 
have received great light, whfere Kght is^ 
moft wanted, in the regulation of our 
paflions, and the conduft of life. The 
little he has kft us is an invaluable 
treafurc^ and the work I ftiould moft 
wilh to recover, if all his produftions 
were loft, is the Moral EfFavs^ 

The Advancement of Learning, though 
miieh lefs read than the fuperficial works 
of later times, is one of the moft enter- 
tdiiirtg and improving books in the 
language. The remarks ftrike the mind 
with ftich an evidence of conviftion^ 
that the truth difcovered pleafes like that 
derived from mathematical demonft ration • 
His thoughts not only pleafe and con- 
vince by their juftnefs, but lead the mind 
to think ftill farther on the fubjeft, and 
aflift it in its efforts. Ndt like the 
trifling writer, who is forced to make the 
moft advantage of a good idea, he leaves 
the reader to comment on a folid reflec- 
tion, when he has once given it ut- 
terance. 

His 
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)Ftis reputation as an hiftorian^ though 
great during his life> feems gradually 
to have declined^ and is now nearly loft^ 
His Reign of Henry the Seventh is only 
fead by thofe whofe veneration for him 
induces them to acquaint themfelves 
with all his works. 

Whatever defeats the prevalence of A 
bad tafte may have occafioned in fome 
of his produdionsj We may compare 
theni all together to a venerable pile 
of gothic architefturej which^ though ic 
has not to boait the grace of Grecian 
elegance^ poffefles a folidity and fub^ 
ftancc, which will caufe it to endure 
when not one ftone ihall Be left upon 
^nqthef in the gaudy edifices of mpre 
refined tafte* 

Whepi we compare this great man*a 
Writings with his life, we ?tre tempted to 
C^cl^im witl> a modern delineator o£ 
chaff^£tfr$i AUsj ppQr human naturp! 
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ESSAY XXV. 



ON THE PROFESSIONS. 



MUCH has been faid on the necef- 
fity of difcovering the genius at 
a puerile age, and of confulting nature in 
the choice of a profeflidn. Yet, after 
all, chance ufually determines the boy's 
deftination. 

*It is, indeed, by no means eafy to find 
in the child the diftinguilhing excel- 
lence of the future man. The mind, 
in the courfe of a few years, appears to 
undergo a total renovation. Different 
faculties, like different trees, put forth 
the blofToms which prefage the fruit, 
at earlier or later periods, according to 
fome interior arrangement,' which eludes 
refearch. They who have taken, the 

moft 
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moft pains to learn the natural propenfity 
of the young mind, and have been led 
by fome ftriking appearance to chufe 
a future employment for it, have found 
their pupils no more fkilful or fuc- 
cefsful, than they who were direfted to 
the fame plan by fortuitous circum- 
ftances. Few parents, and few fuper- 
intendants of common education, are 
capable of forming this judgment; a 
judgment that muft proceed from an 
intimate knowledge of the human 
heart, and a long experience * of the 
changes produced in it by time and 
accidents. 

But it is Icfs difficult to difcover the 
advantages and difad vantages .of the 
various employments of life, than to 
point out thofe who are formed by na* 
ture to fill them with honour. 

The clerical profeffion feems to be 
well adapted to promote the happinefa 
of him who can command his paffions, 
and who is of a contented difpqfition. 
He is a chriftian philofppher, and pof- 
fefles the agreeable privilege of infl:ru6i- 

R 3 . ing 
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ing his fellow-creatures in moral, ph!-* 
lofophical, and religious truth. He ia 
at liberty to purfue one of the pleafarit- 
eft and the moft tranquil paths of lifcj^ 
that which leads through the diverfified 
regions of learning. He is ufually re- 
ipedkcd much more than thofe wholes 
birth and fortunes place (hem in a. 
higher fphere. He is more a maftcr 
of his time, that invaluable poffeffion,^ 
than the reft of the bufy world, becaufe 
his engagements are at an appointed 
feafon. . But if to accumiilate money^^ 
cither from the neceffity of providing 
for a family, or from avarice, be his^ 
obje£t, he will find himfelf miferable, 
becaufe he is placed in a fituation where 
his defire cannot be gratified with eafe 
and honour. The ftipends of the moft 
ufeful part of the clergy, thofe who 
officiate, are feldom greater than the 
earnings of the loweft mechanic. Yet 
an appearance of a competency muft be 
fupported, not from pride, but from a 
laudable defign of accomplifhing the 
pUrpofes of his profeffion. In vain will 

he 
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he preach*, in vain will he fet a good 
<xampk, if his appearance and niode 
of living contradift the received opi- 
.nions of congruity, and produce con- 
tenipt. Rich preferments there arej 
but thefe, it is obferved, do not, in the 
prefent age, fall to merit as the reward 
of it, but are laviflied where intereft 
and family conneftion put in their irrc- 
fiftible claim. They feem to be cqn- 
fidered as fupplementalprovifjons for the 
younger brothers of opulent families. 
He, therefore, who has neither intereft 
nor connexions, muft learn, when J^e 
enters on this profeQion, to view this 
world's goods in the light in which thqy 
have been confidered by the wifeft an^d 
beft of mortals. 

More families have been railed to ci- 
vil eminence by the ftudy of the law, than 
by any other purfuit. Riches and ho- 
nours have been profufely . accumulated 
on its iuccefsful profeflbrs. The mwl- 

* -^ irara iq tenui facundia panno. 

Juv. 
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tiplication cf ftatutes, and the variety 
of forms in modern times, have indeed 
rendered the ftudy uncommonly intri- 
cate, and it feems therefore to merit 
uncommon rewards. But diftinguifhed 
fuccefs is neceflarily confined to few, and 
many have worn out a good conftitution 
in perufing books of all others the leaft 
amufing, without any return of honour 
or of profit. In this age the profeflion is 
overrun by the multitude of nominal, 
if not real ftudents. Formerly the heir 
to a good eftate was brought up to lit- 
tle elfe than fox-hunting; and to be in 
at the death, and to water the quorum 
ten miles round, were the objefts of his 
higheft ambition; but now he is ufually 
entered at an inn of court, advifed to 
read Blackftone, called to the bar, never 
gets a brief, returns to his paternal 
manfion, confiders himfelf as an inftance 
of neglefted merit, and grows melan- 
choly. When, after a life of ufeful la- 
bour, the advocate is rewarded with a 
judge's appointment, his labour does 
not ceafe. Eafe, his proper recompence, 

remains 
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remains ftill at a diftance. Perhaps, du- 
ring the time of bufmefs, there are few em- 
ployments more irkfome and unhealthy. 
The truly valuable rewards are indeed 
feldom obtained in the law, till age and 
application have weakened the powers 
of perception; and when thefe are de- 
cayed, what are external advantages? 
Upon the whole, we may conclude, that 
though the profeffion of the law, when 
attended with fuccefs, is well adapted to 
raife and eftablilh a family, it is feldom 
confiftent with perfonal tranquillity. 

The preparation for the praftice of 
phyfic is by no means agreeable. A phi- 
lofopher may indeed attend a difleftion 
with pleafure, as affording an opportu- 
nity for the obfervation of nature ; but 
it muft always be difgufting to view the 
loathfome objeds of an infirmary. Yet 
this difcipline is neceflaryi for books 
alone are of little ufe. After all the ex- 
pence and labour of education, it is 
mortifying to the fenfibility of merit to 
obferve thofe chiefly encouraged, who 
have little clfe to recommend them than 

confidence 
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confidence and external grace of beha- 
viour. He whofe folid knowledge in- 
.duces him to fpeak with diffidence on the 
fucccfs of a prefcription, is thought by 
the generality lefs able^ than the bold 
pretender. With all his phyfiological 
knowledge, if he has not the addrefs to 
conciliate the- whims of fafhion on his 
fide, his fenfe of feeling will never he 
foothed by the grateful application of ^ 
fee. Men of fenfe may refpeft him, bi^t 
his chariot is to be kept on its wheels by 
fools. When, however,, he is fufficient-- 
ly employed, it muft be an additional 
pleafure to the natural fatisfaftion of 
fuccefs, to find his own emolument 
arifing from giving eafe to the diftreflcd. 
Yet it is by no means advifcable, that 
• any ifhould be trained to this precarious 
profeflion, who do not poiTeis fuch a de- 
-gree of independence, as may enable 
them to be eafy under the negleft of a ca- 
pricious world. 

The army affords a fine afylum for 
thofe fpirits, which are too reftlefs for 
domeftic life. But though it has many 

charms 
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charms for a warm imagination, it fccms 
Jittle adapted to give folid comfort at 
^ny time, much Icfs in the fcafon of 
infirmity and in old age. It is happy 
Tor the comnionWealth, that the ac- 
knowledged gentility of the profeflion 
obliterates the fcnfe of its hardlhips. 

Still lefs fuited to afford tranquil 
jpleafure, the navy is yet always fupplied 
even by thofe Vrho h^lve eafe and afflu- 
ence at home. To be confined with a 
crowd for many months in a wooden 
machine, is a fituation which nothing 
"blit ufe and example could render tole- 
rable. This lot, however, muft fall to 
feme; and it docs not appear, that they 
to whom it has fallen are lefs happy than 
the reft of mankind. Providence wife- 
ly fits the dilpofition to external circum- 
jftances. 

The employment of merchandife is 
commonly efteemed lefs liberal than any 
of thefe; arid it is true, that the prepa- 
ration for it, and the arts of keeping 
and improving money, have a tendency 
to contrafl: the ' fentiments. The other 
4 profeiTions 
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profeffions have fome conncftion with 
public fpirit, with fcience and philan- 
thropy. The trader's views feem ta 
centre in private emolument ; and, 
though he is highly beneficial to the 
community, it feems not from in- 
tention; on the contrary, he appears 
ever ready to take advantage of it with- 
out injury to his character, and confe- 
quently to his intereft. Yet it muft 
be confefled, that, in our commercial 
country, and in the prefent age, the 
mercantile orders have frequently fhewn 
themfelves truly honourable and en- 
lightened; and he would aft impru- 
dently and ridiculoufly, who fhould 
flight a good opportunity of introdu- 
cing his fon to a fuccefsful merchandife, 
merely becaufe it has not been held lb 
liberal as the profeflion of him who 
ftarves with a doftor*s degree. 

All the occupations of life are found 
to have their advantages and difad- 
vantages admirably adapted to pre- 
ferve the juft equilibrium of happi- 
nefs. This we may confidently aflert, 

that^ 
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that, whatever arc the inconyeniencies 
of any of them, they are all preferable 
to a ftate of inadtion; to that wretched 
liftleffnefs which is conftrained to purfuc 
pleafure as a bufinefs, and, by rendering 
it the objeft of feverc attention, to dc- 
ftroy its very effence. 
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OM SIMPLICITY OK STYLE XH 
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PROSAIC COMPOSITION. 



Grandis eCy ut ita dicam» pudica oratio, non 
eft maculofa^ necturgida; fed natural! pulchri« 
tttdine exurgit. Petronius* 



FOOD that gives the livclieft plea-^ 
furc on the firft tafte, frequently 
difgufls on repetition; and thofe things 
which pleafe the palate without fatiety, 
are fuch as agitate but moderatelyi and 
perhaps originally caufed a difagreeable 
fenfation. Mental food is alfo found 
by experience to nourifti bcft, and de- 
light the longeft, when it is not lufci- 
oufly fweet. Profufe ornament and 
unneceffary graces^ though they may 

tranfport 
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tranfport the reader on a firft peru- 
fal, commonly occafion a kind of 
mtelledual furfeir, which prevents a 
fecond. 

Immoderate cmbellifhment is the mark 
6( a puerile tafte, of a weak judgment, 
and a little genius. It conveys the idea 
of too great a labour to pleafe ; an idea, 
which excludes the appearance of eafc, 
without which it is difficult to efFeft 
the purpofe of pleafing. If the reader 
enters into the author's Ipirit, he finds 
his emotions too rapidly excited to be 
confiftent with pleafurable feelings. 
Works acknowledged to be written 
with true tafte, are found for the mofl 
part to raife gentle emotions^ and, when 
it is neceflary to call up the more 
violent, the efi^eft is improved from the 
rarity of the attempt. There is a cer- 
tain equable flow of ipirits, which keeps 
the mind in a tone for the admiflion of 
durable pleafure; but which, when hur- 
ried or exalted beyond its natural ftate, 
terminates in difguft. 

There 
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There are feveral books very popular 
in the prefent age, among the youthful 
and the inexperienced, which havcafweet- 
nefs that palls on the tafte, and a gran- 
deur that fwells to a bloated turgidity. 
Such are the writings of fome modern 
Germans. The Death of Abel is gene- 
Tally read, and preferred by many to all 
the produdtions of Greece, Rome^ and 
England. The fuccefs of this work has 
given rife to others on the fame plah^ 
inferior to this in its real merits, and 
labouring under the fame fault of re- 
dundant decoration. What others may- 
feel, I know not ; but I would no ttiote 
be obliged to read the works of Gefner 
repeatedly, than to make a frequent 
meal on the honey-comb. 

The meditations of Harvey, and many- 
books of devotion, are written in that 
rhapfodic ftyle, which wearies by its 
conftant efforts to elevate the mind to 
extacy. They have, it is true, an ufe- 
ful cfFe6t on the rude and uncultivated, 
who are feldom penetrated but by for- 
cible impreflionsi but the pleafure they 

give 
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give is not fufficicntly elegant and refin- 
ed to attach the more polifhed reader. 

Poetical profe, as all fuch writings 
may be called, feems by no means cor- 
refpondent to claffical ideas of beauty* 
Irhere is no model of it among writers 
in the golden ages, and it has feldom 
been attempted by the firft rank of mo- 
derns. Fenclon indeed fucceeded iii it^ 
biit he richly intermbced the beaytiful 
flowers originally culled by Homer and 
Virgil. Genius, affifted by claffical learn- 
ing, can give a grace to compofitions 
formed on a plan not quite conformable 
to the ihoft approved tafte. 

Many modern fermons, while their 
authors aimed at fublimity and a highly 
figurative eloquence, have become tur- 
gid and afield. The fimple majefty 
of the facred writings affords a proper 
ixiodel for facred oratory^ and it muft be 
owned, to the honour of the regular 
clergy, that they have commonly inii- 
tated it; and that the high-dowii, enthu- 
fiaflic, and pompous harangue has ufu* 
ftUy been the produfkioii of thofe who 

S have 
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have renounced reafon in matters of 
tafle as well as of religion. Addrefied 
to' the meaneft capacities in the loweft 
orders, it may have produced a defirable 
efFeft in compelling their attention^ and 
in warming their inflammable paflions*. 
But, it is to be fearedj its effe£t was but 
temporary^ and it is certain that it can^ 
never pofTefs a place among the elegant 
.works of literature. 

It is agreeable to the mind to be ocr 
cafionally roufed by a powerful ftroke^ 
but it fufFers a kind of fmart, from a 
continual repetition of the blow. It is. 
merely teazed and wearied by the feeble 
yet uninterrupted attack of the impo- 
tent writer, whofe inclination ftimulatcs 
while genius flags. 

The Bible, the Iliad, and Shakeipeare'& 
works are allowed to be the fublimeft 
books that the world can exhibit. They 
are alfo truly fimple j and the reader is 
the more afFefted by their indifputablc 
fublimity, becaufe his attention is not 
wearied by inefltdtual attempts at it. 
He who is acquainted with Longinus 
z will 
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1^11 remember, that the inftances ad- 
duced by that great pattern of the ex- 
cellence he defcribes, are not remark- 
able for a glaring or a pompous flyle^ 
but derive their claim to fublimity from 
a noble energy of thought, modeftly 
ftt off by a proper cxpreffion* 

No author has been more univerfally 
approved than Xenophon. Yet his 
writings difplay no appearance of fplen- 
* dour or majefty; nothing elevated or 
adorned with figures i no affectation of 
fiiperfluous ornament* His merit is an 
unaffededfweetnefs, which no affeftation 
can obtain. The graces feem to have 
confpired to form the becoming tex- 
ture of his compofition. And yet, per- 
haps, a common reader would neglect 
hirn, becaufc the eafy and natural air 
of his ftirrativc roufes no violent emo- 
tion. More refined underflandings per- 
trfe him ttith delight; and Cicero has 
recorded that Scipio, when once he had 
opened the books of Xenophon, would 
with difficulty be prevailed with to clofe 
them. His ftyle, fays the fame great 
- * S a •" orator 
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orator and critic^ is fwceter than honeys 
and the mufes themfelves feem to hare 
ipoken from his mouth. 

Julius Caefar is thought to have re-« 
fembled him in his ftyle^ as he did in 
the circumftance of profeflion. He has 
nothing florid or grand, but, like a gen-* 
tie river, flows on with a furface unrufiled, 
A wonderful inftance of moderationj 
to have recounted his own achievements 
with accuracy, yet without being, for 
a moment, betrayed into an unbecoming 
pomp either of diftion or reprefentation« 
Yet with all the gracefulnefs of modefty 
and fimplicity, he has an air of gran-' 
deur that commands refpeft* Oftenta* 
tlous ornament would indeed have been 
contemptible deformity* 

Cicero, who underftood and valued the 
fimplicity of Xenophon, was, however, 
himfelf fometimes guilty of its violation. 
He adopted the Afiatic manner in fomc 
of his orations, and they are fometimes 
more verbofe, diffufe, and aflTefted, than 
an attic tafte can patiendy endure. But 
it is a kind of facrilege;^ as well as . preV. 

fumption^ 
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ftimption, to detrad from the deferved 
glory of a man, who in his life and 
writings advanced human x^ature to the 
higheft perfe&ion. 

The French nation is an aflfeAed na« 
tiotis :but many of their authors have 
written with remarkable fimplicity . Fon- 
taipc and Fontenelle are acknowledged 
to have equalled in this beauty the an-^ 
t|jqnt models. They have> however, wri- 
ters of the other kind, and I muft own» 
I^ p^yer could admire many of their 
t)<i^9fled orators. Even their Bofluet and 
tt)ffr. Bourdaloue are not adapted to 
th^ t^e of an Engliih or an Attic audi* 
eJRCCt 

Simplicity is npt in general the dii^ 
tinguiftiing beauty of Engliih writers. 
Their fpirit and folcmnity of diipofition 
have fometimes given their writings an 
ill-placed pomp and magnificence. But 
the works of an iV^difon and a Sterne, 
^nd the receptiqn they have met with, 
will vindicate the nation from the charge 
of wanting tafte for fimple beauty. The 
ai^tients haye been much imitated in 

S3 England* 
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England; and where that is the cafe^ 
^ tafte for fimplicity will fometimes get 
the better of prevailing gothicifm* The 
German manner, it is hoped, will not 
fupplant the Attic. 

To write in a plain manner appears 
eafy in theory; but how few in compa- 
rifon have avoided the fault of unne-» 
eeffary and falfe ornament! The greater 
part feem to have Vniftaken unwieldy- 
corpulence for robuft vigour, and to 
have defpifed the temperate habit of 
^wnd health as meagrenefs. The tafte 
for imery is more general than for lym** 
metrical beauty and chafte elegance § 
and many, like Nero, would not be 
content till they had fpoiledj by gilding 
it| .^ ft^tve of a Lyfippus» 
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ESSAY XXVII. 



€N AfUCTATION OF THB CHARACtER 

OF SPORTSMEN. 



Gaodet equis canibufque.—- — — 

HOR. 

He loves you beft of all things^ fkrt hk horfe. 

PoPB« 



ANIMALS that are hurtful to 
man, and are therefore deftroyed 
by him, feem to have an inftinftivc 
knowledge of their enemy, and avoid 
his approach before they can have ex- 
perienced his power or his contrivance. 
M^n likewife pofTefTes a counteracting 
inftindt, which .leads him to the re- 
cefles of the foreft, and bears him with 
alacrity through all the dangers and 
fatigues of a chace. 

S 4 This 
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^This liiftinft was neceflary to his fulJw^i 
fiftencc, as well M defence, in the fayage ' 
ftatej" for the prey that he caught waS " 
his only food. Implanted in his confti- ' 
tution> it continues to operate with ' 
great force, even when he is advanced' 
to a ftate in which his wants are fupplied 
by the inventions of cjvilifed life. The 
hunter, even in thefe days, purfues the 
prey with an inftinftive ardour, no lefs 
blind and impetuous than that which im-^ 
pels the hounds that accompany him. 
With all his boafted iuperiority of reafon^ 
he then appears merely an animal de- 
ftroying a lefs fagacious brute^ to obey 
^eimpulfe pf his hunger. 

In our country, where every impEovc- 
ment of life i§ ^dv^nced to an exalted 
height, the inftinft of the hunter is not 
obliterated by the new propenfities fupcr- 
induccd in a ftate of civilization. There 
is fcarcely an individual of thoie who a|ie 
not refined to ^ very uncommon degree^ 
but delights in the fports of the field. 
The rich muft not flatter themfelvcs with 
||n idea that their taftc |3 peculiar ^o 

^emfelv^s^ 
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^emfelves $ for there is no talte more 
vulgar, more prevalent among the loweft 
orders, than the tafte for dcftroying noxr 
ious animals, protedled by the legiflature 
for the amufement of the wealthy. The 
mechanic leaves, without remorfe, the 
employment which is to fupport himfelf 
and his family, to follow the Efquire ia 
the chace of a fbx^ an^ would rather 
fhoot a pheafant or infnare a trout, than 
cam a guinea. The glee with which he re- 
counts the adventures of thppurfui t, proves 
it to be a pleafure congenial to his heart. 

A wife politician, who did no? wifli 
to monopolife the delights of the chace, 
would encourage this tafte among the 
vagabond and the unemployed, for 
bcfides its utility in the dcftruftipn of 
ycrmin, it tends to infufe a fpirit| a 
hardinefs, and a fubtilty, well fuited to 
qualify fuch perfons for the dangers and 
die hardfhips, the contrivances and the 
itratagems, of a naval and military life. 
A man who is excluded from more li- 
beral employments by the lownefs of his 
Itatioii^ 'may render himfelf a ufefut 

^ membcf? 
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member of fociety by catching molei 
and haresj rats and foxes. 

But it is really no lefs ridiculous 
than lamentable* that the heir to an e£- 
tate, the man of education, fliould fore- 
go the honours and pleafures of focial^ 
civil, literary exertions, merely to enjoy 
the delight of joining a pack of hounds 
in the deftrudtion of a helplefs animal. 
Yet the truth is, this inftinft operates 
with the greateft violence among thofe 
whofe opportunities for improvement 
might enable them to fubdue every lefs 
laudable relique of favage humanity. 
The nobles of our land, whofe example 
might have a falutary influence in dif- 
feminating every ufeful quality, arc 
often deflitute of all ideas of excellence 
beyond the fphere of a ftable. They 
indeed indulge their propenfity without 
controul. The laws are on their fide, 
and the poor man is prevented from 
deftroying the vermin that fattens on his 
fubftance. The game laws are, how- 
ever, confeffed by thofe who cnaft them 
to be a difgrace to an enlighltened age. 

At 
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At die fame time that they infringe on 
liberty, they argue a very confiderable 
degree of barbarifm. 

The love of rural fports, with all their 
eppendages of horfes, dogs, and jockies, 
IS at prefent carried fo far, that the 
gentleman by birth labours to lower 
kimfdf to the rank of a huntfrnan,- and 
4tven drefies himfelf in the garb of an 
oftler. It would not, in the prefent 
day, be farprifing to meet a privy-coun- 
StUor in leather breeches, and a judge 
in a jockey-cap. 

And why fhould they be cenfured, fays 
^St« pretender to fuperior reafon? Is a 
man lefs honeft or lefs learned, accord- 
ing to any difference in his exterior? 
It IS certain that, if the world were fill- 
ed with philofophers, it would be a cir- 
'cnimilance of little moment. But every 
thing that lowers the great in the eyes 
of the vulgar, injures fociety by dif- 
'turbing the fettled climax of fubor- 
dination. The vulgar are awed into 
fubmiflion by no methods fo effeftually, 
as by a refpeftablc outfide. Were a 

clergyman. 
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cicrgymanj for initance^ to afccnd thn 
pulpit in the drds of a poftilion, he 
mijght fpeak with the tongue of an. angej, 
and yet be difregarded. His appeal:'^ 
ance, even on other occafions^ in the Ut 
very of a fportfman^ though it may 
recommend him to his patron^ will 
degrade him among his parifhioners* 

Tlie influence of drefs on manners i$ 
confiderable^ though not much attopded 
to by the moralift. Horace indeed re- 
lates, that when Eutrapelus wifhed to dp 
any one an injury, he gave him fine 
clothes*. The caufe of an eflfeft thus 
produced in the difpofition by the ex- 
ternal habit, is, that the mind infenlibly 
adopts fomething of the charafter it 
perfonates. There is a natural love of 
congruity, which requires the behaviour 
to correspond with the drefs. He vho 
affumes all th^ externals of low life, 
will foon exhibit proofs of internal abafe- 
ment. If the peer condefcends to fpend 
his days in a liable, and to drefs like his 

• -— ^Eatrapelus cuicunque nocere voIebH 
Veilimenta dabat pretiofa. 

groom^ 
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groom^ he will loon differ from him in 
thofe circumftances alone which render 
his degeneracy more confpicuous and 
deteftable. It will not be thought ca* 
lumny to aflert^ that our own times caa 
ekhibit fome melancholy examples of 
this difgraceful humiliation. 

A tafte for the pleafures of the race is 
indeed juftified by the example of a moil 
refined people. But the Greeks, it is 
imagined, did not adopt it as affording 
an opportunity for gaming. In our age 
and nation it is warmly patronifed by the 
illuftrious and nobles but it is alfo fr^« 
quented by thofe who come to take ad« 
vantage of their fuperiors folly. And 
thefe, by a ftrahge event, are admitted 
to familiarity with the great, whofc 
wealth they pillage, and whofe princi- 
pies they corrupt. 

Rural (ports, alfo, when not purfued 
with an attention greater than their im- 
portance will admit, afford a healthy 
and a manly relaxation. But when all 
the circumftances which relate to them 
are conHdered with a ferioufnefs, and 

purfjtied 
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purfued with an ardour which moirtcnt-^ 
ous bufiftcfs only can juftify, the moral* 
Ul cannot help lamenting that fo much 
ufeful induftiy is mifplaccd; When 
they lead the rich and liberal inta 
cnmpany and occupations which de^ 
grade their dignity^ he cannot but 
exprefs an indignant fentiment. He 
fees with regret, -at a time when na- 
tional virtue is particularly required/ 
diofe who have moft influence in a 
nation, totally engaged with dogs^ 
horfes, and grooms. 

To value a noble animal for its uie, 
to admire it for its beauty and fwift- 
nefs, to love it for its generous ala- 
crity in the fervice of man, is natu- 
ral and reafonable. It is indeed the 
mark of an amiable difpofition, to 
obferve and to be pleafed with the 
manners and adions of the poor ani^ 
mals whom nature has fobjefted to our 
command. If fidelity and generofity. 
are lovely qualities, the dog and the 
horfe have a peculiar claim to a (hare 
of aiFe6tion» But they who circum- 

fcribe 
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fcribc their ideas within the verge of a 
ftable> who prefer the company- of their 
irrational animals to the ibciety of a 
fellow-creature^ feem to be in danger 
of gradually affimilating with their na* 
turc, and of acquiring a degree of bru- 
tal ferocity. 
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ESSAY XXVIII. 



OH SOME OF THE MINOR ENGLISH 

POETS. 



WE arc told in the cpiftlc to th« 
Pifos, that poetical mediocrity 
is intolerable; yet we find that Poets 
of inferior merit as well as fame^ ard 
read with pleaftire* 

It is true^ indeed^ that the loudeft 
melody of the grove is poured forth 
by the lark, the blackbird^ the thrulb^ 
and the nightingale; but it is no lels 
true, that their paufes are often filled 
by the fwcet warblings of the linnet 
and the red-breaft. The lofty cedar 
that waves on the fummit of the poetic 
mountain, feems to overfliadow, and 
exclude by its luxuriance, all other 

vegetation^ 
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iregetation. He, however, who ap- 
proaches ity will find many a violet and 
primrofe fpringing at its root* He 
will often difcover, amid a plentiful 
growth of weeds, a modeft flowret 
lifting its humble head, and becoming 
more beautiful by feeming to conceal 
the native fweetnefs of its odour, and 
the luftre of its hues* 

The firft dignities in the common- 
wealth of letters are pre-occupied by 
^ch writers as Spenfer, Milton, Dry- 
dcn^ and Pope; but, at the fame time, 
the' numerous fubaltern Itations are 
frequently filled with honour. 

Many Poets of original beauty were 
originally fo obfcurg as to be now to- 
tally unknown* Such are the authors of 
our moft popular ballads, the general 
reception of which is a proof of their 
excjellence, noore convincing than the 
deciiions of criticifm. The learned 
Poet has commonly owed much of 
his excellence to imitation; but the 
ballad-writer drew only from his own 
rcfources when he fung the wild wood** 
notes of nature. Their metre often 

T poffeflTcs 
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-^poiTeflDis a kifid of haimony quite 
*lerent from didlical Terfificadoti^ indeed^ 
-ytty at die fame timc^ pleafing to ^ 
^«uiCDrr|ipted ear. 

Of Poets once known and admitedi 

Several are fallen into total difrepxfte. 

^Drayton w^ honoured by a comnten- 

Itator 'wfco muft have given fame to 

any writer. If Selden's tafte was equal 

-€o ids learnings Drayton is indeed ixiofi: 

tigMy diftinguifhed. The Polypll>ioa 

ii^> however, no more read; and the fibw 

.length of the tedious alexandriiie^ ' in 

-which it Is written, will prevGit^its 

revival^ as it has haftened its obli- 

'vion. 

The Gondibert o^ D^Avenant has been 
the fubjed of critical controverly from 
the time of its publication. Its plan 
was originally defended by the great 
Hobbes^ and its execution has been 
greatly praifed. Yet few have attend- 
ed to it with pleafure, and ftill fewer have 
had a degree of patience fufficient to 
l)ear them through the perufal of ic 
The mitsh is, the ftanza which he 
.adopted, is better fuited to elegiac 

than 
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-than xp heroic poetry* A beautifully 
j^QTcripcive paiTage interipcri^d in the 
xourfe of two or three huiidred Iwcs,^ 
will not alleviate the tedium of thp 
.reft. An <M»c^fional flafli of lightning 
.cannot illuminate the continued ^loomi^ 
nefs of the whole prpipeft. 

For the honour of Englifh literatureii 

iboqA of the poetical produAions which 

were adii^^ir^ in the reign of Charlesj 

.fhould 4)ow he configned to everlafUng 

oblivion* They difplay, indeed, much 

.g^ii|s and alportivenefs of fancy, but 

.tliey are incorrefi: and licentious .beyond 

•tlve e;x^mple of any age* $pme of the 

b^ft poets of the times, among whom 

iW^rc Mylgravcj Dorfet, arid Rofcom- 

xjjiQnj thqugh poflefied of wit and taflcj 

il^Q^uced nothing worthy pf imnio]> 

itliUty. The morals of the age were 

;Sis licentious as the ta(le ; . and the Iffirp 

v0f . pkafure introduced an in^qli^npe, 

which admitted not an application fuf* 

:ficieiit to gjve thelaft pcJifli pf coircft 

(2, ine 
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The ftudy of the antients, and of the 
French, has gradually refined the tid^ 
tional tafte to a degree of faftidious de- 
licacy; and writers who pofielTed claf* 
fical beauty were read^ even though 
they had nothing to recommend them 
to the notice of a Charles the Second 
or a Sedley. 

The number of minor poets who dif- 
played great merit, yet who feem to 
have derived it all from imitation, is 
too tedious to recapitulate. Philips and 
his friend Smith were correft and claf- 
fical in a degree fuperior to their con- 
temporaries. Philips has performed the 
talk of imitation, with an accuracy of re- 
lemblance fcarcely equalled by any of his 
followers but Browne, The Phaedra and 
Hippolitus of Smith has ever been 
^fteemed a fine poem, and the beauty of 
thcftyle and harmony of the verfe induce 
us to regret that he lived to finifli fb 
few productions. 

Within the fpace of half the laft 
century, a defire to imitate the excellent 
models of our more celebrated bards, has 

crowded 
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crowded the middle ranks with a mul- 
titude too great to obtain, even for the 
deferring individiial, any * very diftin- 
guifhed fame. One Poet has arifen 
after another, and fupplanted him as 
the fucceeding wave feems to (wallow 
up the wave that went before*. Moft 
of them have exhibited an harmonious 
verfification, and have feleded a pro- 
fbfion of fplendid expreflions; but have 
ill general been deficient in that noble 
flre^ and thofe (imple graces,' which mark 
originality of genius. They arc, how- 
cvcir, read with pleafure, and fweetly fili 
up the intervals of avocation among thd 
bufy and commercial world, who are 
not acquainted with the Greeks and 
Romans, and with whom novelty pof* 
feffcs the charm of* beauty. 

There is a force and Iblemnity in the 
poems of Tickcll, which at leaft place 
him on a level with his patron as a 
poe^. His Colin and Lucy is one of 
the moft fweetly pathetic poems in the 
language. 

•« I veluc nnda fapenrenit undam. Hon* 

T 3 Broome, 
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Broomcj though honourably aifociated^ 
with Pope in the work of tranflation^ 
feems to have had fcarcely any other 
merit than this to bear him down the 
ftream of time. 

Trapp wrote Latin verfe with ele- 
gance> and was a good critic i but it 
has been obferved of his Virgil, that 
he had done wifely to have flopped at 
his preface. 

The genius of Collins feems in fome 
meafure to have refembled that of 
Tickell. Dignity, folemnity, and pa-^ 
thos, are the ftriking features of his 
compofitions. None but a true poet 
could hav6 written the fong over Fi- 
dele in Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

The Englilh TibuUus, Hammond, 
has written truly elegant verfe; but 
I know not whether his reprefetitations 
greatly afFe£t the heart, though they are 
approved by the judgment and imagi- 
nation. They have, however, ferved a$ 
patterns for the love-fick nymphs and 
fwains who .delight in giving vent to 
their paifion in the language of poetry. 

a Ijovc 
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Love and its effefb were b^utifuUy, 
defcribed by the elegantly. fcnfxWc Lord 
Lyttdton. To affert that, he was re- 
markable for poetical geniys, were to 
lefien by endeavouring to ex^iggerate 
his praife. Force^ fire^ and an exube- 
rance of inventioni were not his ezcel- 

I lencess but that equable beauty of fen- 
timent and didion^ which refults from 
an elegant mind. The graces diflin-* 
guiih his compofitions^ as the virtues 

I marked his honourable life. 

Moore's Fables difplay indubitable 
marks of genius; but he wants the fim- 
plicity of Gay and Fontaine. He fhews, 

I however, a talent for defcription, which 
would have fhone in the higher kinds 
of poetry i and a delicacy of mind, 
which, it might be fuppofed, could be 
acquired only in a higher ^here than 
that in which he was bom. 

Genius and learning were poflefled 
in a very eminent degree by Merrick. 
He had that peculiar kind of genius 
which qualified him to excel in the de- 
partment of facred poetry. It is to be 

T 4 wilhed. 
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wiflicd, that his vcrfion of the Pfalfnf 
were adopted in churches, not only 
in the place of Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, but of Brady and Tate. Such 
an event would be no Icfs advanta- 
geous to piety, than to tafte. 

There is a vein of original thought 
and defcription in the poems of Mat- 
thew Green j and an animation of ftylc 
in thofe of Cawthorn, which, though 
they entitle them to a confiderable 
Ihare of poetical reputation, fcarccly 
cxcufe their incorrcftnefs and ine- 
quality. 

Gray and Mafon will hardly be claffcd 
among the minor Poets. To fpeak indeed 
of living writers with freedom, is in 
general an invidious tafk. It is hcfW- 
cver happy, that the moft impartial 
critic may concur v/ith the world in 
praifing a Glover, the Wartons, an 
Anfly, a Roberts, an Armftrong, and 
a Barbauld. Thefe and fcveral more 
would have (hone with very diftinguifhed 
fplendor, if they had not obfcured the 
feparate glory of each other, by the 
general luftrc of their united radiance. 

Whatever 
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• 'Whatever may be the merit of the 
tninor Poets, as it is fubordinate me- 
rit, it is perhaps rather unfavourable 
ta the prevalence of good tafte, that 
they are more generally read than the 
fathers of Englifti poetry. The Book- 
feller's Mifcellany may lie on our table 
for occafional perufal, but muft not 
fuperfede the volumes of Spenfer, 
Mikon, Garth,, Dryden, and Pope. 

We may congratulate the Public on 
the late edition of the great Englifh 
.Poets complete. The portable fize in 
which they appear, befides 'their other 
advantages, will caufe them to be much 
more read than hitherto. A convenient 
form and external elegance contribute 
greatly to the general diffufion of vo- 
lumes, the intriniic merit of which 
would feem not to want mechanical 
recommendation. 



C a»i } 



ESSAY XXIX. 



OK THE NECESSITY OF AN ATTENTION 
TO THINGS AS WELL AS BOOKS* 



Kin&Bttitque 



tiibris et cons; ftatua tachnrnius exit 
Pleramqae* et rifu popolum <|uatit«< 



Hon. 

SIR, 

AFTER thirty years conftant re- 
fidence at the univerfity, I 
thought myfclf fuprcmely happy, whea 
I was at laft prefented by my college 
to a living worth two hundred a yean 
During fo long a period, I had trea* 
fured up many ideas for the regulation 
of my future conduft, and congratu* 
lated myfelf, that my theory was now 
to be reduced to practice. 

I found 
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I found my parfonage-houfc a large' 
antiquated building, in a delightful fi- 
tuation, and capable of very great- 
improvement. I had been ufcd to fee* 
every thing around me in the beft or- 
der, and had acquired a love of cx^ 
ternal decency in all the artictes of 
drefs and habitation. I fent therefore 
\eithout hefitation for the builder, and 
gave him an unlimited order to repair 
every thing in a ftylc of becoming 
elegance. The work was done entire^ 
ly to my mind/ and I had nothing to 
find fault with but the bill, which came 
to three times the fum mentioned in 
the eftimate, and almoft exhaufted my 
purfe of the little favings in a colle^ 
giate life* 

My garden was laid out in gravel 
walks interie£ting each other at right 
angles, and its only ornament was a 
few yew-trees clipped into peacocks. I 
ordered every tree and plant to be root* 
ed up, the walks to be turned to fer*- 
pentine, and the whole to be planted 
with ^e moft beauiful ikrubs. A 
' '^' ' clofc 
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dofc of about an acre at the bottom 
lay fo contiguous^ that it tempted me 
to add it to the garden. No labour 
or ingenuity was fpared^ and I own 
I felt a little fatisfadion in a confci^ 
oufnefs of pofTefling the grounds about 
me in a tafte fuperior to the Efquire 
himfelf. In the ardour of reformation 
it did not occur^ that I was not only 
expending more than I could afford^ 
but involving myfelf in a neceffity of 
keeping an additional and ikilful fer« 
vantj conftantly to fuperintend my im- 
provements. I had negleded utility for 
ornaments^ and had planted the fir and 
the laurel inftead of the olitory. After 
incurring fome ridicule of the neighbour- 
hoodj I was obliged to change my flirub- 
bery to a cabbage-garden, and to refume 
my clofe as pafture-ground for my poney^ 
I no fooner fettled than it was fug- 
gefted to me by an attorney who wanted 
bufinefsy that my living was worth much 
more than I fhould receive, and that 
I owed it to myfelf and fucceflbrs to 
receive the tythes in kind. I entered 

on 
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on the projeft with great zeal, built 
a barn> and bought a cart; but in a 
meeting of fanners, not one of whom 
could read or write his own name, I 
was talked out of the fcheme, and pre- 
vailed on 'to let my living for life, two- 
thirds under its real value. ' 

In fome of my accidental vifits, I 
was cunningly informed, that there was 
in the neighbourhood a lady of for- 
tune, who in every relpedt' was well 
qualified to make me an agreeable part- 
ner for life, and who appeared to have 
a partiality for the clergy. My hopes 
were raifed to a great height, and upon 
introduftion I found, notwithftanding 
fome artful behaviour, that I fhould 
foon fucceed. I married her, and 
found, to my fmart, that fhe was no 
lefs deficient in temper and underftand- 
ing, than in the fortune which had been 
talked of. She was not the choice of 
my heart, but impofed upon me by a 
kind of fatal neceffity ; and I therefore 
fubmitted to my lot with the patience 
of a Socrates. 

I had 
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I had ever .entertained exalted ide4S 

.of the utility and pleafure of old Eng- 
lish hoi^itality^ and had proniifed my^ 

ifelf a. plentiful table whenever I ihouid 
become mafter of a houfe. The beft 
of wines^ the bcft of provifions were 
brought to itj and thefe were allufe- 

Tmenis that prevented the pofiibility of 
its being deferted. The neighbouriog 
gentlemen liked both my port and ale, 

• and I was fo happy as to give them 
fatisfa&ion with my Madeira ^ a circum* 
ftance which^ though it pleafed them 
and me at the time, was a fubjedt of 
feme uneafincfs to my wine-merchant, 
who found that a pipe a y^^ar was 

,a great tax on an annual income of 
two hundred pounds. 

The baker's, butcher's, and maitftcr's 
bills were a kind of manufcripts never 
met with in the Bodleian, and to the 
perufal of which I was quite unufed. 
I had much rather have collated a do* 
zcn Greek copies, than have caft up 
a fum confifting of twenty articles. 

'^This difinclination foon introduced a 

perplexity^ 
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fierplexitjr in my atcountSj which I was 
coo indolent to unravel^ till at lafl: an 
accumulation of debt required a de* 
gree of ceconomy to which my fpirit 
could with difficulty fubmit. 

In the filent retreat of my college 
chamber^ the noife of children had ne-» 
ver invaded my car. I had been ufed 
for thirty years to fcarcely any inter* 
rupdon^ fave the tinkling of the chapel 
and the dinner bell; and it is difficult 
to exprefs the horrors I fufiered in lif- 
tening to the cries of my little girl, 
and 'the prattle of nuries^ while my 
folios lay unopened before me. All I 
knew of the infant ftate was collect- 
ed from poets and philolbphersi from 
whom I had learned that all was mild, 
phicid> and fweet^ in the native manners 
ef the infant. Amid the din^ which 
was feldom interrupted^ night or day, 
how often did I wilh myfelf tranfported 
to the blifsful re^on of the common 
room fire«fide. Delightful retreat, wherc^ 
never female fhewed her head lince 
the days of the founder! 

Thtre 
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: There was one circumftwice attend* 
Jng my new (kuation^ which, though 
only an imaginary evil, gave me at 
firft.a fcnfible mortification. As afenior 
fellow, I was a little monarch wichiti 
the verge of my college. The ftatutcs 
had required, that perfons -of the lower 
degrees ftiould pafs before me, nay, 
ftand in the quadrangle whenever I was 
prefent, with heads uncovered. From 
this general obeifance, and from many 
other circumilances, I had been led 
to conceive myfelf a perfon of great 
importance. I was fo, indeed, in the 
circumfcribed limits of my focicty. Biic * 
the misfortune was, that I could noc 
€afily free myfelf from the confciouf- 
nefs of it when no longer a memben 
I own it was a weaknefs; yet perhaps 
a pardonable one, becatiie it was occa^ 
fioned by my peculiar fituation, that 
I felt myfelf hurt if any of my pari(h7 
ioners went by me without paying great 
refped, and that the Lord of the manor 
confidered himfclf as my fuperior. . I 
had to difcover, by experience, the 
3 truth 
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tiuth of what the poet has faid, that 
the learned pate muit duck to the 
wealthy fool. 

Though by no means remarkable 
for difEdence, I felt myfelf aukward 
and uneafy, when admitted into the 
company of thofe who were ftyled the 
polite. I had thought and read upon 
mod fubjeftsi yet I found my remarks 
lefs attended to than thofe of the con- 
feffedly illiterate. Matter I poflefTedj 
but the manner was wanting. That 
eafy kind of trifling, which pleafes with- 
^)Ut fatiguing the attention of the fu- 
pefficial, was not among my academi- 
cal Acquirements. Thus with inclina- 
tion and fome ability to join in gene- 
ral converfation and intercourfe, I was 
reduced to a ftate of folitude, and wilh- 
cd in vain, for the frank and good- 
natured affociates of the common 
room. 

Upon the whole, my condition is far 
lefs happy and lefs refpe£table, than 
I had rcafon to expeft. I have- dif- 

U covcrcji* 
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covered^ when it is almoft too iate^ 
that I had confined my views with- 
in too narrow limits, by attending 
only to the affairs of a college, I 
have learned the neceflity of ftudy* 
ing things with all the attention paid 
to an abftrufe fcience; and will re- 
commend it to thofe whofe profpefts 
in life are fimilar to mine, to devote 
fome part of their time to the con- 
fideration of common affairs ; of a few 
mechanic arts, fuch as concern build- 
iflg, repairing, gardening; of agri- 
culture, and of the manners of huf- 
bandmen. They will thus not only 
fpend the clofe of their life with more 
pleafure to themfelves, but will more 
effeftually accomplifh the ends of the 
clerical profeflion. 

Of the- imprudence of a contrary 
conduft, I fland a melancholy in- 
ftance. I am left alone, at a time 
when the amufement of companions 
is moft wanted to help out the lafl: 
ftage . in the journey of life^ I remaia 

I la 
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in a total ignorance of the world, at 
a period when others are become wife 
by experience i and I am involved in 
the miftakes of youth, without its 
amiable qualities to palliate them. 



U 2 
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ESSAY XXX. 



ON THE AMUSEMENT OF MUSIC, 



MOST of the plcafurablc diver- 
fions have a tendency, when pur- 
fued with ardour, not only to relax, 
but to enervate the mind- They in- 
difpofe for manly virtue, and intro- 
duce a tendernefs, ill fuited to en- 
counter the ufual afperities of life. 
But the ftudy of Mufic, while it fwfeetly 
fooths the fenfe of hearing, touches the 
foul, and elevates and refines its nature. 
Condufted by philofophy, it is able 
to infufe the nobleft thoughts, to urge 
to the moft animated aftion, to ,calm 
the ruffled fpirits, and to eradicate every 
, malignant propenfity. 

Amid 
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Amid the invcftives thrown out 
againft the dilfipated manners of the 
prefent age, its tafte for Mufic deferves 
applaufe. Even as a fource of fenfual 
pleafure, it is one of the pureft and 
moft dignified; yet it may be lamented, 
that it is chiefly cultivated as a fenfual 
pleafure; becaufe that which titillates 
the ear, is not always the heft calcu- 
lated to afFeft the heart. Simple mu- 
fic, for which the prefent age feems 
to have little relifli, is capable of pro- 
ducing the moft violent efFefts on the 
ftntiments ; and the negledt of it is 
the caufe that the mind is often little 
interefted in the moft celebrated com- 
pofitions. 

He who has made mufic the ftudy 
of his life, and pofiefles an ear refined 
by application to faftidious delicacy, 
IS pleafed with the nice productions of 
the Italian compofer. But let the ad- 
mired compofition be performed in the 
hearing of another whofe natural pow- 
ccft are equally fenfible, but who has 
bctn ufcd to the works of Purcell and 

U 3 Handel, 
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Handel, and he will find his ear not 
greatly delighted, and his heart total- 
ly unafFe6tcd. 

The kind of mufic, however excel- 
lent as a piece of art, whifch penetratc^- 
no farther than the ear, produces aa 
cfFedt quite different from that original- 
ly intended by the invention. As a plea- 
fure of the fenfe, though elegant in a 
high degree, it yet contributes to in-» 
creafe imbecillity. The inartificial 
niufic of the drum, at which the con- 
noiffeur might be enraged, is better 
able to produce the genuine effefts of 
mufic, lively emotions of mind, than 
the fine modulations of a Fifchar's 
hautboy. 

Of what kind is the mufic that de- 
lights thofe who arc ftigmatifed by the 
name of vulgar, but who poffefs all 
the faculties of perception, in a ftatc 
undcpraved by artificial refinement? 
.Thefe are the unaltered fons of nature.; 
^and the founds which univerfally pleaic 
, them, are thofe which nature intended 

■ 

fhould pleafe, and for which fhe adapted 

thq 
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the finely fufceptible fenfe. The drum, " 
the fife, the trumpet, the harp, the 
bagpipe, and the dulcimer, are the 
inftruments which infpirc the lower 
ranks with joy and with courage, and 
which alleviate the fcnfe of the greatcft 
labours and the greateft dangers. If 
we were to fuppole a Giardini conde* 
fcending to play at a rural fair, there 
is little doubt but his audience would 
be ftolcn away from him by the itine- 
rant performer on a Scotch bagpipe. 

There are certain ballads and cer-: 
tain tunes adapted to them, which are 
known to almoft every individual in a 
nation, and which pleafc on every 
repetition. The mufic as well as the 
poetry of thefc, is fimple in the ex*^ 
tremc. The Scotch tunes have a fweet- 
nefs which delights every ear unfpoiled 
by the complex produftions of labo- 
rious ingenuity, but which the Italian 
mailer knows not to intermix in his 
boafted works. And ycr, nothing can 
be more natural and eafy than the 
wild notes, of the Highland fwain. 

U 4 There 
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There are aifo certain pfalm tgto«9» 
whichj with little merit as tecimical. 
performances, are enabled to excite in 
the mind a great degree of devotion^ 
extacy. Thofe of the hundredth ami the 
hundredth and fourth pfalms, ar-o the 
moft popular mufic in England; and 
they are no lefs adapted to excite i^ 
fpirit of piety, than to footh the ear 
with their fimple melody. ,f: 

Thefe obfervations are adduced witk 
a view to recommend the adoption of 
a tafte for fimple mufic, among thofe 
who ftudy mufic merely for the entertain-- 
ipent of a dQmeftic circle, as well as 
among thofe who make it a profeflion. It 
appears to be more pleafing to the ear in 
its natural (tate, than the laboured and 
complicated productions of the modern 
muficiani and experience abundantly 
proves, that it powerfully affcds the 
heart and the imagination. If then 
it were received in thofe numerous 
families, where in the prefent age 
Mufic forms a conflant diverfion, its 
cfFcft on the morals of the people 

6 would 
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iiKKdd be truly important. It would 
ekvate with piety, warm with gene- 
irolity, and enlarge and ennoble, cor- 
refl: and purify every alFeftion. There 
h 'icarcely any fentiment which may 
not be excited, increafed, diminiflied, 
or modified by a piece of mufic, limple 
enough to be ftrongly expreffive. Thus 
powerful as well as fweet, it is to be 
wondered at, as well as regretted, that 
k Ihould be fuperfeded by a fpecies 
of harmony, ingenious indeed, yet 
poffeffing little other claim to atten- 
tion, but as it affords an elegant amufe- 
ment for a vacant hour. Mufic at pre- 
fent often forms a part of education; 
and it is to be lamented, that an ac- 
complifliment, which, when properly 
regulated, is moft efficacious in filling 
^he young mind with virtuous fenti- 
ments, fhould form only an innocent 
paftime and polite employment^, ^ * 

Paradoxical as it may appear, it is 
really true, that Mufic feems of. late 
to be addrefled to the eye as well 

as 
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as to the ear*. Dexterity of execution^ 
the wonderfully expeditious motion of 
the fingers, the hand, and the arm, caufe 
an equal fliare of applaufe with the 
tones of the inftrument. He who can 
hold his breath the longeft, is pro^ 
portionably honoured with the longeit 
continuation of plaudits. The fweetcft 
Shepherd that ever piped on his Doric 
reed, would be lefs. applauded than 
he who can make his pipe fqueak five 
minutes without refpiration. The lyre 
of Apollo would fcarcely engage at- 
tention, while the finger of a modern 
was dancing on the firings of a vio- 
loncello. To att;ain to the excellence of 
rapid execution, requires the labour 
of a life; while a much lefs degree of 
application would enable a performer to 
ravifh and captivate the heart, if the 
natural feelings were not fet afide by 
adfcititious tafle. 



migravit ab auile voluptas 



Omnis ad incertos oculos. 

Hon, 
It 
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> It it often urged as a reafon for ncg- 
le&ing the ftudy and perforrramcc of 
Mufic, that to excel in it, to ptay in 
fuch a manner as not to offend a judge^ 
requires a portion of time incompatible 
with an attention to more valuable ac* 
quirements. To ai'rive at this furprtfing 
estpedition, this mufical legerdemain, 
it is indeed neceflary to do little elfci 
than fcrape and pipe. But a compa- 
ratively moderate dexterity is fufficient 
to efFefl: all the great purpofes of Mu- 
fic, thofe of moving the p^ffions in the 
caufe of virtue, and of exciting fenti- 
ments of manly pleafure. Fortunately, the 
fimple mufic, which is to produce thefc 
defirable effects, is the moft eafily per- 
formed. The moft powerful influence 
of Mufic ever known, is recorded in the 
volumes of antiquity; but it is certain 
that the mufical inftruments of anti- 
quity were fimple in fo great a degree^ 
that it has perplexed the modeJ-n mu- 
fician to difcover how they were capable 
of producing a tolerable hantiojiy* The 
feats of Timotheus, however, , th^gh 
; aftonifliing. 
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aoftnifhing, arc thought by many not to 
have been fabulous. He indeed who looks 
into the Opcra-houfe after reading Dry- 
den's Ode, will be induced^ from the 
vacant countenance and fleepy eye^ 
to judge that the mufical art of Timo- 
theus may be numbered among the 
loft arts in which antiquity excelled^ 
and which the moderns ambitioufly^ 
yetvairfy, imitate. 

To produce the full effeft of Mufic, 
it is neceflary that the fitter art which 
operates in conjunction with it^ (hould 
not be united by a forced alliance. 
Good poetry and good mufic, each of 
which is feparately powerful, acquire by 
union an irrefiftible force over the hu- 
man heart. Yet every one knows, that 
many a fine piece of mufic is deformed 
by the moft wretched rhymes that ever 
were tagged by a hungry poetafter. 
Songs wc have in abundance, written 
by authors of acknowledged excel- 
lence; and it is furely a want of fpirit 
to adopt, in preference to thefe, the 
nonfenfe which a muficiaa has pur- 
chafed 
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chafed in Grub-ftrcet to be accojn- 
panied by his excellent melody. It is in- 
deed to be wiihed, that the fuperior 
poets of the age would combine with 
the beft compofers of mufic^ and do 
honour to themfelves^ and to the arts 
they love, in cementing fo natural 
an union by a liberal communication of 
mutual afllftance. 
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ON THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. 



THE fcarcity of Books, a few cen- 
turies ago, was the principal ob- 
ftacle to the advancement of learning. 
The multitude of them is become, in 
the prefcnt age, fcarcely lefs injurious 
to its interefts, by diftrafting the ftudent 
in his choice, and by diffufing an in- 
correct and undiftinguifhing tafte. 

To read all books on all fubje&s^ 
would require an uninterrupted atten- 
tion during the longeft life even of an 
Antediluvian. To read only the moft 
celebrated, written in a few languages, 
is an employment fufficient to fill up 
every hour of laborious application* 
For the fake then of faving time^ and 
of direfting the judgment of the inex- 
perienced. 
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pericnccd, it becomes an ufcful attempt 
to fuggeft fome hints, which may tend 
to facilitate felediion. 

One rule of the greateft confequence 
ks, to read only or chiefly the original 
treatifes in all the various departments 
of fciencc, and of literature. The 
fame fpace of time> though not the 
fame degree of attention, is neceflary 
to perufe the faint copies of imitative 
induftry> as would appropriate the fo- 
lid produftions of native genius. This 
rule is more particularly to be obferved 
on the firft entrance on ftudy. The 
foundation muft ever be laid deep, and 
formed of folid materials. The fu- 
perftrufture will often admit flight and 
fuperficial appendages. When we have 
ftudied the fine reliques of thofe who have 
lived before usy we may derive much 
plcafure from attending to* the additional 
labours of contemporary genius. But 
to begin with thefe is to found, like 
the fool recorded in the Gofpel,. an 
edifice in the f^nd. 

It 
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It were no left prefumptuous than fu* 
perfluous to addrefs diredtions in the 
choice of authors, to the learned. But 
we may venture, without arrogance, to 
point out a few to the notice of the 
ingenuous pupil, with a defign to ab- 
breviate or facilitate his labour. 

He who is entering on the ftudy of 
divinity, will naturally devote his firft 
attention to the fcriptures. The ori- 
ginal language of the Old Teftannent 
is often unknown even to the learned 
and ingenious; and notwithftanding 
what fome critics have, as it were, offi- 
cially obferved on the fubjeft, the neg- 
left of it is feldom attended with much 
difadvantage. But the knowledge of 
Greek is indifpenfably neceffary, if 
geology is purfued as a profeilion. 

The prophetical parts will claim the 
greateft Ihare of attention in the penifal of 
the Old Teftament. Dr. Hurd's Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Prophecies will 
be a fufficient guide for fubfequent appli- 
cation to them. To illuflrate the New 
Teftament, it will be proper to have 

recourfe 
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recourfe to Percy's Key to it, to Trapp's 
Noces^ to Locke on the Epiftles^ and 
to Mede on the Apocalypfe. With 
thefe affiftances the ftudent^ who is 
not do^cient in natural ability^ will 
make a competent proficiency, even 
though he fhould totally negled thoie 
myriads of treatifes which have rendered 
the body of divinity, as it is called, 
enormous beyond comprehenfion. 

The ftudent in phyfic is commonly 
introduced to the knowledge of it by 
a public ledurer, who fuperintends his 
courfe of reading. Natural and expe- 
rimental fcience, in all their ramifica* 
tions, are neceffary to his further ad- 
vancement. Thefe alone will indeed 
render him ingenious in his clofet, but 
will avail little at the bcdfide. To thefe 
muft be added a nK>ft accurate obfer- 
vation of the human frame in all its 
flu£tuations of health, difeafe, and conva<« 
lefce'nco. The reading of cafes ftriftiy 
delineated^ is found to be the bed fuc« 
cedaneum where adtual pradice and 
obfervacion are precluded. Syilem ;is 
in general deluiive and infu£cient» 

X To 
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To the profeffed lawyer, fcarcely any 
book on the fubjeft of law is uninte- 
rcfting or ufclcfs. But he who purfues 
the (huly merely as an acconmplifhment 
in a comprehenfive plan of education^ 
will find all the necefiary lights in the 
volumes of Grotius> Pu£fendorfj Bournej 
and Blackftone. 

He who wifhes to gain a complete 
knowledge of grammar, may fucqeed 
in his attempt without loading his me- 
mory with the works of Prifcian^ or of 
Defpauterius, or of thofe thoufands 
who have toiled in this circumfcribed 
province. Let him, after having ftudied 
the elements of Latin and Greek, 
digefl: the Hermes of Harris, and the 
Introduftion of Lowth. 

The art of rhetoric never yet formed 
an Englifh orator* It is one of thoie 
artificial afliftances of genius> which 
genius wants, not, and of which dulnefs 
can little avail itfelf. But as there are 
excellent books written on it„ the gene- 
ral fcholar muft pay it his attention* Let 
him then read Cicero on the Orator^ 
and Quinftilian's Inftitute$> and he need 

not 
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not trouble himfelf with thofe meagre 
treatifes which give a hard name to the 
natural modes of exprelfion^ and teach 
us that^ like Hudibras^ we cannot ope 

I our mouths^ but out there flies a 
trope. 

He who is impelled by neceflity or 
inclination to attend to logic^ may with 
propriety negleft all the rubbifli of the 
fchools^ and, next to the Stagyrite him- 
felf, ftudy only the works of Saunder- 

j fon, Wallis, Watts, and Hams. 

j If the barren field of metaphyfics is 

ever capable of repaying the toil of 
cultivation, it can only be when the 

I attention is confined to fuch authors as 
Locke, Huchefon, and Beattie. If 
ethics are to be confidered in the 
fyftematical method of a fcicnce, the 
moral philofophy of Huchefon is one 
of the cleareft, the moft elegant, and 
the concifeft treatifes that have appeared 
upon them. The numerous writers 
who have fabricated fanciful and deftruc- 
tive fyftems, may be fufi^ered to fink 
in the gulph of oblivion never to emerge. 

X 2 In 
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In naturalphilofophy, the airy fabrics 
of hypothetical vifions claim not the 
attention of a monnent. The fun of 
Newton has abforbed the radiance of 
all other luminaries. His works and thofe 
of his followers will, of courfe, fupcr- 
fede the infinite number of folios, 
which, to ufe the expreflions of Horace, 
may be fent to wrap up frankinccnfe 
and perfumes, the only way in which 
they can now be ufeful. He to whom 
the works of the great philoibpber are 
unintelligible, may acquiefce with fe- 
curity in the illuftrations of Pembcr- 
tori and Rowning. The lover of na^ 
tural hiftory, zoology, and botany, will 
not be at a lo& in the fele£tion of 
books, while fame refounds the names 
of Buffbn, of Pennant, of Linnaeus. 
The Romances of Pliny and his imi- 
tators will have no charm& with the 
lover of truth. 

To the claffical fcholar the proper 
books are pointed out by the fuper- 
intendants of his education; and when 
once he has tafted them, his own cul^ 

tivated 
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tivated feelings will direft him in the 
choice of modern produftions. Every 
one knows who were the beft authors 
in the Auguftan age; and the chief 
.caution neceffary is, that the text of 
a Virgil, a Horace, an Ovid, may not 
be loft in the attention given to the 
tedious comments of a few Dutchmen. 
I have known thofe who have toiled 
through the claflics, cum notis variorum^ 
much lefs acquainted with them than 
he who never read them but in Sand- 
by's edition. In attending to Burman 
and Heinfius, they overlooked the text; 
which was loft like a jewel in a dung- 
hill. Thefe laborious annotators ex* 
plain what needs not explanation, and^ 
with a little critical knavery, pafs by a 
real difficulty without notice. I am 
convinced that a tafte for the claflics 
is rather impeded than promoted by the 
Dauphin edition, in which boys arc 
initiated; but in which the words of 
the author are choaked, like wholefome 
plants among weeds, by the notes and 
ifiterprctationr To be poffefled of 

X 3 comngients 
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comments on the clafllcs is defirable, 
for difficulties will occur which at firft 
fight perplex the moft ingenious; but 
I fhould prefer, for common reading, 
fuch editions as that of Jones's Horace. 

Direftions for the formation of the 
lady's library have often been wanted 
by thofe, who, with an inclination for 
the elegant amufement of reading, have 
been unable to indulge it without dan- 
ger, becaufe they had none to guide 
them in their choice. In my humble 
opinion, the following books might have 
a place in it, not only without hazard 
of ill confequences, but with great ad- 
vantage to tafle, and to that peribnal' 
beauty which arifes from mental. All 
the periodical publications of repute 
that have been written on the model 
of the Speftator, RoUin's Works, Plu- 
tarch's Lives, Shakefpeare, Milton, 
Pope, and the moft efteemed hiftorians 
of their own country, may be ftrong- 
ly recommended. To thefe, for the 
fake of imbibing a claflical tafte, may 
be added the beft tranflations of the 

antientjii 
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antients. Pope's Homer, Dryden's Vir- 
gil, and Melmoth's Pliny. If French 
books are required, thofe of Boileau, 
Fontenelle, Le Pluche, and fomc feleft 
pieces of Voltaire and Roufieau, may 
with propriety be admitted. Novels, 
it is feared, will not be difpenfed with. 
Thofe then of Richardfon and Fielding 
are allowed, yet not without reluftance. 
Every thing indelicate will of courfe 
be excluded; but perhaps there is not 
lefs danger in the fentimental work* 
It attacks the heart more fuccefsfuUy, 
bccaufe more cautioufly. Religious 
books will find a place, but not without 
reftriftion. For there is a fpecies of 
devotional compofition, which, by in- 
flaming the paflions^and imagination, 
contributes to corruption, while it fcems 
to promote the warmefl: piety. From 
their fenfibility of heart and warmth 
of fancy, the fofter fex is fuppofed 
to be moft inclined to admit the errors 
of the myftics. 

That virtuofo t^fte in books, which 
regards little elfe in them but the 

X 4 dates 
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dates and names and colophons of their 
printers, is unworthy genius. If zn 
. edition is tolerably correft, if the type 
is fufficiently large and diftinft, if the 
paper is white, and the (ize portable, 
it matters not whether it was printed 
by Elzevir, Plan tin, at Oxford, at 
Cambridge, or in Little-Britain. The 
price often given for a fingle fet, by 
thofe who have unfortunately cwi- 
trafted this tafte, would furnifli a mo- 
derate library with a ufefu) coUe<£ticMi« 
The exaft knowledge of editions, on 
which many of the learned pride them- 
felves, though it may honourably dif- 
tinguiih an inhabitant of Paternofter- 
' row, is an a^complifbment by no 
nieans fit to render the liberal fchotar 
juftly oflentatious. A pa(!ioA for eu^ 
rious books, without a wifh to read 
them, refemWes another unrea^fonablc 
propenfity, which hoards up the money 
it defires not to ufe. 

Still more abfurd is the tafte for 
fplendid binding. Books are now fo 
delicttteiy covered, that the poflcflbr 

fears 
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fears to read them, left they ftiould 
contraft a fpot. They are become, 
in many houfes, merely ornamental 
furniture; and it is matter of wonder 
that the bookfeller is applied to for 
it, fince it is certain, that a room might 
be fitted up with it as elegantly, and 
at a much more reafonable rate, by 
the cabinet-maker. 
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ESSAY XXXII. 



ON THE INFLUENCE OF FASHION. 



THEY who are exempted by their 
elevated condition from the con- 
finement of commercial and profeflional 
life, involve themfelves in voluntary fla- 
very by engaging in the fervice of the 
tyrant falhion. Aftions in themfelves 
pleafing and innocent, they are compel- 
led to abftain from, however ftrong 
their inclination, becaufe the caprice 
of fome diftinguiihed chara6ler has pro- 
hibited them by his example. Like the 
duUeft of animals, they are driven round 
the fame circle, from which once to de- 
viate would fubjedt them to an appella- 
tion of all others the moft formidable. 
To be called profligate, extravagant, 

intem* 
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intemperate, or even wicked, might be 
tolerated with patience j but who could 
bear to live with the epithet of ungenteel ? 

People of fafhion, once admitted to 
this honourable title, form a little 
world of their own, and learn to look 
down upon all others as beings of a 
fubordinate nature. It is then a na- 
tural queftion. In what does this fupe- 
riority confift ? It arifes not from learn- 
ing, for the mod illiterate claim it, 
and are indulged in the claim ; it arifes 
not from virtue, for the moft vicious 
arc not excluded. Wealth, beauty, 
birth, and elegance, are not the only 
qualifications for it, becaufe many en« 
joy it who have no juft pretenfion to 
cither. It feems to be a combination 
of numbers, who agree to imitate each 
other, and to maintain, by the majo- 
rity of voices and the effrontery of 
pride, that all they do is proper, and 
all they fay is fenfible; that their drefs 
is becoming, their manners polite, 
their houfes tafteful, their furniture, 
their carriages, all that appertains to 

them. 
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them, the very quinteffence of real 
beauty, Thofe who come not within 
the pale of their jurifdiftion, they con- 
demn with papal authority to perpe- 
tual infignificance. They ftigmatife 
them by wholefale, as people whom no- 
body knows, as the fcum of the 
earth, as born only to minifter to their 
pride, and to fupply the wants of their 
luxury. 

Groundlefs as are th^ pretenfions . of 
this confederacy, no pains are avoided to 
become an adopted member. For this, 
the ftripling fquanders his patrimony, 
and deftroys his conftitution. For this, 
the virgin bloom of innocence and 
fceauty is withered at the vigils of 
the card-table. For this, the lofs of 
integrity, and public infamy, are wil- 
lingly incurred; and it is agreed by 
many, that it were better to go out of 
the world, than to live in it and be 
unfaftiionablc. 

If this diftinftion is really valttable, 
and if the happiriefs or mifery of lift 
depends upon obtaining or lofing it, theii 

are 
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arc the thoufands who walk thepriv^ate 
path of life*, objefts of the fincereft pitjr. 
Some confolation muft be dcvifed for 
the greater part of the community who 
have never breathed the atnriofphere of 
St. James's, nor embarrafled their for* 
tunes, nor ruined their health, in pur* 
fuit of this glorious elevation. Perhaps 
on an impartial review it will appear, 
that thefe are really poflTeffed of that 
happinefs which vanity would arrogate 
to itfelf, and yet only feems to ob- 
tain. 

The middle ranks of mankind are 
the moft virtuous, the bell accomplifhed, 
and the moft capable of enjoying the 
pleafures and advantages which fait to 
the lot of human nature. It is not 
the kaft of thefe, that they are free 
from the neceffity of attending to thofe 
formalities which ^ngrofs the attention 
and wafte the time of the higher claffcs, 
without any adequate return of fatif- 
fadlion. Horace, who was far lefs illuf- 

• n, ... . I. . . fallcntis femita vitx. 

HoR. 
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trious by his birth and ftation^ than 
by his elegance of manners^ was wont 
to congratulate himfelf, that he could 
ride on a little mule to the remoteft 
town of Italy without ridicule or mo- 
leftation; while his patrons could 
hardly move a ftep, but with the un- 
wieldy pomp of an equipage and re- 
tinue. The fingle aiticle of drefs, 
whichy when iplendidj requires the 
labour and attention of many hours, 
becomes a wretched talk to thofe who 
wifti to employ their time with honour, 
with improvement, with plcafure, and 
the poflibility of a fatisfaftory retro- 
ipedion. 

Vifits of form, of which every one 
complains, yet to which every one in 
fome mcafure fubmits, are abfolutely 
neceflary to keep up the union of the 
fafhionable confederacy. The more 
numerous, the more honourable. To 
be permitted to fpend five minutes, or 
to leave a card at the houfcs of half 
the inhabitants of the politer ftreets, 
is a felicity which compcnfates for all ^ 

the 
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the trouble of attendance and tedi- 
ous preparation. To behold a train 
of coaches, fome perhaps with coronets 
on their fides, crowding to their door; 
to bear the fulminations of a ikilful 
footman, are joys of which the inha- 
bitant of a rural retreat has little con- 
ception, but which delightfully affed 
the fine feelings of thofe who are made 
of purer clay, and honoured with the 
name of fafhionable. 

From this fevere perfecution, the man 
who afpires not at fuch honours is 
happily free. He vifits his friend, 
becaufe he feels friendly fentiments 
for him, and is received with cordis* 
ality. The intervals of company he 
can devote to ftudy, and to the purfuit 
of bufinefs and amufement; for his 
communications with his friends require 
not all the preparatory trouble of fa- 
fliionable formality. In the unreferved 
pleafures of converfation, he looks with 
reciprocal pity on the club at Alnrlack's, 
nor envies thofe who knock at an hundred 
^3ors in an evening, and who have the 
privilege of fitting half an hour in com- 
pany 
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pany where profeflion fupplics the place 
©f finccrity. 

The efFedts of fafhion conftitutc very 
wonderful phoenomena in the moral 
world. It can transform deformity to 
beauty, and beauty to deformity. When 
we view the drefles in a pifture- gallery, 
we arc tempted to ridicule the fhocking 
tafte of our grandfathers and grandmo- 
thers; and yet there is not the leaft doubt 
but they appeared beautiful and becom- 
ing when they were worn, and that the 
garb of the fpeftator who now cenfures 
them, would have been then equally 
ridiculous. During the Ihort period of 
a life, the fluftuations of tafte are 
ftrikingly remarkable. A fmall buckle 
or a large buckle, a fhort coat or a long 
coat, a high or low head-drefs, appear in 
their turns, in the courfe of only a few 
years, laughably abfurd. Manners, books, 
poetry, painting, building, gardening, 
undergo a fimilar alteration. The pre- 
vailing tafte is at the time fuppofed to 
be the perfeft tafte; a few years pafs, 
and it is exploded as monftrous; a nc9^ 
one is adopted; that is alfofoon defpifed,, 

5 and 
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and the old one, in the capricious vicif- 
fitudes of the innovating fpirit, is revived 
once more to go through the lame revo- 
lutions. 

There is certainly a ftandard of rec- 
titude in manners, decorum, and tafte; 
but it is more eafily difcovered than pre- 
ferved. The vanity of the great and 
opulent will ever be afFefting new modes, 
in order to increafe that nodce to which 
it thinks itfelf entitled. The lower 
ranks will imitate them as foon as they 
have difcovered the innovation. Whe- 
ther right or wrong, beautiful or deform- 
ed, in the eflential nature of things, is 
of little moment. The pattern is fet 
by a fuperior, and authority will at any 
time countenance abfurdity. A hat^ 
a coat, a Ihoe deemed fit to be worn 
only by a great grandfire, is no Iboner 
piit on by a Lord than it becomes grace- 
ful in the extreme, arid is generally ai- 
dopted from the firft Lord pf the trea* 
fury to the apprentice in Houndfditch. 

It muft be allowed, indeed, that while 
fafhion exerts her arbitrary power in mat- 

Y ters 
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tcrs which tend not to the corruption of 
morals, or of taftc in the fine arts,^ 0>e 
ipav be fufFered to rule without limi- 
tation. But the misfortune is^ that flic 
will, like other potentates, encroach on 
provinces where her jurifdiffcion is ufurp- 
ed. The variations (he is contiaually 
introducing in drefs, are of fervice in. 
promoting commerce. The whims of 
the rich feed the poor. The variety 
and the reftleffnefs caufed by the chaage^ 
in the modes of external embellifhm^it, 
contribute to pleafe and employ thofe 
whofe wealth and pcrfonal infignificance 
prevent them from findii^ more mjinly 
Qbjefts and more rational entertainment.. 
But when the fame caprice which gives 
law to the wardrobe extends itfejf to the 
library; when the legiflator of aq affeiii-' 
hly dictates in the fchools^ regulates 
religion, and dire6b education^ it is tinfie 
that reafon fhould vindicate her rights- 
againft the encroachments of folly. 

Yet fo fafcinatipg is the influence of 

M 

general example, that they who poffefs 

rcafqn in its moft iniprpved ftate, arc 

2 known^^^ 
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kitoWn to follow faihion with blind 
obedience. . The fcholar and the phn 
loib^er is hurried away with the pa- 
pidity of the torrent. To ftand fingu- 
lar> is to prefent a mark for the ihafts 
of fcorn and malevolence. For the 
i'ake of eafe, therefore, men are induced 
to join the throng, which they muft 
t-efift without fuccefs, but not with- 
out receiving, injury in the conflifti 
Ccwnpliance is wifdom where oppofi- 
tion is inefficacious* 

With refpeft to the diftinftion claim- 
ed by people of fafhion, it is certain 
that they who are elevated by ftation, 
fortune^ and a correfpondent education, 
are often diftinguifhed by a peculiar 
elegance of manners refulting from theif 
improvements. But this ought not 
to infpire pride, or teach them to fe- 
parate from the reft of mankind. It 
ftiould give them a fpirit of benevo- 
lence, and lead them to promote the 
happinefs 6f others, in return for 
the goodnefs of providence in bcftow- 

Y 2 ing 
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ing on them fuperior advantages, with- 
out any merit of their own. They 
Ihould be convinced, that the warm- 
eft philanthropift is the trucft gentle- 
man. 
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ON FEMALE LITERATURE. 



SIR, 

I A M the only daughter of a clergy- 
man, who, ot\ the death of my mo- 
ther, which happened when I was about 
three years old, concentered his affec- 
tions in me, and thought he could not 
difplay his love more effe6lually than 
in giving me a good education. His 
houfe was fituated in a folitary village, 
and he had but little parochial duty, 
fo that therie was fcarcely any thing to 
take oflF his attention from this objeft. 
He had ever been- devoted to letters, 
and confidered learning, next to virtue, 
as the noblefl diftin<5lion of human 
nature. 

Y 3 As 
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As foon as I could read, I was ini- 
tiated in Lilly's Grammar, and, before 
I was eight years old, could repeat every . 
rule in it with the greateft accuracy, 
I was taught indeed all kinds of needle- 
work; but two hours in every day were 
invariably {tt apart for my improve- 
ment in Latin, 1 foon perfcfted myfelf 
in the elementary parts, and had read 
Phredrus and Cornelius Nepos with a 
ftrift attention to the grammatical con- 
ftruftion of every word and phrafe they 
contained. From thefc I was advanced 
to Virgil and Horace. Under the' di- 
reftion of fo good a claflic as my father, 
I foon acquired a tafte for their beau- 
ties, and not only read them through 
with great delight, but committed 
their more beautiful paflages to me^ 
mory. 

My father was fo well plealed with 
my proficiency, and with the talk of 
inftrufting the obje<5l of his tendereft 
love, that he refolved to carry n^y im- 
provements higher, and to open to my 
view the fpacious fields of Grecian 

literature, 
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literature. The Greek Grammar 1 
inaftcred with great eafe, and I found 
a fweetnefs in the language which amply 
repaid me for the little difficulties 1 
fometimes ' ^encountered. From the 
Greek Teftament 1 went on to read 
the Cyropsedia of Xenophon^ the Ora- 
tions of Demofthenes, the Dialogues 
Ksf Plato^ and the Iliad and Odylfty of 
Homer. That I received great im- 
provement fiom this courfe, cannot be 
denied; but the pleafure of it alone 
was to me a fufficient reward. I was 
enabled to drink at the fountain-head, 
while others wfere obliged to content 
themfeives with the diftant and pol- 
luted ftream. I found that no trans- 
lations whatever, however accurately they 
might exhibit the fenfe of originals, 
could exprcfs the beauties of the lan- 
guage. I was pofleffed of a power of 
infpeiling thofe volumes, in admira- 
tion of which the world has long agreed, 
but from which my fex has tot the moft 
part hctn unfeafofiably excluded. . It 
Vas a noble privilege, and I valued 

Y4 myfelf 
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myfclf upon it; but I hope and believe 
I did not defpife thofe who had not 
partaken of it folely for want ctf op- 
portunities. 

The French and Italian languages be- 
caiTie cafy after my acquaintance with 
the Latin, and my father was of opinion 
that they are indifpenfably neccflary to 
the modern fchpUr. In French I read 
Rollin, Boileiu, Fontenelle, Voituxc, 
Bouhours, Bruyere, Rouffeau, Voltaire, 
and Marmontel; in Italian, Petrafch, 
Taffo, Ariofto, Guicciardin, and the Cor- 
tcgiano of Caftiglio. All thefe gave me 
a degree of pleafure, which I am fure 
none would be without, who are capable 
of obtaining it. 

After having laid a foundation in th^ 
languages, which I believp is feldom 
done with fuccefs but at an early age, 
my father allowed me to feaft without 
controul on the produdtions of my own 
country. The learning I had acquired 
enabled me to read them critically, and 
to underftand all their allufions. The 
. belt writers abound fo much in quota- 

tionsj 
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tionsy that I cannot help thinking that 
they who are unacquainted with the 
antient languages, muft often be cha- 
. grined at their inability to unlock the 
concealed treafure. 

All the claffical poets from Shakc- 
fpearc to Pope were my ftudy and de-- 
light, Hiftory, which my father al- 
ways recommended as peculiarly fuit- 
cd to adorn the female mind, was a 
favourite purfuit. I digefted Hume 
and Robertfon, and took: a pleafure 
in. every biographical anecdote I could 
colled. After reading a life, or the 
hiftory of any particular event, I was 
always defired to give my fentiments upon 
it in writing; an exercife which I found 
to be attended with great advantage. 

I never penetrated deeply into the 
fciences, yet I could not reft fatisfied 
without a fuperficial knowledge of af- 
tronomy, of the folar fyftem, of expe- 
rimental philofophy, and of geography 
mathematical, phylical, and political. 
This littlp was neceflary for rational 
converl'ation, and I had neither time 

nor 
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nor tafte for fckntific refinements. 
Poetry was my delight, and I fomc- 
times wrote it, as the partiality of my 
poor father !cd him to aflfcrt, in a plea- 
ling manner. 

I do not make it a merit of my own, 
becaufe it was entirely owing to my 
father's direction, that with all my at- 
tention to books, I did not negleft 
the ornannental accomplifhments. My 
father excelled in mufic, and he taught 
me to play on the harpfichord. He 
engaged a good matter to inftru6t mt 
in dancing i and he always cautioned 
me againfl: that negleft of drefs and 
extreme cleanlinefs, which, he faid, 
had fometimes involved literary ladies 
in deferved difgrace. He likewifc in- 
culcated the neceffity of avoiding a pe- 
dantic manner of converfation, and 
ftriftly charged me ncvef to be over- 
bearing, or to (hew in the company of 
others the Icaft appearance of confci- 
ous fuperiority. I believe I may ven- 
ture to fay, that I complied with hts 
directions, and that I talked with per- 

feft 
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feft cafe among the fuperficial, and 
neither exprcffed nor felt contempt, 
except where vanity and affeftation were 
combined with ignorance. 

Yet notwithftanding my improve- 
ments and my earneft endeavours to 
prevent them from becoming invidious, 
I find myfelf received in the world with 
lefs cordiality than I had reafon to ex- 
peft. My own fex ftand too much in 
awe of me to bear me any afFeftion. 
When I come into their company, an 
univerfal filence would prevail, if it 
were not interrupted by myfelf. Though 
I cannot fay that I am treated rudely, 
yet I can eafily perceive that the civi- 
lities I receive are conftrainedj and I 
have every reafon to believe, that no 
fmall pains are taken to traduce my 
chara6ber, and to ridicule my tafte in 
drefs, and all the circumftances of ex- 
ternal behaviour. It is kindly hinted, 
that a little aukwardnefs and impro- 
priety may be cxcufed in a learned lady, 
and that dfefs and decorum are beneath 
the notice of a poctefs. 

I have 
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I have no reafon to think that my 
perfon is particularly difagreeable, yet, 
1 know not how it is, I am avoided 
by gentlemen who are ambitious of the 
company of other ladies. They have 
dropt, in the hearing of fome of my 
friends, that though they think me ex- 
tremely clever, yet they cannot recon- 
cile the ideas of female attraftions and 
the knowledge of the Greek. They 
do not mean to detraft from my praife, 
but they muft own, that I am not the 
woman after their hearts. They en- 
tertain a notion, that a lady of improved 
underftanding will not fubmit to the 
lefs dignified cares of managing a houfe- 
hold. She knows how to make verfes, 
fays the witling, but give me the wo- 
man who can make a pudding, 

I muft confefs, I ever thought it the 
moft valuable recommendation of a wife 
to be capable of becoming a converfible 
companion to her huftand; nor did I 
ever conceive that the qualifications of 
a cook- maid, a laundrefs, or a houfe- 
keeper, were the moft defirable accom- 

plifhments 
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plifliments in a partner for life. A 
woman of improved underftanding and 
real fenfe is more likely to fubmit to 
her condition, whatever it may be, 
than the uneducated or the half-learned j 
and fuch an one will always be willing 
tofuperintend oeconomy when it becomes 
her duty; and to take an aftive part in 
houfehold management, when the hap- 
pinefs of him Ihe loves, and of hcrfelf, 
depends upon her perfonal interference. 

The education of children in the 
earlier periods, particularly of daugh- 
ters, naturally belongs to the mother. 
Her inclination to improve them, fe- 
conded by her ability to take the pro- 
per methods, muft be attended with the 
moft valuable efFefts. The world is 
acquainted with the happy confequences 
of a Cornelia's parental care. But it 
fecms probable, that little nourifhment 
of mind c^n be imbibed from a mother 
whofe ideas hardly ever wandered be- 
yond the limits either of a kitchen or 
of a drcfling-room. Neither is there 
fufEcient reafon to conclude, that (he 

4 whofc 
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whofe intelledual: acquifitions enable 
her to entertain her hulband, and to 
form the mmd$ of her children, muft 
be incapable or unwilling to fuper** 
intend the table, and give a perlb- 
nal attention to domeftic oecoponriy. 

That learning belongs not to tht 
female charader, and that the female 
mind is not capable of a degree of 
improvement equal to that of the 
other fex, are narrow and unphilofo* 
phical prejudices. The prefent. tijnes 
exhibit moft honourable inftances of 
female learning and genius in a 
Montagu, a Chapone, and a Garter* 
The fuperior advantages of bxoys edu- 
cation is, perhaps, the fole reafqn of 
their fubfequent fuperiority. Learn- 
ing is equally attainable, and, I thmk, 
equally valuable, to the woman as the 
man. For my own part, I would not 
lofc the little I poflefs, to avoid all thofe 
difagreeable confequences of which I 
^ave jirfl now complained. 
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ESSAY XXXfVe 



ON PAJt£NT4L INDVLGEWCS. 



Utinam liberorum mores non ipfi perderem(i5.r 
lafantiam ftatim deliciis folvimas* Mollis ilia 
educatio, q^iam indulgendan vocamus* nervos 
omnes et mentis et corporis frangit. • • • • Dif^ 
cunt haec miferi antequam fciant vitia ef}e: iaJ^ 
folud ac fluentesy non accipiunt e fcholis mala illa^. 
. fed in fchplas afferunt. 

QurTJTlLlAN# 



THE love of progeny* feems to* 
operate as ftrongly in the brute 
€reation as in the human fpecies, during 
the hclplefs age of immaturity. The 
guidance of inftinft, indeed, as it is 
more decifively determinate, feems to 
bring up an offspring with lefs. dc- 

viation 
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viation from the purpofes of nature, 
than the fuperior faculty of reafon. The 
greater acutenefs of reafon leads to he- 
fitation, and involves in error, while it 
is diftraded by the variety of objefts 
it affembles for its choice. The bird 
never injures its young by repletion. 
The young, indeed, of few animals, 
when left to the care of the parent, 
without the interference of man, is found 
to perifli. But it is well known how 
large a proportion of children die under 
the age of two years, in our metro- 
polis. The caufe is in general the neg- 
left of nature for the aids of art, pro- 
ceeding from a degree of fondnefs which 
ftimulates the parent to take all the 
care upon herfelf, and to leave little 
to the invifible procefs of natural 
energies. 

If the child furvive by the vigour of 
its conftitution to a puerile age, even 
then the fondnefs of the parent, moft 
amiable in its origin, but mofl: injurious 
to the obje6t it .moft wifhes to benefit, 
is found to deftroy the very purpofes 

of 
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bf living, by endeavouring to render 
iife pleafurable to excefs, and without 
viciflitude. If his abfence can be fo far 
borne as to permit him to enter at a 
fchoolj an earneft defire is expreflcd 
that he may be indulged in all thofc 
luxuries of the table which pollute the 
pure ftream of the infant blood, and^ 
by overloading the organs of intelleft, 
preclude the poflibility of folid improve- 
ment. He whofe attention (hould be 
cngrofled by his book, and who (hould 
learn at firft to look on every pleafure 
of the fenfes as a fubordinate pleafure, 
is taught by the overweening attachment 
of a parent, to have little other care 
than for the pampering of the groflcft 
among the animal appetites. It is 
feldom the firft queftion, whether the 
fuperintendant of a fcminary is inge- 
hious or careful; but whether his table 
is fupplied with dainties, and fet oyt 
with the artificial additions of pride 
and gluttony ? 

Regularity of diet, and modeft decen- 
cy in all the circumftances of fcbolaftic 

Z ' life, 
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life» are often reprefented as the 
of fparing ceconoiiiy j an4 the young 
pupil no fooner returns^ in the day« 
of vacfttion^ to his paternal roofj than 
he is crammed with delicacies to comr 
penfatc for the penatfce he has under^ 
gone at the place of his education • Hr 
is even rewarded and careflcd for the; jCa- 
lumnies he invents againlt the prudence 
and ceconomy of his abfent inftrudor. ^ 

Wc can derive but little improvement 
from the teacher we contemn. Yet haw 
can the boy avoid contempt for the inr 
Itruclor, whom he is taught to coiifici?^^ 
.as totally regardltfs of any thing/b^t 
his own fordid intereft, and capabk lof 
depriving the child committed to^.jiaa 
care of his proper fuftenance ? Qiur 
ihcy who are fenfibie in other refpefts,. 
are rendered, by their fondnefs, weak 
enough to believe any calumny whick 
a wayward child utters for the fake of 
changing his place of education, or of 
remaining at home. 

The propenlity to indulgence is fo 
.-ftrongi that- «€ the macureft age^ and 

with' 
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With the moft improved reafon, it if 
difficult to reftrain it within the limits 
of moderation. To encourage inftea4 
of checking this natural tendcecyj is, 
in effeft, to nurfe thofe vicc$ of th^ 
future youthi and to caufe thofc excefr 
its of early manhood^ which in the end 
haften the grey hairs of the inconfiderate 
parent with forrow to the grave. Few 
would be profligate in the cxtremci if 
they were not untaught all the virtue 
rhey learn Under their tutors^ by the ex* 
jimple and inadvertence of their own 
fatnily* When immorality is obliquely 
recommended by a father^s praftice^ the 
infedion is irrefiftible. A tutor's ad- 
monitions are fooh fuppofed to procee4 
imrdy from official care, when they 
Coptradi<a the condudt of him whom 
a child naturally venerates above all 
Otiiers* 

The general cuftom of allowing a 
*con6derable weekly ftipend, and of giv- 
ing pecuniary prefents to the fchpolbojr, 
often fruftrates the intentions of educa;^ 
tign. It is (iQt likely t^t k^ fhoul4 

Z 2 give 
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give his attention to literary improve'^ 
mentj who is obliged to ftudy haw he 
Ihall fpend the bounty of his auisn$ 
and coufinsj and whole pocket always 
enables him to find recreation without; 
feeking it in books. It would be happy 
if things could be fo contrived, that^ 
for want of employment, he fhould be 
driven to thofe volumes where employe 
ment of the fweeteft'kind may be ai*^ 
ways found, attended with the moft va^ 
luible advantages. A profufion of nw* 
ney at a childi(h age is alfo not uncona^ 
monly the caufe of fubfequent extrava>^ 
gance, and tends to introduce one *o£ 
the moft pernicious and leaft curahk 
vices, a propenfity to gaming. Btft 
reafontng can avail little againfl: the 
partiality of a grandmother, who cannot 
fofFer prefent pleafure to be neglected 
by her favourite for the fake of an 
advantage diftant and uncertain* 

It is ufually fuppofed that maternal 

afFcAion is ftronger than paternal. There 

is no doubt but that it often interpo- 

fes in adjufting the plan of education^ 

I Its 
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Its kind folicitude 'is too amiable to 
Be cenfured with' afperity. Yet we muft 
aflfert, that it is not poflible that a mo- 
ther, though feqfible and accompliflied, 
fliould be fo well qualified to direft the 
care of a boy's education in all its parts, 
as a father of equal abilities. All the 
important departments in civil life 
ftfjc filled by men. The pulpit, the 
bar, the fenatc-houfc, are appropriated 
to men. Men, froip the facility with 
M^ich they trave), and their fuperipr 
hardinefs, fee njore pf the world than 
women; who, with the fame opportu- 
fmiosy might indeed make the fame ob* 
fervationsj but who, in the prefent 
.fta»e of things, cannot judge of thofe 
qualifications, attainments, manners, and 
charafters, which recommend to notice 
in all the profeffions of life, and tend 
to fecure fuccefs, Hence it is th^t 
they are obferyed to fet a high value on 
ornamental accomplifliments, of the grace 
of which their fine taftc is peculiarly 
fenfiblei and to undervalue the more 
fqlid att^inipcnts, wi;h die utility anfi 

Z 3 beauty 
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beauty of which their fituatioh ' keep$ 
them unaxrqu^inted. Many a fond and 
ienfible mother has controverted the ncr 
cefiity of learning |l^tin> a; a dead lan^ 
guage^ in which there can be no ufe 
while the living languages of France 
and Italy are more eafily attainabte^i 
and infinitely more falhionable. Such 
a judgment is not to be wondered atj 
nor does it proceed from natural weak* 
nefs, but from an unavoidable unac- 
quaintancc with the charms of the clif- 
fics, and the utility of Latin in the 
praftice of every liberal art, in the Con- 
verfation of the enlightened, and in the 
ftudy of the moft admired modern books^ 
which abound in Latin quotations, in 
allufions to the claffics, and in words 
which cannot be fully underftood with- 
out under/landing the language from 
which they are derived. 

Add to this, that the extreme tender- 
nefs of maternal affeftion will not per- 
mit that ftrift difpipline to be cxer- 
cifed on a beloved fon, which, though 
it has nothing in it of harlh feverityj^ 

rcfcmblc^ 
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refemblcs not the foft and indulgent 
trcatnientof thcdomefticnurfery. Scarce- 
ly aoy thing of value i^ brought to perr 
ibftidn without fome care analogous to 
this of fcholaftic difcipline. The tree 
WiU not produce its fruits in fufficient 
abundance, or with a proper flavour, 
mnlefs it is chaftifed in its luxuriances by 
the band of art. It is requifite that 
the ftubborn foil (hould be broken 
by cultivation. The mod ferviceable 
anioials ard either ufelefs or hurtful^ 
till reduced to obedience by coercion. 
Mao, ^oye ail, poflefTed as he is of 
ftronger powers and acuter perceptions, 
<>C ill qualities no lefs than good, in 
.a fupefior degree, , requires all the aids 
of art to correft his enornnities, and 
t^ach him to ad a rational and confid- 
ent part in the theatre of the world. 
Although the infliftion of falutary dif- 
cipline may give pain, even to thofe 
who know it to be falutary, yet they 
muft not, for the fake of fparing their 
own feelings, a(5l in contradiction to 
their judgrnent, and do an irreparable 

Z 4 injury 
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injury to thofe whom they moft tenderly 
love. Exceffive lenity and indulgence 
is ultimately exceffive rigour. 

With the excellent efFefts of Spartan 
difcipline, every one is acquainted. Of 
the lamentable confcquences of modern 
relaxation, daily experience furniflies 
examples. The puerile age is patient 
and tradable. Reformation muft be- 
gin there. Temperance, diligence, mo- 
defly, and humility, cannot be tao 
early inculcated. Thefe will lead through 
the temple of virtue to the temple of 
honour. In this progrefs, ftridl dif^- 
cipline will fometimes be neceffary; but 
let not the pretence of proper correftion 
give an oportiinity for the gratification! 
of vindictive cruelty. Inhumanity even^ 
in a Busby cannot admit of palliation. ' 



K.J 
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ESSAY XXXV. 



ON THE ILL EFFECTS OF PROVING BY 

ARGUMENT TRUTHS ALREADY 

ADMITTED. 



Ferfpicuitas enixn argumentatione elevatan 

Cic. 



SIR, 

IHAVErcafon to think that I in- 
herited from nature a plain under- 
ftanding, without any pretenfions to the 
vivacity of genius. I am grateful to 
my parents that it was cultivated in 
that common way which guides through 
the beaten path of life, and leads not 
to thofe eccentricities, which, for the 
ixioft part, ternn|inate in mifery. 

I was 
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I was deftined to a mercantile life, and 
my education was therefore confined to 
writing, arithmetic, and a little element- 
ary Latin acquired at the Grammar- 
fchool. With my fteadinefs of conduft, 
there was little difficulty in acquiring a 
competency in the trade in which I was 
fettled by my father. As I had no fa- 
mily, and was free from avarice and am- 
bition, I retired early from the fmoke 
and hurry of the town to a fwcet Iktle 
houfe and garden on the borders of 
Epping-forefl. 

A flate of total inaftion both of body 
and mind, I found Icfs tolerable than 
the conftant buflle of a towh life. To 
my garden I had recourfe fof e^ef- 
cife. for rural fports I was unqu^ified, 
as I had never fir^d a gun or nt&urifed a 
horfe. My garden, however, amufed 
me fufiiciently, contributed t6 dctafkffi 
nTy health, and, at the fame tini6, in- 
duced a contemplative turn. This led 
me to feek, in books, a fupply ^r the 
lofs of that fucceflion of objects -which 
had fo long folicited and engrofied my 

6 attention 
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^ttencion in the great ftrect^ of tht ca^ 
pical. 

Tke courfc of heading into whick 
I fell, might have proved hurtful, hadr 
I not been difcrcct enough to corrcft 
its tendenqr in time. At beft, it only, 
ferved to fill up thofc hours, whicb 
might, indeedj have been more agre^^ 
ably and more ufcfully employed. 

I had Received all the notions ufoallip 
mftillefl by parental authority, with 
implicit belief. I was told that therte 
was one God, and I heliered it, for I 
faw his works around me. I embraced 
revealed religion in all its parts, with the 
fame evidence of conviftion with which 
I believed the fun to ekift in the hea^ 
veils, when I beheld its radiance, and 
felt its warmth, I faw and believed th4 
difference between right and wrongs 
vice and virtue, juftice and injuHice, 
fi% ftrongly as the diffisrence batween 
black and white, and fweet arid bitter. I 
never dreamt of calling in queftioa tht 
authenticity of the fcriplural writfert, ih« 
^oftrinj^ pf the trinity^ the divinity of 
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our Sariour^ the immateriality and imv 
mortality of the human foul, and the 
rtforreftion of the body. When I re- 
peated the creed, I fpoke with the fame 
confidence of undoubting convi6lion, 
as when I aflerted the truth of « f^ 
of -which I had ocular demonftraciOn. 
The fteady light of common fcndft had 
guided me, and I had been Humble 
onough to follow its direftions* 

It was now at laft that I peredved 
the firft (hadow of a doubt on thcfe fub- 
jcfts, and it was caufed by the fbllow-r 
ing circumftances. In colle&ing my 
little library, I often met with books 
entitled Proofs and Demonftrations of 
thofe important points on which I en^ 
tertained not a fingle idea of uircer* 
tasnty; but I was now naturally Idd tq 
ponclude, that thofe things were not 
indifputably evident, of which fo maay 
laboMrcd proofs were continually offered 
to the public notice. My curiofity was 
raifcd, and I began to fufped, th^t it 
was owing to my fimplicity alone ths^t 
1 had hitherto received, without proof, 

all 
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all thofc dodrines of which the world 
feemed to require the moft powerful 
defence^ md confirmations infinitelf 
repeated. 

The ^ bare appearance of an attempt 
to proye opinions which I had ever con-^ 
fidered a^- wanting no other proof thati 
the firft ftrong decifions of common 
fepfe^ (hook the ftability of my con-:- 
viftion. Hitherto my days had been 
tranquil and fecure. All my principles 
ix\ morality and religion had been 
planted in infancy, and had taken root 
de^p and ftrong. My underftanding 
had JMt been adively ingenious enough 
to overturn thofe fyftems of my fore- 
fatheris which had led them through 
the ways of piety to peace. But I now 
found my happinefs begin to totter, as 
my principles began to be undermined. 

In the books which were every day offer-' 
ed for the converfionof fceptics, for refut- 
ing atheifts, for proving chriftianity, for 
dembnft rating that there is a difference 
between good and evil, for afTerting 

that 
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that ther^ Is fomc cflcntiil fupenprity 
io the human nature over the animal^ 
I found no remedy in my unfettlcd ftate^ 
but, on the contrary, an increafing tcn^- 
deacy tp univerfal fcepticifm. ThCf 
ingonious authors of fuch treatifes fittd 
^ it neccffary to raife objeAions in ord^f 

to rcnfiove them, to give a degree of' 
weight and folidity to the arguments 
of their adverfaries, that the weight' 
and folidity of their own viftoriouft 
arguments may be rendered more con^ 
ipieuous and more honourable. 

The books of the objeftors I fhoufd 
never have read; nor Ihould i haV6 
' known any thing of their objeftlonk^^ 

had I not been enfnared into an ac^ 
quaintance with the enemies of thitS 
by the ill-judged conduft of her frlehdsi 
Herefies and errors long forgotten and 
exploded were revived by thefe, merely 
to difplay their ingenuity in refutation* 
Sometimes, . through the weakhels of 
their judgment, they gave advantage zq 
fophiftry, and by throwing with a feeble 

hand 
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hand a pointkfs dart*^ cogoyr^g^ a 
defeated foe to refume new CQurage^. 

Even in the mpft j.udicioys apologicf 
for tbofe ^o&rine^ which | thotaghp 
wanted r\q apology^ though the argu* 
ments^were cpncjufive, I did ^Qt per- 
ceive that xppf convidtion was ftreagtaenr 
cd^ but, oi> the contrary, th^t if w^ in 
fomc degree kfs clear than before I had 
received argumentative demonftratipn. 
My idea of the truth was at firft finiple, 
and proportionably evident ^ but when 
that idea was conneded with a Ipn^ 
chain of arguments, my underftanding 
could not Co readily comprehend it with 
all its additional appendages. There 
is a degree of abftraftion in clofely 
reafoned writings, whi?h is neceflarily at- 
tended with a little obfcurity. And 
hence it happens that illuftration§, as 
they are called, of important truths, 
arc fometimes the only circumftances 
which involve them in darknefs. 

• , ,p , tclum imbelle fine i£tu. 
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Whatever complaints have been m^de 
againft the prevalence of infidelity in 
this age, and however true they may be 
of the higher or diflipated orders, it is 
yet certain, that the chriftian religion 
is implicitly received by the * greater 
part of the community. Though ihcit 
praftice, from the infirmity of humaii 
nature, is fcldom correfpondent with 
their principles, yet they are far from 
the charafter of fpeculative infidels. It 
is at leaft highly probable, that all who 
frequent the eftabliflied churches arc 
chriftians. It has therefore been mat- 
ter of juft iurprife, that a great number 
of the itioft ingenious divines fhrould 
enter the pulpit, as if they were to con- 
vert a congregation of heathens or de- 
ifts. To prove, by a great variety of 
laboured arguments, the exiftence of 
God, is furely unneceffary before an au- 
dience, whofe convention in a churcli 
is a proof that they already believe it. 
It can have little other effeft than to 
lull them afleep, or to fugged fcruples 
inftead of removing them. For it is 

certain. 
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certain^ that not half tjiofe arguments in 
fuppoit of fcepticifm have ufually fallen' 
within the notice of the common hearer, 
which are for the moft part adduced^ in 
order to be refuted^ by a fubtile difputant 
in divinity. A few good treatifes might 
properly enough be written by the truly 
able, to ihew the fophiftry of a deiftical 
author, and then he and his lucubrations 
might be fufFered to pafs on to oblivion; 
whither they would glide with a rapid 
courfe, if they were not impeded by the 
imprudent interference of thofe, who 
in reality muft wifh to accelerate their 
cxdn&ion» 

Neither polemical, controvcrfial, doc- 
trinal, nor iyftematical religion feems 
well calculated to anfwer any of the 
ends of true religion. The ends of 
true rdigion are all friendly and benign. 
But peace, benevolenfce, and purity of 
heart, arc, I believe, not at all pro- 
moted in thofe many volumes of theo- 
logy which have owed their origin to 
contTOverfy, and to logical and meta- 
phyfical-reifinement. 

A a One 
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One might atmoft venture to prcN* 
nounee it a judgment Cjn the teni6rity'^ 
tnd the prefumption of map^ that /carce;^ 
ly any philofophcr'fcas'djftl^ 
Umfelf by thofc fpeculations wni^^wer^ 
never .defigncd to fall within the ^nerc. 
of the human intelledV^ without (tartin^ 
feme notion abfurd enough to render 
hii memory ridiculous. Berkely^/one 



oni 



of die authors on whom I was fo uhtbrp 
tunate as to fall^ and whofe fenfednd 
virtue 1 venerate, made me laugh wlien 
h^ had demonftrated to tnt the non-ex-.' 
iftence of matter, I happened to flfip^k ^ 
with him Ibon after I had been readBpg^ 
an author who had proved^ To- f^ at"* 
leaft as that my poor underftanding 
could not refute hiin> that the human 
foul was material^ and pcrifhed at death. 
Between them both I feund I was» on a 
fmdden^ deprived of both my ibul and 
body» without any fenfible lofs or de^ 
triment in either. 

Convinced u laft duit common lenict 
or diat ihare and ipecies of under* 
ftanding which nature has bc fto ircd oa 

the 
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ic greater partofinenl is the fafcft guidi. 

to certainty and h^ppinefsj I have laui. 

lafide proofs, demonftrationsi and illuif-*! 

tratibns of all tnatffrs fplficicntly pfovcdi? 

derhonllratedKand Uluftrated to the hum- 

bie rtijdd: by their owii internal cyi- 

cRhce. And however the learned ^(id. 

the dfifputatious may amufe themfelves in. 

morals ^qd religibtl with fihe-^un Aibr 

tilties. I ihall reft fatisfied with . thjc* 

Coarfer notions of nniy forefather^, apd. 

make the ftriptural rule the rule of my i 

thpUjght^ arid aoibfis — To do ju(Uyf 

to Jipve,^ mercy; and t6 walk humbly. 

i^tn'^my Ood: 
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ESSAY XXXVI. 



ON AFFECTATION OF FEMALE LEARNING^ 



THE moft attradive beauty of the 
perfon refulta from the graces of 
the mind. Delicacy» fweetnefsj letifej 
and fenfibility^ fhining in the eyes^ will 
compenfate for irregularity of features, 
and will fooner excite love in a feeliitg 
heart, than the heft formed face and 
the fined: complexional hue without ex- 
preflion. 

Nature muft indeed have laid the foun- 
dation of thefe amiable qualities in the 
difpofition; but they are by no methods 
fo efFe6hially called forth and improved, 
as by the cultivation of a literary tafte. 
In an intercourfc with the world, we fee 

and feel the difagreeable palfionss fuch 

as 
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as have an effect in diftorting the coun- 
tenance^ and in giving to the eyes an 
en viousj a proud> a difdainful^ or an 
artful afpeft; than which nothing is 
more repugnant to the idea of allure- 
ment. Eyes that unfortunately have 
acquired any of thefc appearances, 
whatever beauties they may be fur- 
rounded with, poflefs a repellent power, 
and operate like the bafililk. But how- 
ever wicked the world is, books are for the 
moft part ftill virtuous. Human nature ap- 
pears in them, in its moil pleating colours. 
They infpire generous and tender fenti- 
m^nts. She who is judicioufly converfant 
with them, will find her perfon improving 
as her mind is informed, and as her heart 
is enlarged, elevated, and purified. This 
muft be a powerful motive for appli- 
cation among the ladies ; and they may 
reft affured, that perfonal and mental 
beauty, though when feparate their do- 
minion is not abfolute, are truly irre- 
fiftible when combined. 

An application to books, however, 
is often found not to produce any attrac- 

A a 3 tive 
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ft, :when it is cwniiiAcd in aaif|)u«i^ 
cioM^ and ddultaqr npaooer. Tii^;.dd^ 
ykc of fr;end9 « U ^t firft necdfaryl^iiM^ 
peine cut the luo^pf book&>: and >th^ 
tkn«t». (hf noodeit aod i^e degmesbcof 
ftudy:.. Supcrfiqi^ .Md iJl-dit*af,4!T«ad4 
tog: tends to infpire ^, mpftqdumo6f 
tU , v!sini(y> and cq (Kcafion a t>ehmk>tulr 
truly lidiculous* . ^ ^wu 

S<m{Mronia has 'ftddi^ all the Mag^i 
ziMS'^lbr thefe ten years paft^ trndhid 
|i6iKr 4nd then obtained the honbiJFof 
eolitHbuting a little piece (o fanttl<Gf 
fc<^ admired mifodiaftiei. Thii di& 
tinAion, as fhe (hioks.^ has gfiMH^ 
ftevjltpd her in^efow^ opinioQ« .She 
d^$l9i|S: it tuSS^oknt to enianctpatet>JieQ 
irqis^ tb^ ufu4 dacomms of ^^cteratd; 
ibrnds« She tftlk« widai an overbeatio^ 
confi^^nce, whk:h> if ftic were ao( ds^ 
ipufed hec^ufe (he: ]$ a pnofieffed^wit^ 
vrould be intolerable, rudeneft^ : Her 
attention to the mufes jiat «ticlude4 
the graces from aay fhare of her o^^igek 
4f you call iif^ h€R in. thf eai^ririi^' 
'- . ' . . r ' you 



yi&tl^ find her iK^idi flipihod (hoesi; whh 
so ^en» with mutced hair^ a dirtf 
&», a cap awry 9' and Qngers begrimed 
<mth ink. If ydu alk her in wkat fhe 
k. exercifing her geiii\)s» flie infomni 
yoa fhe is writing a Pindaric ode oil 
ijbnng) and is lodcing in Byflie^s. An df 
Fonry fot a rhyme to trees, it matt 
hc&vkt immediately^ (he fays^ or it wiU 
not be inferted this month. She kopes^ 
tii^^re> that Ibe may be excufcd iiide^ 
flkiitig company* Her vifitor h^ ret* 
ti^itA' Htjoice at the difmiffioni for the 
flghfiiof ber> as i^wift lefs delicatdy ^ys 
ofjjZ^^ia; will opiate as an emetic^ an4 
I^CnfinrU flA a poiftiu 

siiCorinna happened to fall upon Ibme 
of ntht) "wt>tks of '■ ouf modern fceptics. 
Sic^cmild not undrrftand therh per« 
^ly^'ibut ihe (£r<^vet^d enough to be 
a^redthat fceptiki^ ws» ibppofed to be 
^^imaitk^-of fupcriori fenife/ of afVe^don^ 
ftdrh thafe» nttrrt>vr prdjudices %hidh-eri* 
itay?l>tte vulgar -mind. She <*arinbt 
(hettfisri talk on conrmion aiF&irsi but 
i*>!|M gets into company with en-» 
A ^ ^ lightened! 
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lightened peopk» flie expatiates on the 
happincls of poflefling a philofophical 
turiij and pities the poor narcow fouU 
who go to chur^ and perform, all their 
duties^ as they call thenij with mech^r 
nical regularity^ juft like their great 
grandmothers. Voltaire^ Roufleau^ Bo^ 
lingbrokej and Hume^ are her or^cl^^ 
She is dreaded by her own fex^ apd iot^ 
deed voluntarily gives up their focidgit. 
But the men ihe thinks more entertain^ 
ingj more converlible^ and lefs fhacl^ 
led with prejudices* She imagines hcxr 
felf particularly attended to by. then>^ 
and indeed there are fome humourii^^ 
who liften to her converfationy in or^fx: 
to lay up ftore for ridicule. All who 
are judges^ condemn and diflike her for 
entering into fhidies which have a natural 
tendency to darken the underftanding, 
and to corrupt the hearty and which 
are peculiarly odious in thofe whp^ . wijrp 
formed to increafe the comforts of life^ 
and not to cut them off by difFuIjing th? 
gloomy notions of the iceptic. 



It 
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It was the misfortune of PDlvia to live 
next door to a circulating library. In 
every moment of liftleflhefsj the maid 
i!?as difpatched for a handful of hovels; 
no matter by whom they were written, 
or what they were in themfelves, pro- 
vided they were fentimental. By an 
uninterrupted courfe of fuch reading, 
(be had acquired a tafte for anecdotes^ 
private hiftory, and all that relates to 
the* effefts of love, which, (he was led 
to think, formed the great bulinefs of 
human life. Her heart had been melted, 
and pierced, and fmitten, and wounded, 
fo often, that it was at laft fo mollified, 
that ftie felt the tendered fentiments 
for every man with little diftinclion. 
She could not pafs a few momenta in a 
private interview with a male acquaint- 
ance, without being confcious of ten- 
der fentiments for him. She often 
doubted whether ihe ought, upon the 
whole, to rejoice or lament that (he 
was endowed with fuch extreme fenfi- 
bility. But to be fure, fo it was, 
her poor heart was fo full of love, that 

every 
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wkrf one wlia ^pfMished* Migbt i^htre 

a. fluH^ unsflcedJ Her Toicemfw/AjM 

and tremulouBi licr rtftntmeaes^ wcM 

degnt to a deg^e Iticoncemibl^. ;i Ste 

ivtt hardly fit fot ithk low o»b; ^ ^^a 

wiB always ouferable^ except when-pteta 

png^Nit her fcntmiants in letters ^o^toma 

beloved Ejiadoxiii. She' wa8> in (hort, too 

tsnderj too fuTcepriblej too pore^ too det 

Tated> to Ihre in this worl(l ; aiuiib'ewbvpi 

bbdy faid» till> in evi^ faour> Ihr^iiB awo^i 

frith a corporal qoarttred in th^acflirfl^ 

;suid!has iievcr beeA beard of £mc3c^di nl 

. .LeA:ua> when very youngs . twoitesru^ 

firw rbymes> fv^hich^ as her ago;wba>c«f:* 

fidcsre^i were much^aj^lauded ^bynhfir 

ftiemlsl Fltiflied^mrith praife/lhA>^4:m^ 

^red herfelf as k)fcpQ[i|d SapphOilfedA 

lus.evier fiace be^n dcnhioed tD\tbb4ndfev 

Her reading was ;chidGiy ^CQofiiicd/ i^cha 

poet's comor m net^s-psqpers,. aadifier 

produiftions have riiitalled her xnadi^u^ 

She comppfes d^nigq^^^. acrofticfl») it^ 

bufles^ and foi^> for thofe Ikele^Ji^. 

pocket-books which are^ .aniiutUy^itb4>'^ 

liihed for the ladies> find $»j hp^c^^i 

I the 
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llMnhfiiiioiiir c^ igfifitf^B^ xkitst!9nxd^:f9t 
facp6uixling die Biifce Ridtte. • .Withm 
ik^jcirch of her wqu4iiifiaiice» iflid lU 
m»ch adisked* If z^mcddmg bappaois 
trttDng any of tkdm^^ fiie pagrs for Jior 
brodc^cftke with an epidnlmxmiiiii f afadAic 
iMqpB in her draweni> like haberdalhen 
mures.io.alhop9 odes^ efegieS) andepiH 
granule . adapted to every: occafion. She 
liad^onceao olFerof being married. Hei 
l^Boeralkcd her conicnt^ and was toldy 
^^jfliotild wait upen Jber on fuch a day:; 
In the mean time ibe pc%;pared aiblil^ 
i|U)P Jin blank verfej expreffive of re* 
^fvoQsi affe£tton. The lover waited 
upbn 'her at the time appokitedi but 
hWing the blank 'verfe (pouted ' wiidi: 
^.iXhe. vehemence of a player hi the.* 
fifth. iad» he concluded his n^ocft was 
2t mad Woman> and drppt his vifits%< 
r Of all fubje£b> politics feem the leait, 
9dt^[ited to the femjde charaften Women. 
arC' entirely exdodcd from legiflative 
infltiencef andy it is .well known> that- 
publijc affairs are feMotn treated v^ith, 
f^pei^' ddler in writing or ^^bhvistv^ 

i fation. 
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btion. But the female policiciao is by 
no .means imcoinmon. Cornelia derives 
all her learning, of which Ihe thinks 
Ihe "poStttcs an ample ibare, from the 
mifcellaneous volumes of a Say and a 
Woodfall. She has herfelf fometimes 
Tentured to commi^nicate^ a paragraph 
or two, and has been delighted even to 
rapture, with the thought, that a plap 
or conjefture of hers has been wafte/i 
diioughout the empire by fo rapid a 
CGUiveyance. On common fubjeAs Ihe 
is mild and reafonable; but while the 
gentlemen are talking politics, fhefub* 
tnits with great reluftance to the rule 
of decorum, which requires that ihe 
(hould pay attention to the ladies. Her 
colour comes and goes for a long time, 
Cill at laft fhe can bear it no longer, 
and burfts out with a blaze of eloquence 
fcarcely rivalled in the moft famous 
fchooU of oratory, thofe of Athens or 
of Billingfgate. A treaty on marriage 
was on foot fome time ago; but afper 
the preliminaries were all fettled, and a 
day for the ratification of the articles 

fixed, 

3 
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fixedj a rupture enfucd on the adjuft«» 
ment of the balance of power, and h(^ 
tilities have not yet ceafed, nor i$ 
a coalition of the parties likely to take 
place. 

tn thefe few inflances, and in thoft 
many which obfervation of the worM 
will fupply, there feems^to have bceit 
an original fund of parts, and a love of 
books, which, properly diredted, woOld 
have led to great improvements*. But 
Vague induftry and unguided emulation, 
ftimulated to perfift in a wtt)ng padi 
by the partial praifes of friends and 
relations, has precipitated even the omi^ 
ably difpofed into unfupported vtoity, 
and caufed them to diftinguilh them** 
(elves without acquiring honour. 

To be affefted in any way, is at all 
times, in all places, and in all degrees, 
to be difagreeable. But affefbition of 
learning, in a woman with very little 
merit, draws upon itfclf the contempt 
and hatred of both fexes. They who 
excel nrioft in cither fex, are found by 

experience 
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eiptiittict td b« fiibfl: caiidid ithcl'rnb-^ 
dOti W^aflttmefe^ft^ jtod to join ih t6n^' 
vtrftdoft wfth otHcAj* Without diJi>%irt5 
the Ifenfc of fipcrtoritv* Indeed it often" 
happens^ that theti^^s an amiable htt<»'' 
aiHity ih true genitii arid learning, yh^cR^ 
compeb the pbffeffor of them to thii&^ 
diffidently of his own chBrzAtt^^^Siihiii^ 
the united praifes of all around. Let 
her who poflefles the bright jewel of 
karning> take care to fet it in a plain, 
manner^ and its luftre will become more 
conipicuoust 

In the embellifhment of the perlbn, a 
fufficient degree of tare is ufually taken 
that nothing unbecoming fhall have a 
place in it. A regard is paid to age^ 
rank, and erery circumftance which can 
point out the line of propriety. But 
in adorning the mind, it is ufual to 
attend to little elfe hut the diftates of 
inclination. Yet there is certainly a 
kind of fexual difference in the minds 
of the fexes, which admits and requires 
a different fpecies of intelleSual accom-*^ 

plilhment^ 



eo^jtap ||ie pecuUw province of wwo^pf , 
y(P(. .%^x> as rational beifigs^ cheir w^i^f 
n^'ajf«,pifbpcrly receive the Jugheft po£*x 
fible cultivation. Nor ihould their at-' 
t^iji^^nts, tiqpo^ ^tfcm to contempt, pfij 
n^tci^, ynlefa diey are fuUied by obh- > 
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ESSAY XXXVII. 



ON SPECULATIVE CRITICISM AUV OK 

GENIUS. 



Ces fortes de fjpecalations ne donnent point de 
genie a ceox qui en manquent; elles n'aident beau- 
coup ceux qui en ont: et le pins fonvent meme les 
gens de genie font incapables d'etre aidees paries fpe- 
cttlations, Aquoidonc font elles bonnes? A faire 
temonter jufqu'aux premieres idees dn beau quel- 
qne gens qui aiment la raifonnement, et fe plai- 
fent a reduire fous I'empire de la philofophie lea 
chofes qui en paroiflent le plus independantes, et 
que Pon croit communement abandonnees a U 
bizarrerie des goft ts. Fontenblle. 

Mens divinior.— -• Hor. 



ARISTOTLE was the firft of 
thofc writers who have endeavour- 
ed to fubjeA tafte to philofophy. His 
poetics are almoft the only parts of his 
works which continue to be efteemed 

with 
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with a degree of implicit veneration. 
Mutilated and imperfeft as they have 
come down to us, they yet contain ma- 
ny fentences pregnant with mattef, and 
which lead the mind into the moft cu- 
rious theory. Yet it is certain that they 
riever yet formed a fingle poet, nor 
aflifted him in any other re(pe6t than in 
the mechanical contrivance of a plan; 
a defeft in which is eafily forgiven, when 
it is fupplied by the native charms of 
genius. Of this our Shakefpeare is a 
proof, who, with all his ignorance of 
Ipeculative chticifm, wrote in fuch a 
manner, as not only to be preferred by 
thofe who idolife him through prejudice, 
but by the moft impartial readers, 
to ^fchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides*. 
Though metaphylics were fcarccly 
ever more exploded than in the pre- 
fent times, yet there is a tafte for phi- 
lofophical criticifm particularly preva- 

• See an EfTay on the Writings and Genius of 
Shakefpeare* by the truly ingenious Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, 

B b lent 
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lent among our thoughtful neighbours 
in North Britain. Lord Kaintis haa 
penetrated deeply to difcern the caufe 
of thofe emotions, which literary com- 
pofitions are found to produce. He has 
difplaycd great tafte, great elegance,^ 
great reading, and a fubtilty of enquiry, 
which muft have refulted from unweac- 
ried labour, and from a. Angular fliare 
of natural fagacity. But I believe no 
reader ever found himfclf better able to. 
compqfe, after having perufed thefc 
volumes, than before he faw them. Nor 
is it faid, that their author, with all his 
theoretical knowledge of poetry, is him- 
felf a poet. This is not advanced to 
detradl from his merit; for it is true of 
Ariftotle, and of all thofe writers who, 
with a genius for logic and metaphy- 
fics, have entered on the provinces of 
tafte and criticifm. Dr. Campbeirs 
Philofophy of Rhetoric is a book of: 
uncommon riieritj it is read with great 
pleafure and improvement; yet it will 
be readily owned, that it tends little to 
form the orator. The author of the 

Origin 
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Orig^lft afid; Pi-ogrefs of Langu?^c ha» 
diiplji^e^^ as Harris fayryi^an^' judi- 
cious .land' vcurk)us rtmarfcs oia iftyjcy 

Efig}ifti|. obfenrations of the laft con* 
fequen(!:e 'to thofc who wilh either ta 
write or; ;§> judge with accuracy and 
ckganC^.; This is certainly true ^ and 
yet rrtihy have written, and many Vrill 
write, ^ith accuracy and elegance, with* ^\*-^ '4 
out even hearing of this excellent 
.'ire^tife. 

'"••ri'Moft of the books which the world 

• ••».- ■ , • 

^%a$;;ja^reed to admire, were compofcd v 
.'^f^tt^ioufly to the appearance of fyftcy ''• 
ical and abftrufe theories of critii 
or by authors who, it is well 
iiidwn, paid them no attention* Ho- 
:ii^rji*whois ftill the beft heathen author 
ilrf jtie world, had neither archetype noj* 
Zi^^uSior. Had his mind been called 
.bff..from the book of nature, to fuch 
iipec.ulations as the Stagyrite afterwards 
ftbrlcated from his noble inventions^ 
thfere is great reafon to believe that the 
I4iad and Odyfley had long ago gone 

B b a whither 
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whither the coldly correft produfkions 
are daily haftening. Theocritus would 
have written with much lefs eafe and 
fimplicity, had he read all that critical 
ingenuity has advanced on paftoral poe-^ 
try. The Orations of Demofthenes, 
however elaborate, were not formed on 
the models of profeffed rhetoricians. 
No BoiTu had written when Virgil pro- 
duced his magnificent work. No trea- 
tifes on the fublime and beautiful had 
appeared, when Milton poured his ma- 
jeftic fong. Nature, glowing nature, 
fuggefted-* the exquifitely fine ideas as 
they flowed, and left laborious criti-* 
cifm to weary herfelf in forming rules 
and fyftems from the unftudied efforts 
of her happier temerity. 

It mufl: not, however, be immedi- 
ately concluded, that thefe books^ whick 
difplay great ingenuity, are ufelefs, and 
the refult of ill-employed time and 
talents. They conftitute a moll ele- 
gant fpecies of philofophy. They lead 
to a knowledge of the human hearty 
and the operation of the pallions. They 

require 
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require genius of a peculiar kind, the 
fubtile and penetrating, and they pleafc 
readers who are poffeffed of a corre- 
fponding tafte. The point which we 
mean to evince is, that the lover of 
poetry, of oratory, of all the objefts 
of claflical tafte, who means to exer- 
cife himfelf in the compofition of them, 
will find himfelf miftaken in his plan 
of ftudy, if he reads fuch writers as 
a preparatory difcipline. Original au- 
thors muft at firft engrofs his attention i 
and from thefe, if he is poffeffed of 
abilities, he will infenfibly catch a por- 
tion of fire, with which he will invigorate 
his own compofitions; and in confc- 
quence -of which, he will be read with 
pleafure, though he fhould not have 
ftudied one critical analyfer from Arif- 
totle to the lateft modern. 

To learn in what this noble dif- 
tinftion of genius confifts, has been the 
fubjeft of enquiry. Little fuccefs has 
hitherto attended it; for the mind, as it 
has been often faid, like the eye, though 
it calls up all nature to its view, can- ' 

B b 3 not 
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not procure a fight of itfclf. With 
great probability^^ it has been fuppofed 
that genius is an extraordinary powfcr 
of attention! a capacity in the mind 
of attaching itfelf clofely and ftrongly, 
at a glance^ to every objeft that foli- 
cits its regards of taking in the whojp 
of it in all its diftant relations^ depeii^ 
denciesj modifications^ origin, at^d con- 
fequences. But after alloy^ing atten^- 
tion to be genius, the queftion recur^ 
by what means this attei tion is cs^ufed 
^nd fecured. Thus far the name is only 
changed, and the fubjedt is ftill invoiyed 
in difficulty. 

It is too pbvipufly true ta be contror 
v^rtedj th^t there is an efiential diffci>- 
cnce in the organization of different 
Hieni nQt merely in the external fomijt 
but in the interior ftrudure of the in- 
yifible fpriqgs lyhich regulate aU the 
^nimal tendencies and motions. It is 
liighly probable, that a delicate fyftem 
pf nenres, or a firmieff conteid:ur€ of 
them, ijs better able to obferve the cx- 
tern4 vprld with unerring accuracy^^ 

than 
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than a more callous or a more relaxed 
affemblage of thefe inftruments of fen- 
fation. This favourable predifpofition 
of the organs, followed by peculiar 
opportunities for collefting ideas, and 
by inducements to impart them to the 
World, may perhaps conftitute what wc 
call genius. 

There is indeed little doubt, but that 
fome kind of genius, or, in other Words, 
fome peculiar ability to receive a certiin 
tfain of ideas ncceflTar^ to the prafticb 
of fome art, or to the purfuit of fome 
profeffioni is poffefled by every indivi- 
dual nok iri i ftate df idiotifm. Naturei 
a kind parent to all her children, has 
trftialiy endowed them all with a powei: 
bf txertihg thenrrfclves with Ikill and 
advartfage iri fome wa^ or other. The 
iriisfortunc has btcn, that the indications 
of nature are not always fufEciently 
manifcft to th^ conductors of education. 
The deftinatio*! is often necdflarily fixed 
before the faculties are arrived at fuffi- 
cient ftrcngth to point out their properi- 
fity. 

B b 4 Univerfal 
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Univerfal genius is indeed fparinglf, 
perhaps never bellowed. For the pre- 
fervation of impartiality, where an ex- 
cellence i$ allowed in any remarkable 
degree, there is often a defcft to coun- 
tcrbalance it. Yet in the literary an- 
nals of almoft every nation, we find 
many diftinguiflied by intelledlval en- 
dowments above the ordinary condition 
of humanity. It is a noble privilege 
to excel men in the very pcrfedion by 
which they excel the irrational animals, 
and is doubtlefs permitted by providence 
for the happinefs of mankind. Let 
it be conlidered as an inftance, what a 
train of light has been dijffufed far an4 
wide on thoufands and tens of thou* 
fands, for the fpace of near two thou* 
fand years, from the illumined under-^ 
ftanding of the individual Cicero. Or, 
to take an example from our own po- 
lifhed age and country, let a conjedure 
be formed of the number of thofe who 
have been led to every thing good and 
great * by an Addifon. 

The 
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The world, however, has feldom been 
grateful to its benefadlors. It has baniih- 
ed, poifoned, and crucified them. But 
there was an inward fatisfadlion in con- 
fcious redtitude, a generous fpirit in 
heroic virtue, which bore them through 
every thing with comfort, and their 
^erit increafed and triumphed in adver- 
fity. 

They who have been poffeflcd of fub- 
ordinate degrees of genius, have in 
later times been induced to afFe6t a fin* 
gularity of fentiment and pradice, in 
order to draw upon themfelves the eyes 
of mankind. In purfuit of this end, 
they have adopted vices which their 
hearts and underftanding muft have con- 
demned. Eccentricity has been the 
pbjeft of their wifhes. Ruin and dif- 
grace have been the ufual confequen- 
ces, and the admiration of others has 
at laft been extinguifhed in compaffion. 
Poor man ! it has been often exclaimed, 
he was indeed clever, but he wanted 
conduA, and he died in goah 

If 
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If moral could be combined with 
mental excellence; if the native Yigotir 
of genius could fobmit to be guided 
and reftraincd by the decifions of well 
conduced art; then might be fupj)licd, 
what none will venture to exp^dl^ the 
two grand deiiderata in morals and lite- 
rature^ a perfed man and a peif^fl 
work. 
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ESSAY XXXVIIL 



ON THE SUPERIOR VALUE OF SOLID 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN CICERO AND LOR0 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Efl*e quam viderl. Sall. 



CICERQ* 

MISTAKE mc not. I know 
bow IK) value the fweet courtefies 
of life. A&biltty^ attentions^ decorum 
of behaviour, if they have not been 
ranked by philoiaphers among the vir- 
tues, are certainly related to them, ana 
have a powerfuj influence in promoting 
focial happinefs. I have recommended 
them, a^ wcU as yourfelf. But I contend, 
aad no fophiftry fliall prevail upon mc 
tQ give up this point, that, to be truly 

amiable. 
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amiable, they muft proceed from good- 
ncfs of heart. Affumed by the artful to 
ferve the purpofes of private intcreft, 
they degenerate to contemptible gri- 
mace, and deteftable hypocrify. 

GHESTSRFIELP. 

Excufc me, my dear Cicero j I can- 
not enter farther into the controverly at 
prefent. I have a hundred engage- 
ments at leaft, and fee yonder my little 
elegant French Comptefie. I promifed 
her and myfelf the pleafur? of a prome- 
nade. Pleafant walking enough in thefe 
elyfian groves. So much good company 
too, that if it were not that the canaille 
are apt to be troublefome, I fliould 
not much regret the diftance from the 
Thuilleries. But adieu, mon cher ami, 
for I fee Madame * * * is joining 
the party. Adieu, adieu ! 

CICERO. 

Contemptible wretch! 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Ah I what do I hear i RecpUeft: that 
I am a man of honour, unufed to the 

pity 
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pity or the infults of an upftart, a novus 
btmo. But perhaps your exclamation 
was not meant of me— If fo, why 

CICEKO. 

I am as little inclined to infult as to 
flatter you. Your levity excited my in- 
dignation; but my compaflion for the 
degeneracy of human nature> exhibited 
in your inftance, abforbs my contempt* 

CHESTERFIELD. 

1 could be a little angry^ but, as bien- 
f6ance forbids it, I will be a philofopher 
for once. — A propos, pray do you recon- 
cile your, what fliall I call it? your un- 
fmooth addrefs to thofe rules of deco- 
rum, that gentlenefs of manners, of 
which you fay you know and teach the 
propriety as well as myfelf ? 

CICERO. 

To confefs the truth, I would not ad- 
vance the arts of embellilhment to ex- 
treme refinement. Ornamental educa- 
tion, or an attention to the graces, has 
a connexion with effeminacy. In ac- 
quiring the gentleman, I would not 

lofe 
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lofe the fjHfit of a man. There h ^ 
gracefulneis ki a manly charadler^ ^ 
beauty io an open^ ingenuous di^a&iiio% 
which all the profefled teachers of the 
arts of pleafmg know not to infufe» 

CHBSTERFIELD. 

You and I Hved in a ftate of ntank 
nersy as different as the periods at which 
we lived were dfftant. Yeu Rorhans, 
pardon me, my dear, you Romans had 
a little of the brute in you. Conae, 
come> I muft overlook it. You were 
obliged to court plebeians for their fujf^ 
fragcs;. and \£ JimiUs Jimili gaudety it muft 
be owned, that the greateft of you were 
lecUre of their favour. Why, Beau 
Nalh would have handed your Catos 
and your Brutufes out of the ball-roomy, 
if they had fhewn their unmannerly' 
heads in it j and my Lord Modifh, ani- 
mated with the confcious merit of the 
largefl: or fmalleft buckles in the room 
according to the temporary ton, would' 
have laughed Pompey the Great out of 
countenance. Oh, Cicero, had you lived* 

iif 
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in a modern European court, you 
would have caught a degree of that un- 
dcfcribable grace, which is not only the 
ornament, but may be the fubftitute of 
all thofe laboured attainments which 
fooh call folid merit. But it was not 
your good fortune, and I make allow- 
ances. 

CICERO. 

The vivacity you have acquired in 
ftudying the writings and the manners 
of the degenerate Gauls, has led you 
to fet too high a value on qualifications 
which dazzle the lively perceptions with 
a momentary blaze, and to depreciate 
that kind of worth which can neither 
be obtained nor underftood without fe- 
rious attention, and fometimes painful 
efforts. But I will not contend with 
you on the propriety or impropriety of 
the outward modes which delight a mon- 
key nation. I will not fpend arguments 
in proving that gold is more valuable 
than tinfel, though it glitters lels. But 
I muft cenfure you, and with an afperity 

too. 
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too, which, perhaps, your graces mif 
not approve, for recommending vice 
as graceful, in your memorable letters. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

That the great Cicero fhould know 
fo little of the worlds really furprifes 
me. A little libertinifm, my dear, that's 
all; how can one be a gentleman with^ 
out a little libertinifm ? 

CICERO. 

I ever thought that to be a gentleman, 
it was requifite to be a moral man. And 
furely you, who might have enjoyed 
the benefit of a light to direft you, 
which I wanted, were blameabk in 
omitting religion and virtue in your 
fyftem* 

CHESTERFIELD. 

What ! fuperftitious too ! — You have 

not then converfed with your fuperior^ 

^ the philofopher of Ferney. I thank 

heaven, I was born in the fame age with 

that great luminary. Prejudice elfc 

bad perhaps enchained me in the thral- 

^ . dom of my great grandmother. Thefe 

' . I ^ ■ ' are 
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fchBght'cned days, and 1 find 1 have 
fcbntributeci fomething to the general il- 
tumihatiohi Iby my pofthumous letters^ 

CICERO, 

Boaft not of them. Remember you 
were a father. 

tHESTEKFIELD. 

And did I not endeavour moft ef- 
feftually to fcrve my fon, by point- 
ing out the qualifications neceflary to 
a foreign ambalTadorj for which de« 
partment I always defigned him? Few 
fathers have taken more pains to accom* 
plifli a fbn, thin myfelf. There Was 
nothing I did not condefcend to point 
out to him. 

<{|C£RO. 

True i your condefcenfion was great 
indeed. . You were the pandar of your 
fon^ You not ohly taught him the 
mean arts of diffimulation, the petty 
tricks which degrade nobilitys but you 
corrupted his principles^ fomented his 
palTions^ and even pointed out ol^eds 
for their gratification. You might have 
left the talk of teaching him fafliionable 

C I vice 
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vice to a vicious world. Examplci ^^ 
the corrupt affcftions of human nature^, 
will ever be capable of accompliftiing. 
this unnatural purpofe. But a parent, 
the guardian appointed by nature for an 
uninftrufted offspring introduced into a, 
dangerous world, who himfclf takes upon 
him the office of fcduftion, is a monfter 
indeed. I alfo had a fon^ I was ten- 
derly folicitous for the right donduft of, 
his education. I intruded him itideed 
to Cratippus at Athens j but, like you, I 
eould not help tranfinitting inftruftioos 
diftatcd by paternal love. Thofe ih-^ 
ftruftions are contained in my book of 
Offices i a book which has ever been cited 
by the world as a proof to what a height 
the morality of the heathens was ad-' 
vanccd without the light of revelation. 
I own I feel a confcious pride iri itij 
not on account of the ability whick ti 
may difplay, but for the principles it 
teaches, and the good, I flatter m^felf^' 
it has diffufed. You did not indeed 
intend your inftruftions for the worlds 

but 
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Dili ai yoii gave them to a fon you loved, 
H may be concluded that you thought 
them true wifdom, and withheld them 
Only becaufe they were contrary to the 
profeflions of the unenlightened. They 
have been generally read, 'and, tend to 
in'troducb the manners;, vices, arid frivo- 
lous habits of the nation you admiredj to 
.your own manly nation, who, of all 
others, once approached moft nearly to 
the noble fimplicity of the Romans. 

CHESTERFIELD* 

Spare mc, Cicero. I have never been 
^ccuftomed to the rough conVerfation 
of an old Roman. I feel myfelf little 
in his company. I feem to Ihrink in 
his noble prefence. I never felt my 
infignificance fo forcibly as now. French 
courtiers and French philofophcrs have 
been my modelsj and amid the difli- 
pation of plcafure, and the hurry of af- 
fected vivacity, I never confidered the 
gracefulnefs of virtue and the beauty 
of a manly charafter. 1 had a love of 
excellence, and with better models 

C c 2 ftiould 
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ihould have attained it. . I fee and vc« 
nerate it in you» and I requeft that you 
will not exert .your eloquence to expofe 
my futility, fince I confefs its for I ftiU 
retain, and (hall never lofe, that regard 
to chara6tcr, which permits me not to 
fubmit volunurily to infult a^ fO|i<- 
mnpt. vc 
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ESSAY XXXfX. 



ON THE PKOPRIETY OF AOORNTKO LIPt 
BY SOME LAUDABLE EXERTION. 



Is demnm rtiihi viverc ct frai animl vidctuf, qo! 
aiiquo negodo intentot {tra^daii fadnoris aut ards 
bonas famain quaeirit. SallvsY, 



I' N an age of degeneracy, when the 
native powers are weakened by vice, 
and habits of indolence are fuperinduced' 
by univerfal indulgence, the moralift' 
can feldom expeft to fee examples of that' 
unwearied perfcverance, of that gene- 
rous exertion, which has fometimes ap« 
peared in the world, and has been called 
heroic virtue. Indeed it muft be al- 
lowedi that in the early periods of {o^ 
cicty there it greater occafion as well 

C c 3 as 
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as grditer fcope for public fpirit, th^ 
wh^n all its real wants are fupplied, all 
hi fecurities eftablilhed, and little left 
for invention to introduce but refine- 
ments in luxury. 

Under all thefe difad vantages thene is, 
indeed, little room for that uncommon 
exertion which leads a man to defert his 
fphcre, and to aft in contraaiftion to the 
maxims of perfonal intereft and fafcty, 
with a view to reform the manners, or 
to promote the honour and advantage 
of the community. Patriotifm, as it 
was underftood and praftifed by a Brur 
tus, a Curtius, a Scxvola, or a Socrates, 
appears in modern times fo eccentric 
^ virtue, fo abhorrent from the di<Etetes 
of common fenfe, that he who fliould 
imitate it would draw upon himfelf the 
ridicule of mankind, and would be 
cfteemcd a madman. Moral and poli- 
tical knight- erramry would appear in 
fcarcely a lefs ludicrous light than the 
extravagancies of chivalry. 

But to do good in an effeftual and 
cxtcnfive manner within the limits of 

profeQional 
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profeflional influence, and by perform- 
ing the buflnefs of a ftation, whatever 
it may be, not only with regular fide- 
lity, but with Vrarm and aftive dili- 
gence, is in the power, as it is the duty, 
of every individual. It is furely an un- 
fatisfaftory idea, to live and die without 
purfuing any other purpofe than the low 
one of perfonal gratification. A thou- 
fand pleafures and advantages we have 
received from the difinterefted efforts of 
thofe who have gone before us, and it 
is incumbent on us to do fomething in 
our generation, both for the benefit of 
contemporaries and of thofc who are to 
follow. 

' To be born,^ as Horace fays, merely 
to confume the fruits of the earth*; to 
live, as Juvenal obferves of fome of 
his countrymen, with np other purpofe 
than to gratify the palate -fy though they 
may in reality be the fole ends of many. 



Fruges confumere nati. 
Vivendi in caufa palato efl. 

C c 4 Are 
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are yet too inglorious and difgraceful to 
be avowed by the bafeft of noankind. . 
There is little doubt> but that many, 
whofe lives have glided away in an ufc- 
lefs tenor, would have been glad of op^ 
portunities, if they could have difco- 
vered them, for laudable exertion* It 
is certainly true, that to qualify fof poll* 
tical, military, literary, and patriotic ef<» 
forts, peculiar preparations, accomplifh- 
mentSy occaCions, and fortuitous cqntin*- 
gencies are necefiary. Civil wifdpm 
Mi:ithout civil employment, valour with* 
out an enemy, learning without oppor* 
tuniti^s for i)ts difplay, the love of ouf^ 
country without power, muft temninate 
in abortive wifiies, in defigns unfup- 
ported by execution. They who form 
great, fchemes, and perform great «r 
ploit;3, muft neceifarily be few. But 
the exertions which benevolence points 
out, are extended to a great compafs, 
are infinitely varied in kind and degree, 
and confequently adapted in fome mode 
or other to the ability of every in4i* 
yidual. 

I •To 
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Xo the diftinguiihed hpixour of our 
tlm^s ^d qf our cQujitry,, it, mwft be 
afferted^. thftf . therje i^ np fpccies of dif- 
tr^fs whicbi k i>pt relieved; no laudable 
inftitiitipn which is not encouraged with 
a<i. ernM^^tivA ardour of liberality. No 
foon^ is a proper objeA of beneficence, 
pr^fentcd to the public view, tbaa fub* 
fcriptioQs.are rdied by all ranks,^ who 
crowdi with impatience to^ the contri- 
bqtiom. Not.o;ily the infirmities of agje, 
aq^d ficknefs^are foothed by the beft cpur^ 
certed ellablifhments, and the lofs fuf^. 
taincd by the calamities of a ccuifUr- 
gratil;>n repaired ; but our enemies, when 
reduced to a ftate of captivity, are fur* 
nilhed with evefy comfort which their 
condition can admit, and:aU the-malig«. 
nityof'pwty hj^ired nielt^ intp kiodnefs. 
under the operation of charity. From the 
accumulated efforts of a comn^vnity of. 
philanthrppifts, a fum of good is pro- 
duced, far greater than any recprdcd of 
the heroe;5 of antiquity, from. Bacchua^ 
to Caefar. 
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^ It has been faid, that the ages ofccoiW 
traordinary bounty are paficd. No coif 
leges are founded in the prefent times^ 
it is true ; yet not becaufc there is no 
public fpirit remaining, but becaufe 
there is already a fufficient number 
railed by the pious hands of our fore- 
fathers, to anfwer all the purpofes of 
academical improvement. When a 
^ant is fupplied, it is not parfmioAy 
but prudence which withholds additional 
bounty. The infirmaries diffufed over 
every part of the kingdom, are mbft 
honourable teftimonies of that virtue 
which is to cover a multitude of 'fiit^J 
And there is one inftance of beneficence 
uncommon both in its degree and cir*- 
cumftances, which, though done with- 
out a view to human praife, muft not 
lofe even the fubordinate reward of 
human virtue. He who lately devoted; 
during his life, a noble fortune to the 
relief of the blind, will be placed higher 
in the efteem of pofterity, than the 
numerous train of pofthumous bene- 
fa£tor^> who gave what they could no 
. .' longer 
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iMger retain, and fometimes from mo- 
dyes -reprefented by the cenforious as 
j^mlq laudable. 

* The qiotive of praife, though by no 
means the bed, is a generous and a 
powerful mptive of commendable con-* 
duft. He would do an injury to man^ 
kind whQ fhpuld (lifle the love of fame# 
It has burnt with ftrong and fteady heat 
in. the bofoms of the moft ingenuous, 
][^ ,ha6 infpired enthufiafm in the caufe 
^.allthat is good and great. Where 
patience muft have failed and perfever- 
ance been wearied, it has urged through^ 
t;rQ^bles deemed intolerable, andftimu- 
lawd through difficulties dreaded as in- 
(i^rmountable. Pain, penury, danger, 
aad death, have been incurred with ala« 
crity in the fervice of mankind, with 
the cxpefliation of no other recompencc 
than ao honourable diflind:ion« And 
1ft not the frigidity of philofophical ri- 
gour damp this noble ardour, which, 
r^fes dctlightful fenfations in the heart 
that Jaarbours it, and gives rife to all . 
that is fiiblime in life and in the arts. > 

When 
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When wc are Co far refined and fubdtud 
as to ad mrrely from the flow Aiggcflions 
of the reafoning facuky, we fliall indeed 
feldom be involved in error; but we 
fliall as feldom atchieve any glorious 
•nterprife^ or fnatch a virtue beyond the 
reach of prudence. 

The fpirit of adventure in literary 
undertakings, as well as in politicsj|. 
commerce, and war, mull not- be dif- 
couraged. If it produces that which 
is worth little notice, negleA . is ea{jr. 
There is a great probability, howcvtr, 
that it will often exhibit fbmethins: 
conducive to pleafure and improvement.. 
But when every nfcw attempt is checks 
cd by fcverity, or regarded with indif^ 
fcrence, learning ftagnates, and the' 
mind is depr^ffcd, till its produftions^ 
fo far degenerate as to juftify dlfregftrdi 
Tafte and literature are never Idng^ 
ftationary. When they ceafe to advance, ^ 
they become. retrograde. 

Every liberal attempt to give alibcr^r 
pntertainment is entitled- to a kind ex-- 
cufe, though - its execution- • Ihould * not- 

have 
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have a claim to praife. For the fake 
of encouraging fubftquent endeavours, 
lenity ihould be difplaycd where there 
is no appeararce of incorrigible ftupi- 
dity, of aiTuming ignorance^ and of 
cnnpty conceit. Severity chills the open- 
ing powers, as the froU nips the bud that 
would elfe have been a bloflbm. It is 
blameable morofenefs to cenfure thofe 
who fincerely mean to pleafe, and fail 
only from caufes not in their pwn dif- 
pofal. 

The praife, however, of well meaning 
has ufually been allowed with a facility 
of conceffion which leads to fufpeft that 
it was thought of little value. It has 
alfo been received with apparent morti- 
fication. This furely is the refult of a 
perverted judgment J for intention is in 
the power of every man, though he can* 
not command ability. 



THE END. 






ERRATA. 



Pdge 64. line 9. for Sevigky read Si^igne, 

184. 18. place the afterifm aftef o/i&^r/.- 

214. — 7. after luJbatrverf infert merit, 
231. line 14. for lun^ read exwvia. 
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